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The English Frier: or, the Toum Sparks, A Comedy, 
as it is acted by their MaJesty^s Servants, By Mr Crowne. 
London: IHintedfor James Knapton, at the Crown in St. 
Paufs Church-yard. 1690, 4to. 



It has been said that Crowiia " who in geTend of his plays 
had preached up PasBive Obedience and No a -Resistance, 
and who bad writtea ' City Politica ' on purpose to ex- 

Eee the Whigs, in hit dedication o£ this play [the Eng- 
h Friar], ccnsnrea the late timtts, ' wheu treachery to 
our country wm called fidelity to our king, and betray- 
ing the laws was called loyalty.' " * This is not correct. 
The comedy of " City Politics " was wriltea at a period 
wheu Titus Ontee and hia patroua kept the whole of 
England in a state of perpetual fennont. Why blame him, 
therefore, fur the severity of a sfttire aK^liBt a factioD 
which imperiled tLe exietence of a monarchical goTern- 

Upon the death of CbarleB, his brother aucceedetl to the 
Crown without oppoeitton, and although his religion woa 
not that of the majority ot his snbjectB, — it he had not 
shewn on uuniistakeable determination to force it upon 
the country, he might have died King of Great Britain. 
How he lo«t his crown everybody knows. Duly warned 
by his sincere fiiends of what would be the reeult of his 
determination to restore poperj, be paid no regard to 
them, but hurried on to bis ruin with open eyes, com- 
mencing by making his CoufeasoT a Privy Councillor.f 
and sealing hia fate by sending the seven bishops to the 
Tower.t 

However great might have been the affection enter- 
tained by Crowne towatrls Cborlea, who was kind und 
couaiderate to bis depeuilants, he ooald have none 
for James, who never shewed, after succeeding to the 
Crown, the least incbnation to patronize him, and hav- 
ing DO partiality, as may be seen from his writings, 
for priestly domination, he cLd not choose to ri 
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4 THE ENGUSH FRIAR. 

the religion in which he had been brought up by his father, 
a Protestant clergyman in Nova Scotia. Had he bea)me 
an Apostate, he would doubtlessly have been noticed 
and promoted, and if this had been so, and he had 
subsequently wheeled round, after James had been set 
aside, and abused him and his Court, he misht then hare 
been justly censured for tergirersation. But he nerer 
swerved from the religious principles inculcated in him 
while a youth. 

As James had ncrer, during bis brief reign, shewn 
the least favour to the dramatist, there was no reason to 
spare him or his Courtiers. Hence it was that Crowne 
availed himself of the opportunity, in his comedy of the 
^* English Friar,^* to lay open the frauds and practices of 
the priesthood to the public, and to shew the danger which 
Protestantism had run during the rule of the arbitrary 
Monarch. 

That the satire galled the adherents of James is 
evident from the opposition which the play met with 
on its production. It has not been ascertained whether 
any of the characters were intended for particular in- 
dividuals. Perhaps ** Father Finical, a prior of the con- 
vent of St James,'' was intended for Father Petre,* 
clerk of the closet to King James, nor is it unlikely 
that Crowne in his amusing character of Lord Stately 
had some empty Court parasite in view. 

It has been suggested that he was indebted to Moliere's 
**Tartuffe'' for his plot. But the two plays are essen- 
tially different. The object of Moliere's celebrated comedy 
was a general exposure of hypocrisy, whereas that of 
Crowne was purely political, describing in no measured 
language the dangers to which the Protestant faith had 
been exposed under James II., and the drama has a value 
apart from its merits, which are considerable, as ootem- 
porary evidence of the influence acquired by the English 
Friars. In his preface, to which our readers are referred, 
the author has very ably defended himself, which ren- 
ders further remark unnecessary, excepting that the 

♦ Luttrel, 29th November 1688, has noted down "that 
Father Petro hath packt up several great chests from White- 
hall, and sent them away.' P. 480. Again ''Father Petre 
is now quite gone, and retired beyond sea." 
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oppouLioD to the performaDce of tlie iilay eiiubiU botb 
tEe wmth and the power of the JocobiteB. 

Id 1717, a comedy by CoUey Cibber, with a similar 
object to that of Crowne, wa* brought out with great 
success at Drury Loue, under the name of the "Nonjuror," 
also alleged to be founded on the " TartufFe" of Moliere, but 
the author, we rather think, stands more indebted to 
Crowne hiiuBelf for many hints. An English "Tartuffe" 
had been acted iu the Theatre lioyal in 1G70, which 
received great applauae. It was written by Mathew 
Hedbourne. and was an attack upon the Freuuh Hugue- 
nots, who were alleged to bear a strong resemblance lo 
tie English Puritana.* The author was an actor of con- 
siderablc repute in the Duke of York's theatre, but, 
being a llomnu Catholic,! and inAomed with a too for- 
vard and indiscreet iteal for the religion he had been 
brought up in, became entangled in Titus Outea' plota, 
on which account he was committed, November 26, 1678, 
to Hewgat«, where he died. His piece was printed ut the 
time it was performed, in 1670. ft was reprinted, Decem- 
ber 28, 1717, "in which may be seen the plot, characterB, 
incidents, and most part of the language of the 'Non- 
juror,'" and it was again acted, Juno 'dO, 1718, according 
to Gene^te, who has this brief notice. " Not acted 
thirty years, 'Tartuffe; or, the Hypocrite." — Comedy. 
Bullock, Spiller, &c," Gibber's "Nonjuror" had been 
brought out at Drury Lane upon the 6th of December 



n ]B77,callBd "St. 
i Ibu tLtle-pofco, to 
igntphia Dramatica 



Medboume's " Tartuffe " was revived the year foUow- 
ing at Lincoln's Inn Fields, hut whether subaeipiently 
performed, has not been traced. "'The Nonjuror' 
met with great success in the represeolation, taking a 
run of eighteen nights ; the subject itself being its pro- 
tection, and its enemies not daring to shew more 
than a few smiles, as it were, of silent contempt. The 

* Hedbourne uubliaheil a reliKioui play 
CMUie, or the Convarted Twins," wud, o 
be written by S, M. , but of whiflh, Ibo Bi 
aUe^ot. " he wu nippomd to bare been the p 
DO autbority \e aflered for thu. See Introdui 
Vlll." CnxtKt. Tol. i. 

i'BkignphiB Dnuoatiua, Vol. H., p. IJ06' 
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coimeqneDce was what the author foresaw ; viz., the stir- 
ring up against him of those who would scarcely suffer 
anything ne wrote afterwards to meet with fair play, and 
who made him the constant butt of Mist's Journal, and 
of all ^e Jacobite Faction." ♦ 

This was precisely the case with Crowne, who suffered 
for his exposure of the practices of the Roman Catholic 

Priests, as personified m '^ Father Finical the English 
riar/* the petted darling of the ladies, the mouthpiece of 
the church — and a bishop inpartihus infidelium. Gibber 
was more fortunate, for although he may have incurred 
the enmity of Pope by his attendance upon the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and obtained the most prominent 
place in the Dunciad, he never suffered the privation or 
want of health such as Crowne did, but enjoyed the 
Royal patronage ; and, having been chosen Poet Laure- 
ate in 1730, the salary attached to which being added to 
the personal .property previously acquired by him, he 
was enabled to leave his profession — acting only occa- 
sionally at the rate of fifty guineas a night. ** After a 
number of years, passed in the utmost ease, gaiety, and 
good-humour, he departed this life at Islington on the 
12th of December 1737 ; his man-servant, whom he had 
talked to at six in the morning in seeming good health, 
finding him dead at nine, lying on the pillow just as he 
had left him. He had recently completed his eighty- 
sixth year." 

Although the "Nonjuror" was a more successful 
drama than the ** English Friar," it is inferior in every 
respect as a comedy. It is duU — and some of the hints 
are taken from the latter ; for instance, Father Finical 
becomes a bibhop, so does Dr Wolff, both priests 
are of an amorous complexion ; Finical courts the 
maid, AVolff the mistress, both are detected, and pretty 
much in the same manner. The Biographia Dramatica 
says, " The Coquet Maria is truly original, and most 
elegantly spirited ; " is not this precisely the character 
of Laura the eldest daughter of Lord Stately, who is 
described amongst the Dramatis Personse ''a great 

• Biographia Dramatica. Vol. IV., p. 87. O^noste says it 
'' was acted twenty -three times. The success of it seems to 
have galled Gibber's enemies." 
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Golluit and Coquet?" Kot to multiplj pointit of re- 
semblBQCc, it is plaia that Cibbtr had some rememhraoce 
of tbo " EngliBh Friftr" when he was preparing the 
"Nonjuror" for the atage. 

On the other hand. Crowne'a pky ie yery ainuwng — the 
charnclers are well drawn, and tlie aituationB eicelleot 
Ladr Pincfagut and her half-alarved servauta ore yexj 
good, and the wonhip of Priests by the ladiea, old and 
yooDg, true to the life. Lord Stately ia a cupital pic- 
tare of a proud, empty-headed nobleman, conceited, 
and standing greatly upon his rank — but mean enough 
to bumble liiniseU to the boly Father to obtain the blue 
ribbon of the garter.* 

The " Koujuror " waa altered by Bickerstaffe, and 
perfonned at Dnuy Luie in 1760, under tlie title of 
the " Hypoerite." A new character waa introduced, 
named Hawworm, a devoted attendant upon and wor- 
shipper of Dr Cantwell — the name aasigued to Dr 
Wolff — and it was frequently acted in the present 
century when Dowton ae Dr Cantwell, and Liston as 
Mawworm, never fulled to attract crowded audiences. 

Never waa a aaintiy hypocrite ao exquisitely pour- 
tr^ed as waa Dr Cantwell by Dowton. 

The uobleiuan to whom Crow ne dedicates his comedy 
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rendent not a biindrsd miles from Modorn Athcas, wua [cputod 
to b« ntber sparing of food to ber Mrvants. Having-oti onwia- 
mon MOt hor coachninD to onqnira after the health of a neigh - 
bonrin^ proprietor, he, on hu rotum, waited on buinistreBB to 
report the remit of the enquiry — and deemiagjt a tittjng time 
U> aflard hi< ladj a delieate hint, added, — "The (aaiily wnd 
xbmr Idnd regarae to your ladyuiip,"- after a short pause — 
"th^>e real nice foUt." 

" Ah, indeed I" said the lady. 

" Ay, ye MS, after 1 had speored hoo thoy a' were, an* what 
not, I ™ ta'en down to the kitchen whar 1 gotsHmuukle to oat 
M I oould weel pit la my akia, forbje a big bottle o' raaJ gude 
jiU— the best I ever drank." 



not give John any dinnor ; he has dined 
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ibBequentIf ^^^H 
father, the ^^H 
pleasure of ^^ 



wu Williara Cavendish, fourth Earl, sod sul 
finst Duke of Devonshire. He nuccceileil hi 
third Earl, Id 16^, and incurred tbe displi 
James II. for having, in his Majesty's prpsenca chamber, 
pulled Colepepper, oue of the Court minions who had 
insulted him, oy the ouse, aud leil him out of the room. 
For this offence ho was liued the large sum of £30,IX)0. 
Asd ordered to b« impriEoned. The hitter jiart of hia 
■entence he evaded hy luHving London and retiring to 
Cbateworth, his maguiHcentseat in DetbjBh[re, but he was 
compelled to grant a boud for payment of the flne to the 
King, -who, fortucalcly fur him, was too busily engaged 
in endeavouring to restore Popery to Uke meosurea for 
enforcing the obli(;ation ; and the Earl was too wise to 
put James in remciubronce of it by presenting hiniadf at 
Court, where his presence was at no time pleasant, be 
having been one of the nobles nlio hod supported the 
Bill of exclusion. The bond was found by WiUism 
III. amongst the papers of bis predeceaaor, ajid by bim 
restored to the Earl. 

His Lordship was one of the foremost supporUra of 
the HerolutioD, aud. as a natural conaequence, was, upon 
the settlenieut of the Kingdom, amply rewarded for his 
serviDCA. He was honoured with the Garter, mode Lord 
Steward of the household, and Lonl Lleuienant of the 
County of Derby. In May 1694 he was made Morquia 
of Hartington and Duke of Devonshire. Although ■ 
staunch member of the Church of EugUnd, he wu a 
friend to religious toleration, and feorlesalr reminded 
William that he come over, not to penecule Papists, but 
to protect Protestants. Uis Grace died at Devonshire 
House in Loudon in 1707, in the Bixty-serenth year of 
his age. He was author of an Odo to the memory of 
Queen Maiy. 

It was for many years assumed that the Dukes of 
Devonshire were the direct descendants of the author of 
that chanuing biographical work usually called ''Caven- 
dish's Life of Wolaey." This was not so. The author 
was Gtiirgr Cavendish, Gentleman I'sher of the Cardinal, 
and elder brother of bir William Cavendish, Auditor of 
the Court of Augmentations, who died in IEi57, and wu 
the husband of the well known Bess of Hardwiok, who 
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origi nail; built Chatawortb. Of this mnrriage the exist- 
ing Duktia of Devonaliire are the direct mule descendants, 
vhilet from their aecond son came William, Earl, Mar- 
qnia, and Duke of Newcastle, one of the worthies of the 
ciril wan, alike ivmarkAhlu for liis loyalty, valour, and 
hterary acquirements. He waa a patron of D'avenant 
who was hiH quartermaiter-general during these unhappy 
times. He eudeavoared \o riral his friend as a dramatic 
writer, and has four plays attributed to him of no incon- 
siderable merit, two of which are undoubtedly from bis 
pen. His second wife, Margaret, whom he espoused iu 
1645, was daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, and Maid of Uon- 
our to Queen Ueurietta of Enghind. She was as remark- 
able a person as her husband. She shared his noverty, 
which was excessive, whilst abroad, and rejoicea in his 
prosperity on his return from exile. She was, like her 
iQustriouB consort, addicted to literature, aad was the 
authoress of various folio volumes now not often seeu. 
From one of them, entitled " Nature's Pictures drawn 
by Fancy's Pencil to the Life," Lond. 1656, Sir Egerton 
Brydges has extracted " A 'True Relation of the Birth, 
Breeding, and Life of Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of 
Newcastle, written by herself "—A'f«( — Li-e Prinry PrcM, 
1814. n.i/iiJ 8ci, with a prefatory Doticeof much interest. 
Thp Duke died at the advanced age of eighty -four, upon 
the S.'ith of November 1670, and the honours uf New- 
castle in the Cavendish family are extinct. His losses 
during the civil ware have been estimated at close upon 
a million. 

Whilst the junior brooches of the family of Cavendish 
were rising in the world, the elder one was sinking. 
The name was not of historieat interest when George 
Cavendish bccnme Gentleman Usher to Cardinal Wolsev. 
George and W'ilham were sons of Thomas Cavendish, 
clerk of the Pipe, by Alice, daughter and hdr of John 
Smith of Padbtookhall, in .the county of iSuffolk. The 
will of the father is dated 13th April 1523, and he is 
said to have died the following year. 

In the pedigree giveu by Singer, George, the bio- 
gmpiierof Wolsey,* is designed of Glemstord and Oavun- 

■ Life of Cariiinal Wotioy, vol. iL, p. Ix. Chiswick, 
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diflh, and hosbaod of Margery, daughter of William 
Kemp of Spainshall, Eesex, niece to Sir Thomas More. 
He IB said to hare been bom about 1500, and to have 
died about 1561 or 1562. He was succeeded by his son 
William, designed Gentleman^ and owner of the Manor of 
Cayendish, in 1562. In 1569 his grandson, also called 
William, of London, Mercer^ 25th July 1569, made over 
Cayendish and other lands to WiUiam Downes of 
Ludbury, Esq. 

Whilst AVotsey had the confidence of his master, the 
extent of his patronage must have been great. It is but 
natural to suppose that the GardinaFs usher would 
endeavour to influence his master on behalf of his 
brother, and it was in this way that William got an 
appointment from the King, and was thus enabled to lay 
the foundation of his future fortune, and to obtain the 
hand of Bess of Hardwick, a striking instance of the 
mutability of all human affairs — the elder branch sinking 
into insignificance, whilst the offshoots of the younger 
became magnates of the land. 

Of the actors who performed in the original cast of 
this piece, I^igh is noticed in the introduction to 
Crowne's "City Politics,'* Kynaston in the prefatory 
memoir to Sir William Davenant's works. Underbill in 
the introduction to Crowne's ** Country Wit," and 
Sandford in the introduction to Crowne's "Juliana.'* 

Further of Underbill, Colley Cibber thus remarks : — 
^* Underbill was a natural comedian, whose excellence 
lay in characters of still life, the stiff, the heavy, and the 
stupid ; in some of these he look'd as if it were not in 
the power of human passions to alter a feature of them : 
a countenance of wood could not be more fix'd than his, 
when the blockhead of a character required it. His face 
was pale and long; from his crown to the end of his 
no8e was the shorter half of it ; so that the dispropor- 
tion of his lower features, when soberly composed, 
with an unwandering eye hanging over them, threw him 
into the most limipish, moping mortal that ever made 
beholders merry; not but at other times he could be 
awakened into spirit equally ridiculous. In the coarse 
rustic humour of Justice Clodpole in ' Epsom AVells/ he 
was a delightful brute" 
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The BMne anthority aaya : — '■ Leigh was of the mer- 
curial kind, sot a strict imitAtoT of uature ; yet not so 
wanton in his performance na to be wholly out of her 
Bight. In humour he loved to take a full eareer, but 
was careful to slop short when just upon the preoipice. 
He so excelled io ' The Spanish Friar ' that the Duke 
of Dorset had hia picture drawn in a whole len^h in 
that character by Ejieller, and the whole portrait is ex- 
treiiiety like him. He was much admir'd by King 
Charles, who ns'd to call him hit actor. He died of the 
ferer a week afwr ^fountfo^d, in December 1692." 

'■ Powell Boems to have been formed by nature," says 
Gibber, " for a first-rate actor, but to have mined him- 
self in a great manner by his negligence and drunken- 
ness.'' He was much hurtat Willis' success, who though 
intellectually inferior, superseded him. 

Soman, or Bowman, was supposed to be near ninety 
years old when he died ; no coquette was ever more careful 
to conce&l her age than Ibis actor. To those who asked 
him his age, his constant reply was " Sir, I am Tery 
well." 60 says Daviea in his notes to Downes' Uoscius 
Anglicanus. 

Vi illi&n» is said to have beec a good actor but too fond 

of his bottle. He seems to have retired from the stage 

about the same time us Sandford and Kynnston, i.e., 1700. 

Bowen, who succeeded Lacy in eccentric comedy, 

offended at being told that Johnson acted Jocomo iu 

the " Libertine " better than he did, sent for Quia, who 

had been of the party, to a tavern, drew upon him, and, 

despite all remonstrance, preese*! so furiously upon him, 

that Quin being compelled (o draw in his own defence, 

so wounded him that he died within tlircc days. For 

I this, Quin was tried but honourably acquitted. This 

1 happened in 171S. " Bo wen," according to Chetwood, 

I " btul a strong voice which made him considered as an 

I actor of spirit. He was bom in Ireland in 1666, and 

I played on the Irish stage several years ; he came to 

I Drury Ijane about 1689. He left a natural son who 

contrived to travel at the expense of government. 

" Mra Bracegirdle was now." says Cibber, 1690, 

" hlooming to her maturity, her reputation as an actress 

I groilmxlty rising with that of lier form. Never was any 
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woman in saoh general favour, which to the last scene 
of dramatic life she maintained by not being unguarded 
in her private character. This discretion made her the 
cara, the darling of the Theatre. She had indeed no 
greater claim to beauty than the most desireable 
Brunette might pretend to ; but her youth and lively 
aspect threw out such a glow of health and cheerfulness, 
that on the stage few spectators that were not past it, 
could behold her without desireJ* This concluding ob- 
servation seems strange to those whose habit it is to go 
to a Theatre for the purpose of seeing the play in a 
poetic, not in a sensual aspect, and who regard the per- 
formers merely as the automatons engaged to work out 
and illustrate the object the author had in view, and 
not as individual specimens of humanity of a low order, 
entirely apart from their theatric glory, who could for 
a moment be thought of for baser uses. The spectators 
who delighted in the drama before the introduction of 
women on . the stage, could not possibly have any other 
attractions than those arising from the play itself, its 
poetry and action ; and those who go to a Theatre with 
other thoughts and designs have no true sense of the 
intention of Stage Plays, and certainly no feeling for its 
poetry. 

Mrs Bracegirdle retired from the stage in the year 1710, 
in the height of her favour, when most of her contem- 
poraries she was bred up with were declining. She 
played once after, the part of Angelica in "Love for 
Love," for the benefit of her old friend, Mrs Betterton. 
She had acquired a handsome fortune, and died 12th 
February, IT-iS. 

*' Mrs Leigh, the wife of Mr Ijcigh the Comedian 
before mentioned,'' as Colley Gibber again remarks, 
'* had a droll way of dressing the pretty foibles of super- 
annuated beauties. She had in herself a good deal of 
humour, and knew how to infuse it into the affected 
mothers, aunts, and stale maids that had misu'd their 
market. In these she was extremely entertaining, and 
painted, in a lively manner, the blind side of Nature.'' 

Mrs Butler was recommended to the stage by King 
Charles. She was the daughter of a decayed knicht, 
and proved a good actress, besides being allowed to 
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sing and dance in perfection. In speaking, her 
sweet-toned Toioe, with her naturally genteel air, 
and her sensible pronunciation, rendered her wholly 
mistress of the amiable in many serious characters. In 
parts of humour she had a manner of blending her 
assuasiye softness even with the gay, the lively, and 
alluring; as in the second Constantia in the *^ Chances,'* 
in which Mrs Oldfidd^s lively performance did not equal 
hers. She having only forty shillings a week, and being 
denied the addition of ten more, went with Mr Ashbury 
to Dublin, who offered her any conditions. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM, EARL OF DEVONSHIRE. 

Lord Stewart of Their Majesties' Houshold, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Derby, Knight of 
the Noble Order of the Garter, and one of 
Their Majesties' Most Honourable Privy 
Council. 

My Lord, — The world no doubt will think I 
judge this play a faultless and excellent piece, 
when they see it presented to your Lordship, who 
cou'd never be tempted by Kings, to countenance 
faults in any man. I will not here say what my 
opinions are of this comedy ; perhaps some part of 
mankind and I differ about it, and I will not be 
guilty of the ill manners, I may say the ill morals, 
to wrangle in the presence of a nobleman, who 
gives all persons an obliging and entertaining re- 
ception. It would therefore be ingratitude to 
offend him who pleases all. I shall for that reason 
refer all disputes to a place where they may be 
managed with more decency ; and here I only beg 
leave to tell your Lordship, I approach you not as 
an author, but as an EngUshmau ; not to beg pro- 
tection for my errors, but to make my just acknow- 
ledgments to those qualities and deserts that have 
made all Englishmen ^our debtors. It has been 
our misfortune to live m a vicious, degenerate age, 
where men were thought great Wits, that had no 
more wit than what wou'd serve vicious pleasures ; 
Where men were thought great politicians, that 
had no more policy than what serv'd the Court s 
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ambition or their own : Wiere men were thought 
able lawyers, whose b«et skill was in confounding 
and overthrowing law; When men were thought 
the beat dii-inee, and traeal sons of the Church, 
who were for delivering up the English Church, and 
Frot«stant Fwth, into the mercy of a Church which 
has neither faith nor mercy, but boasts of infidelity 
as a virtue. And we have fal'n into the same 
miserable mistakes ; virtue has been so strange and 
unknowu amongst ns, vice has pass'd for virtue. 
Treachery to our country was called fidelity to 
the King ; betraying the laws was cali'd loyalty, 
which is fidelity to them : baseness of spirit was 
called Christian fortitude : and therefore men did 
all they could to dispirit us, in order to improve 
ua They pruetis'd upon us the arts of the Vir- 
tuoso ; they emptied our veins of the Englishman, 
and transfua'd a sheepish nature into us, which dis- 
poa'd us to slaughter : and, when they had done 
this, they thought they completed us. In such an 
age-, a Uttle wisdom and viitue would shine, and 
be of excellent use ; but your Lordship, even tn this 
age, has set an example that might have shone in 
the iKMt times, not only of England, but perhaps 
of Rome itself. When all virtues were at the 
greatest height, they ever were among mankind 
that we know of; then wou'd your lordship have 
been eminent for good sense, valour, honour, con- 
stancy, faith, fiiendship, and the most noble of 
Itoman virtues. What then ia ovring to your Lord- 
ship from this age, when much of these bad been 
unknown to us, had they not been maintained by 
yourself, and some few great men more, but by 
very few in so eminent a degree as you have done 1 
Who bi-gun BO early t In youth, a time when most 
men think not at all, or of nothing but pleasure, 
then did yon think and act right, and was one of 
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ontclra, that had promis'd tbem victory provided 
they kill'd not him, he to save his people p)ott«d 
hit own deBtruction. Had he been bred under our 
inoderu oracles, he would have plotted with the 
enemy, to save himself by hia people's destruction. 
And if wiw Kings have been deceiv'd, no wonder 
wenk thou(;htless men, and credulous women, soula 
[K«par'ii by nature for foUy, abounded with it, 
when it was sowed thick amongst them. And 
what successes it has had among the«e is too ap- 
parent b; our iil successes. How industriously do 
tliousftnds oppose their own preservation, and puss 
with themselves and others, for the most religions 
and wisest Protestants, and true EugJish, because 
they wish the ruin of tiur religion and nation, and 
desire to see England conquer'd by French slaves, 
and Irish fools ! These follies are the dregs of a 
corrupt age, and too nauseous to be generally 
swallowed. But they are the genuine coiisequeucti 
of those things too many great men have taught 
amongst us, though they have been so ill logicians 
as to prove the premises and deny the conclusion. 
How much to your Lordship's honour has it beeu, 
thxb you in youth had more understanding than 
those oracles that pretend to give the Kingdom 
wisdom ! More integrity and noble sea], than 
aumy who were our confessors, and are now our 
iaart3rra. They maintain'd, indeed, self-dt^nying 
opinions, and rend'ring all to the will of another, 
hut wiUi secret designs of having that other under 
tb«ir will and direction. And now many suffer 
for the public in shew, but indeed for their private 
credit among their believers and admirers, as we 
hare too much reason to suspect. Your Lordship 
in youth saw that truth uur seers could not see, 
■H supported it for its own sake ; not because it 
(opported you, fur you have often suffered by it. 
VOL. 4. 2 
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Nor dill you only begin veil ; you have heU on 
with a ruaolutioii and conalainiy rarely to bo found. 
You have been always one and the same great 
man, above all tein[)tatioiia or threats of Courts, 
and changes of fortune, ever adhering to a Iriend, 
and a cause, if good, though tlieir fortunes were 
never so bad. Ill Courts could not awe or buy 
you ; you bad more honour than they, and were 
better able to advance them than they could you. 
To give them greatness by all honourable ways 
was your sole aiubitiou ; and this when you were 
not [lossessed of your present splendid fortunes 
and dignities, that your greatness was in yuursel£ 
Then could nothing sway you but the public in- 
terest, of wliich a King is always a coneidcrable 
part. Tiiercfore, your opposition never was to 
Kings, but to Princes, who would not be Kings, but 
something apart from the public, and what we did 
not understand. Now we have a King indeed we 
find your Lordship one of the principal ornauients 
of his Court, and supports of his reign. 

One thing I must uot omit, though no man has 
more greatness than you, no man has more conde- 
scension. Though you are above the allurements 
aud threats of Princes, you are humble to the 
meanest of subjects ; You are most obliging to all 
men, and yet have given proofs by your sword, 
and otherwise you fear nu man. These qualitiee 
are very attractive, and no wonder if all persons 
court you. And I doubt not but your Lordship 
will pardon me, if I, by humbly dedicating myself, 
and so much as there is of good sense in my fol- 
lowing poor labour, to your favour, endeavour to 
do myself honour ; 1 am not so vain to believe 1 
can add any to you. Tluit I may approach your 
Lordship with the less offence, I boseecli you give 
me leave to shew the present I offer you comea 
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from hands more cIcbd than aome Guppose. 'Tis 
true 1 oppog'd some that oppoa'd the faults of 
Courts; but 'twas because I thought they did it iu 
so faulty a manner, as made tlie better cause a[i- 
pear the worse ; and confouuded it with many a 
bad one. Ill manners is certainly a cause no man 
ought to defend ; and is not among the riglits of 
the people. To expose this cnu'd not offend any 
man of sense and quality ; and therefore certainly 
not the Earl of Devoushire, who is judg'd by all 
men to be one of the best bred gentlemen in 
Europe. I had much bread from the Princely 
bounty of King Charles, and claims to more from 
his justice for a m^at province of vast value given 
in his reign to the French ; half of which was my 
father's rightful property and mine, as his heir. 
This tixt me in a dependence on that Court, for I 
could have my compensation no where else ; yet 
my avei-siuns to some things I saw acted there hy 
great men, carried me against my interest to ex- 
pose Popery and Popish courts in a tragedy of 
mine, cali'd, The Murder of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, which pleas'd the best men of England, 
but displeaa'd the worst ; for ere it liv'd long, it 
was stitlod by command. Nay, in what I wrote 
for the Court, I spar'd uot their tampering with 
knavisli lawyers, magistrates, and liish eviden^-e. 
But I am a subject nut to be relish'd, after what is 
gone before. PU give it over, for I shall suffi- 
ciently recommend myself to the esteem of all 
g<XKl men, under the title of, — My lord, your 
Eordeliip's most humble and obedient servant, 

JOHK CfiOWNE. 



THE PREFACE TO THE READER, 

I would Bay notluDg in defence of this comedy, 
if all the world were against it. It must be a 
great cause indeed that can justify a war upon the 
whole world; but there being multitudes, and 
some of very good sense, that cry out on the in- 
justice done me, I think I cannot in gratitude or 
.manners fling up the cause as defenceless, and 
disparage their jud^ents, who seek to give me 
reputation. I shall not trouble the reader with 
much defence, because I do not hear much said 
against mo. The complaints that I hear of plead 
in part for me^ The faults they lay on the 
characters are, there is not enough of any one of 
them ; this is a plain confession they are pleasant, 
else never so little would be too much of them. 
Tliey say many persons of quality, of both sexes, 
are exposed in them. That's more than I know, 
wlio aim^d at no ])articulars ; but this is a plain 
proof they are natural They say there are many 
incongruities in them. Lord Stately, contrary to 
his pride, goes a-wooing for his daughter, and 
begs Lord Wiseman to accept her. They that 
say this are thick-sighted, and do not see fieur 
enough. He woos for his daughter, but 'tis in 
order to woo for the Court The Court earnestly 
desir'd to get Lord Wiseman, and Lord Stately 
pimps for the Court ; a thing very agreeable to a 
Court slave, practised at all times by such men, 
and never more than in the last Court, when the 
greatest men in the kingdom went up and down, 
begging the laws of the meanest of the people. 
Nor is it unnatural to a proud man to do a shame- 
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fal thing ; on the contrary, the proader he is the 
more n fool, and the more likely to do uothiiig 
elae. Proud men frequently take tliose ways to 
honour that procure them contempt. They say 
'tis preposterous and a1»iird in the Frier to rush 
so boldly into a. lady's chamber. 'Tia granted, 
and for that reason I shew it, because it was the 
frequent impudent practise of the late priests and 
Friers. They who are diapleased with my shewing 
this, are pleased with the conduct of the Friers, 
and fain would have them again. Some say 'tis 
ridiculous and disagreeing with the pride of the 
Frier, to court a waiting gentlewoman ; on the 
contrary, he would therefore court a waiting- 
woman, because ho was proud. The pride of the 
Frier was nut the pride of a foppish heau, who 
thinks the enjoying a woman of ijuality one of 
the supreme glories of the world ; 'twas the pride of 
a Popish Prelate, Apostle, and converter of nations. 
And be was to maintain, with all possible caution, 
a character of sanctity, which might be endangered 
by an address to a woman of quidity. If she re- 
ject«d and eiqiOBed him ahe would bo believed. 
If she received hira, yet familiarities with her 
wonld be difficult ; and if they appeared, scandal- 
ous stories from a waiting-woman would be 
Blighted, and he could trample on them with scorn ; 
and if she receiv'd him, they might converse un- 
suspected. Besides, chaplains and waiting-women 
naturally love like twins. They are bred to- 
gether, and have often one kind of birth. And 
who so bkely to bear the Frier, when he was 
grown a ICight Reverend Homish bull, as a 
waiting-woman, who used to bear him during his 
whole growth from a cidf of a chaplain 1 And 
Right Reverend is a name that sounds much 
better in a Cathedral than an amour; 'twill nut 
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come well into a bohr or a billct-iloux ; and, if it 
stirs up a wanton love passion, it must be by the 
money that attends it, and therefore moat tempt- 
ing to a waiting woman. Some aay there's no 
plot in the play : they raay if they please say I 
nave no eyes ; if they do, 1 have no way to con- 
vince them of the contrary, but by desiring them 
to open theirs, and look. I am not old enough to 
love telling stories twice, and will not do it ; 'tis 
nnjunt to put the bookseller to charge for their 
foUy. They that saw no plot iu the play may 
wash their eyes from the dust my enemies made, 
and look again. If they will not, but will con- 
demn me without a trial, whose will be the shame 1 
That they saw no plot in it the first day, it's 
possible my enemies made such confusioa m the 
pit ; and, by consequence, among the actors upon 
the stage, no plot could be well seen or heard, 
but one in the pit to damn me, that was visible 
and audible enough. A play ought to be calmly 
heard before it is Judged, and heard more than 
once, if it has anything to say for itself, as most 
acknowledge this has; Judges that have pasee<l 
hasty sentences have oft Vteen forced to recant. 
Plays that have been condemned a while have 
been pardon'd and favoured, nay, doted on after ; 
and plays that have been doted on a while have 
been whipped and brandeil after. And this play, 
notwithstanding all the barbarous usage it re- 
ceived, began visibly to lift up its head, and take 
revenge on its enemies j but the players thought 
fit to keep it down, to preserve the peace of the 
stage, for otherwise they would never have given 
over a piny that brought so much good company 
together, as this did on the third day, by its own 
strength. For I never did, or will, make court 
to multitudes, and therefore they never did, or 
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will, tnnke court to me. I have much ado to get 
my right from them ; they who court them more 
get favours from them, but all that cmi he got 
this way U so small, I love not to go out of my 
way for it. No man can conclude of the infirm- 
ity of the play, harely from the mischiefs it re- 
ceived ; if a house tumble of itself, though it 
appeared never so strong, most certainly 'twas 
weak, but if it bo torn all to pieces, and tossed 
in the air, the devil was in't ; nobody can judge 
more or less of the strength or weakness of the 
building. This play, before it came on, pleased 
all that read it, all that I read it to, all that heard 
it rehearsed ; all the actors, they studied their 
parts with great delight, and expectation of success, 
and feared nothing more than not to maintain 
them so well as they deserv'd. Since the acting 
also, it lias pleased multitudes, and all are forced to 
confess, that there are many things new and pleas- 
ant, both in the wit and characters ; yet, after all this 
it is render'd horrible by some, as if it had nothing 
in it but monsters. Over-nice Sparks turn their 
hacks on it, and ladles are kept from it lest it 
shou'd fright them into fits ; this must proceed 
from the devil, there's nothing of man in it : And 
what ill spirits were at work, I think every man 
knows. I have not reail of any battle, siege, or 
skirmish, where any of the enemies of the govern- 
ment behav'd themselves with puch mettle and 
boldness, as, that party did that attack'd this play : 
They ran npon edge and point, and fought it with 
head, stick and heel ; and I commend them, for 
their heels and canes being as wise as their heads, 
but much harder, gave the play the worst blows. 
Had they trusted only to their heads they might 
have been worsted, but striking the ground per- 
petually with stick and heel made such a noise 
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and confusion, thnt Done but butchers, and others 
ua'd to bull-baitinga, cou'd take any pleafiure in the 
bouse. To these they made such au agreeable 
entertainment, and others they so deaf' ned, that 
none could attend to the players. On the contrary, 
the audience waa become actors, and the actors 
an audience ; seeing a pUy begun in the pit, the 
actors wer« bound in good manners to let theii- 
parta fall, and give way to their )>etterj. And »i 
it is generally said, they did. 8ome acquit me, 
and lay great fault npon tbem. Tliat I will not 
do, for some of them kept up their parts to a very 
good height, and those that let them fall when 
thc^ perceived them disgustful to any wore not in 
fault, but shewed more modesty than some actors 
iu the pill who act parts nauseous to the whole 
world ; parta for which they have been scom'd 
already by the Court they aerv'd, and yet they 
desire the return of it, to be scom'd again. For 
will that Court be more humble by coiKjut^t, and 
these men more worthy of favour by being twice 
fool'dl I will acknowledge, the oppoaition these 
men gave me rather encreaa'd than diminish 'd my 
reputation among good men that know them ; but 
these murderers of my play had not the mark of 
Cain on their forehead, they had agitators that 
drew many well-meaning people to their sides, whi) 
knew not whither they went 'Tis very common 
with men to grow sick at a play, and not to know 
whence the dtseaae comes ; they often think "tis 
caused by some ill air from the play, and it pro- 
ceeds wholly from some pestilent neighbour that 
blasts it. And as men that have the X'lague nften 
desire to infect a sound person, so half Wits, 
whom heaven has left to commit wicked songs and 
verses, and by such iniquities catch reproach, are 
always very uesiroua to give others some of their 
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shflme. None have run upon me with more eager- 
neas than some of these did. How severe have 
some been against me who could not fumifih out 
a aonii completely with sense, but have been forc'd 
to fill half on't with trash, as Cardinal Campeius 
did his eumpters, and fell into his disgrace : their 
Muses stumbled as his beasts did, and out came 
all their empty marrow-bones. 'Tis well known in 
this town tiiere Is a standing army of such fops as 
these, to maintain the reign of foppery, and fight 
all opposers of it that will not truckle to them 
and flatter them. Tliis play then must have had 
great vigour had it stood, for there were against it 
all of the Romish religion, all Protestants that 
would betray their religion ; besides, all the 
statelies, ranters, coquets, airy's and half-wits ; A 
torrent able to bring soil enough. And I wonder 
not the fancies of any were pall'd. And I do not 
wonder if any honest gentleman of sense, and my 
very good friends, went away displeas'd with a 
play imperfectly acted, and furiously opposed : I 
ahaJl lay no fault to their charge, but over mnch 
modesty ; they suffer their good judgements to be 
borne down by a crowd of ill ones, and with over 
much precipitance. Besides, for ought I know, 
tliey have reasons for their dissatisfaction I have 
not heard of; if they have not, yet I shall not 
blame them. A play may disgust the fancy when 
reason can find no fault. Some hate tragedies 
though never eo good, and others find no pleasure 
in comedy. After all, I do not pretend the play 
wants faults, or that men of sense cannot, with a 
little painstaking, find matter in it to be displeased. 
And, if any of my friends take pleasure in being 
displeas'd, I shall submit, and be glad I can give 
them pleasure any way. My opposition in this 
defence is chiefly bent against those, who, without 
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regard to right or wrong, treated me with bo much 
injustice; some, as themselves have boasted, to 
revenge on me what I once wrote against them ; 
others to revenge what I now wrote against them. 
These last I have least reason to complain of ; they 
have used me as well as they desire to do their 
country and themselves, for whose shame and 
niin they study, and with passion long. 



PROLOGUE. 

Heaven to the Muses well may coin deny, 
Pleasures attend on 'em no goltl can buy. 
Our poet even in poetry is poor, 
Yet he so charming finds his little store. 
All England seems to Iiim less rich than he, 
For he's content, wliich England ne'er will be. 
All sects and parties lend him stuff for plays, 
And his delight, though not his fortune raise. 
Goods borrowed thua he does not long retftin. 
But on the stage brings fools and knaves again 
To those that lent 'em, that they may have use. 
Profit and pleasure of their own produce. 
To-day he does make bold a farce to shew, 
Priests made and acted here some months ago ; 
They turn'd to farce the Court, the Churcli, the 

Laws, 
It met awhile some fortune and applause. 
Now sure, the Wits that did assist it then, 
And fain wou'd have it acted o'er again. 
Will like it on the stage ; 'tis cheapest here : 
Priests are good actors, but they're cursed dear ; 
And will, if they return, have greater pay. 
With reason ; oh, they lost a hopeful play. 
Truth is, if ever priests return, they come 
With all the hunger, rage, revenge o' Home, 
And, therefore, we had best no longer jar, 
We shall agree too late when in the snare. 
Nay, they who once serv'd priests, and still pro- 
mote 
France, Teague, and Jesuit, in their secret vote ; 
And are bo mad, they'd give up England's glory, 
Only to keep the wretched name of Tory, 
Had better quit their plots, and cheaply sit 
To see us act the product of their wit. 



DRAMATIS PERSON.*. 

Lord Stately, Father q/") ^ x 
Laura ana Juluiy . . j 

Lord Wiseman, in love with ) ^^^ kinaston. 

Laura, .... J 
Bellamour, in love with Julia, Mr Powell, 
Father Finical, A Friar, of\ 

theCmvent of St. James\ I ^ Bowman. 

and made a Bishop %n part- i 

Urns injidelium, . . ) 

^"J"""! ^11^^, ^y^'^lUK Williams. 
bauch of Quality, . . J 

Old Ranter, His father, . Mr Underhill. 

DULLMAN, A companion of the ) ^^^ ^^ 

Eanters, . . . j 

Lady Pinch-gut's Coachman, Mr Bowen. 

Sir Thomas Credulous, Mr Sandford. 

Laura, Lord Statdifs eldest \ 

daughter, a great Gallant and > Mrs Jordan. 

Coquet, . . . ) 

JuuA, Laura's sister, . Mrs BRACEGiRDLhx 
Airy, A young, gay heuuty, \ 

pnvately dehatich^d and kept > Mrs Butler. 

by Lo7'd Wiseman, . ) 

Lady Pinch-gut, A »^'c^, I mrs Lee. 

covetous widow, . . j 
Lady Credulous, Sir\ 

Thome's wife, ^ %^«^ ( Mrs Bo^tell. 
papist, doting on priests ; an ( 

admirer of Father Finical, ) 
Pancy, Lady Credulous s woman. 
Lady Admirers of Father 

Finical, 

Scene : London, 
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Scene, A Room. 

Enter LoRD Wiseman, and kis Genti,eman. 

Gen. I wonder your Lordsliip tliinks of marrying 

i' tliiB family ; there's folly enough in it to make 

ten families miserable. 'Tia true, my Lord Stately 

is n great man. 

Lo.W. A great man? He's a vain silly old boy, 
that at threescore is fond of toys, of the smiles of those 
above him, atid the cringes and bows of those below 
him, that will rave if the Court don't dandle and 
]ilease him. He's made a slave by slaves, and a fool 
by fo()ls, arid ia more inconsiderable than thou art. 
Gen. I, my Lord t I'm a great man in comparison 
of liim. 1 have a more noble employment I 
serve your Lordship, a man of honour, and you 
ser^-e your country and religion ; my Lord Stately 
serves priests and friars, yet, which is strange, is a 
Protestant, and a very proud man. 

Lo. W. Oh ! your proud man is ever servile. 
He's humble to those above him, in order to domi- 
neer over all below him. 

Gtn. Will not your Lordship disgrace yourself by 
marrying this Lord's daughter 1 
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Lo, W, I will not marry his daughter but his 
enemy, for so she shall be if I marry her. I mean 
an enemy to his faults and follies. And so, by 
marrying her, I sliall make war upon him, and 

E've the Kingdom some reprisals for the wrong he 
IS done it 

Gen, But does your Lordship hope to get her 
consent to marry you without a fortune 1 

Lo, W, I confess, *tis not likely I should prevail 
with a sparkish coquet to be a martyr for laws, 
who wou*d be lawless, and values a billet-doux 
above Magna Charta. To be a martyr for religion, 
who goes not to adore but to be ador'd, and cares 
not what faith men have in religion, so they have 
a true faith in her beauty. 

Gen, I wondej" your Loixlship loves her. 

Lo, IF, Love is seated in the veins not in the 
reason. And she is very handsome, and has much 
wit in her head, though little in her conduct ; and 
virtue in her heart, though levity in her beha- 
viour. Her fault is not too little virtue, but too 
much vanity. Truth is, the luxury she finds in 
her beauty corrupts her understanding. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, My Lord, here is my Lord Stately's gentle- 
man usher ! 

Lo. W, Ha ! Then my Lord has heard o' my ad- 
dress to his daughter, and by his coming shou'd 
approve of it, and by consequence of our side. 
Call the Usher ! 

Enter Usher. 

Ush, An't please your Lordship, my Lord sends to 
enquire of your health, and if this be a convenient 
season for your Honour to receive a visit from his 
Lordship. 
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Lo. W. A fool is never in season. (Aside.') 
I shall be glad to see jour lard ; wheu will he be 
herel 

Ush. Immediately, my Lord his Honour is but at 
the next door, making a visit to a person of Honour, 
and, juat as I came away, their Honours were upon 
taking their last solemn leaves. 

Lo. W. Never to see each other more, sir t are 
they travelling } 

Usk. No, my Lord, they see each other daily, and 
never meet or part without many great and 
solemn ceremonies. 

Lo. W. Coxcomb ! there's no such thing as a 
solemn ceremony, \_Asidr. 

EiUeT a Footman. 

Fool. Sir, here's your Lord's footman come from 
your Lord, to tell you your Lord's hat is blown 
out of his hand. 

Lo. ir. Why did not the footman take it up t 

Uih. He durst not, my Lord; it is above him. 

Lo. fK Where t A top o' the chimney ? 

Ush. Above his office, my Lord, [Exit. 

Lo. IK How does this fool for want of solid 
greatness swell with empty ceremony, and fortify 
himself without ivorks. That a man must dig 
through rubbish to come at an a^^ ! Oh ! here he 
comes. 

Enter Lord Stately <itid XJsmer. 
MyLord,your Lordship has surpriz'd me. I intended 
lo receive you at your coach. 

Lo. S, My Lord Wiseman, I am your creature. 
Upon my booour, you have a pretty house here 

Lo. iF. Indifferent, my Lord. 
Lo. a. What 1— 
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XoL W. Indifferent, my Lord. Pox on him, he 

counts it a piece o' State to have no ears or at 

least none for anything but a Minister o' State. 

Lo. S. Who's that t 

L(k W, My servant, my Lord. 

Lo, S. Is he of a good family 1 

Lo, W, I don't know, my Lord. 

Lo, S, Not know 1 Oh ! that's a fault— a fault- 
persons of Honour should have men of fashion 
about them. I mind nothing in my gentlemen so 
much as families ; and so anciently all persons df 
Honour did : but the civil wars undid us, embez- 
zell'd all the grandeur and ceremonies of England. 
Sir, set your Lord and me a couple of chairs ! Will 
your Lordship give me leave to sit 1 

Lo. IF, Oh ! my good Lord 

Lo, S, I mean by your Lordship's example ; till 
you sit I stand 

Lo. JV, Oh ! good, my Lord- 



ly. 8, To all eternity ; I stand to eternity. 

Lo, W, A fool is troublesome even with his 
courtesy. {Aside,) My Lord, Pm at your com- 
mand — 

Lo, Sta, My Lord, your humble — very humble^ — 

[After much ceremony he sits and blows. 

Now let me sec — come — pooh ! [Blows. 

Lo, W, Pox o' this boisterous fool ! what devil 
brings him hither 1 [Aside. 

Lo. S. Let me see — come — pooh ! [Blows, 

Lo, W. Now is he thrashing his brains for prate 
and has nothing in them but chaff. Wou'd he were 
beating hemp in Bridewell. [Aside. 

Lo, S. My Lord, I have not had the honour to 
see your Lordship a considerable time ; your Lord- 
ship comes not to Court, which I could wish you 
would. It becomes a man of quality to follow the 
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Court, It has been the glory of our family, thert- 
has not been one person in it these four hundreil 
years, that has not followed the Court, served the 
Court, voted for the Court, fought for the Court, 
nay, many of us bave had the honour to lose our 
lieade for the Court; and is not that a great thing? 
ha J what J 

Lo. W. No doubt, my Lord, 'tis very honourablp 
to pay reverence to our Princes, and all obedient-' 
to tbeir lawful commands; but I am very un- 
willing to pay respect to priests and friara that 
abuse the Court and nation. 

Lo. S. Oh they are great favourites, and 'tis a 
piece of good breeding to honour a favourite. 
Pray, come to Court, my Lord, and make a figure 
there as I do ; it will be very well taken. I'll 
assure you, your Lordship was nominated this 
morning at the Koyal levee, with a very high 
character, as a person whose service would be 
greatly acceptable to the Court. Whereupon I 
presently reflected upon some informations I lately 
received, that your Lordship is pleased to think 
Weil of a daughter of mine. Is it so, my Lord 1 ha I 

Lu. W. All the world are admirers of both your 
Lordship's iair daughters. 

Lo. S. My Lord, your humble — very hiimbli'. 
I resolved to discourse the matter with your I^ord- 
Hhip, and that's the affair that brings me hither. 
My Lord, come to Court 1 I bave a lady at your 
service. Whatt whati 

Lo. IF. A very fine pimp, (asidf.) Your Lord- 
ship's most bumble servant. 

Lo. S. Which of my daughters is it that has 
moat power over your lordship, lial 

Lo. W. The eldest, my Lor.l. 

Lo & Ha! 
p, W. The eldest, my Lord. 

blTOt. 4. S 
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Lo. S. Very well ; ahe's a great Gallant, and has 
much o' the air aiid e]>irit of the Slalelys. My 
youngest daughter has something more ot' a negli- 
gent air J but they are both fina women, very fine 
women. Well, my Lord, pray let me see you at 
my bouse ! what 1 

Lo. If. My Lord, you do me too much honour. 

Lo. S. Why. that's well said. 

Lo. ir. 'Tis not safe to alight him. [Asiilf. 

Lo. S. I'm come to be your neighbour. 1 livi- 
hard by at my lady Pinch-guts. Ha 1^ 

Lu. W. Indeed, my Lord I I thought I saw her 
servants at the door. 

Lo. S. Oh I There's a knack In that ; a notable 
knack—my Lady nud I understand one another. 

Lo. IF. Vour Lordship is not upon marrying the 
Ladyl 

Lti. S. Some such matter, ha ! what ) 

Lo. If. I think she's a Koman Catholic. 

Lo. S. Oh ! never the worse, I shall make my 
courtthat way tothe Court. Whatever her religion 
be, her own .merit is great. 'Tis true, she's a 
citizen's widow; Sir Thomas Pincligut was a 
citizen, hut her father was an honourable Lord 
Viscount ; and she has a fair estate, which her 
own excellent parts have much improved. 

Lo. W, By starving herself, and all her servants. 
\A8id€. 

Lo. S. Now the truth is, I would as soon as 
possible secure my daughters, by noble marriages, 
from the riide attempt of ruffians. You know one 
young Ranter, my Lord. 

Lo. ff. I do, my Lord, 

Lo. ^. He boasts himself to be the cock-drinker, 
■ock-fighter, and cock-wencher o' Christendom. 

Lo. W. He does so, and is as proud of it at if 
he were Emperor of Christendom. 
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Lo. S. Ay, there's a folly reigns among us ; 
your young fellows now are proud of liaving no 
maunerB, no seDse, no learning, no religion, no 
good nature ; and boast of being fops and sots, and 
pox'd, in order to be admired. Now my daughter 
waii at a play in a box, and yoiiDg Ranter talks 
to her, gallants to her coach, fotlowe her home. 
all whether she would or no, and there I'liffles my 
maids, beats my men, breaks my windows, and 
nina away like the devil conjured out of a house. 

Enlei' a Footsian, nuining. 

FmL My Lord ! my Lord ! my Lord 1 

Lo. S. SO|myLord,myLord,my Lord! this fellow 
and I are companions. Pray, Mr Footman, how 
long have you been bo great I Do you not know 
the orders of my house, sirrah 1 that no footmun 
must deliver a message to my own person, but 
hand it reverently to me by my gentleman ) 

Fniyt. An't please your honour, I come about 
business u' consequence. 

ZiO. S. Sirrah ! Manners is business of conse- 
qnence. What you have to say, deliver to my 
gentleman usher. 

Foot. Look yon, sir — 

Lo. S. Look you, sir i what a saucy preface 
there is to hia message, and how he chops up my 
gentleman usher. Sirrah, I'll have you corrected ! 

Fool. I don't know how his Honour would have 
me speAk, but while his Honour is teaching me 
to speak, his coach and horses will be lost. 

Lo. S. What says the fellow I my coaeh and 
horses lost t 

Foot. Ves, an't please your Honour. One Mr 
Ranter and his father, old Squire Ranter, and one 
Mr DuUman, and a great heap o' bullies and 
whores, and fiddlers, came all drunk out of a 
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tavern, and, seeing your Honour's coach, pulled the 
coachman out o' the box ; and away gets a hea]) 
o' whores into the coach, and a heap o* fiddlers o' 
top o' the coach, and a heap o' bullies behind the 
coach ; and young Squire lianter gets into the 
box, and old Squire lianter gets o^ top o*one of the 
horses for a postilion, and away they drive, kick- 
ing and whipping, and singing and fiddling, an<l 
bawling and roaring, all to the devil. And I 
believe your coach will be broke, and your horses 
killed, or run away with. 

L/K Sfa. So — vf ry brave I 

h). IV, Ha* you sent nobody after them to stop 
themi 

Foid. We did what we cou'd U) stop them ; but 
they drew their swords, and threat'ned to cut us 
in pieces : Then we threat'ned them with a Justice 
o* Peace, and then they swore they'd kill all 
Hickes^Hall. 

Lo. Sta. Let them go! I am glad o' this; to st4».al 
horses is flat felony. I shall have an opportunity 
to rid the world of a damnable pest, that threatens 
to depopulate us ; a nation o' savages, Iwrn among 
ourselves, over-run and destroy us ! The play-house 
is as dangerous as a campaign ; before we go 
thither, we ought to enter our guts in an Insurancti 
Office. 

[A noise of singing^ roarhnj, andjuidliiig tPtthouf, 

Lo. W. Tm in a horrid fear these Barbarians ar** 
invading us ; this is their martial music. 

Find. My Lord, they're come I I see them. 

Ijo. Sta. Draw ! 1*11 fight them. 

L(), W, Do not, my Lord ! liiinter is stout. 

Lh Sta, Stout 1 Sir, I am as stout as he 

Ia). W, But you ha' not so strong a party; do not 
bring mischief on youi'selt. 
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Li). Sla. I value do miBchief like dishonour. Shall 
I euBer rascals to trample upon me 1 ^Vliat 1 

Lo. W. I think 'twill dishonour your Lordship's 
greatness to contend with sots. 

Ijd. Sla. You aay right! 'twill be not very grace- 
ful to peck with jack-daws: and I'm in your Lord- 
ship's house, I'll be govem'd. 

EiUer yomg Rantbb, old Ranter, Duli.man, 
BtUlie", Wliores, Fiddlers ; Out Fuldlem playing, 
the rest siiiginif and dancing. 

0. Ran. My Lord Wiseraan — confouud me — 
bow doet do ? — confound me— 

Lo. Sla. Atheistical and nonsensical. 

y. Han. Wiseman, kiss mine a — , with a " iero — 
lero — lillibullero " [Stnifs. 

0. Ban. Is not my son a pleasant dog 1 

DuiL You're happy in a son — rot me 

Lo. Sta. Rare refiu'd conversation. 

Y. Han. We, wanting coaches, make bold with 
an honest Lord's coach; but, i'faith, I'm afraid we 
lia' done it some damage. So, being very civil 
twrsous, we come to beg his pardon. Oh ! here he 
ts — Gentlemen, beg his pardon ! My Lord, I beg 
your pardon with al) my soul. 

0. Ran., Dull., i*u//(M. My Lord, we beg your par- 
don 

Y, Ran. My Lord, we beg to be more acquainted 
with you. 

0, Ran., Dull., BuiUts. We beg to be more ac- 
quvnted with you, my Lord. 

lio. Sla. These fellows will murder me. 

[All iiuw»W« on kitn, attd toss Mm lo and fro. 

Y. Ran. We are lewd fellows, my Lord. 

0, Ran. As lewd as Sillybub the I^ng of devils. 

Lo. Sta. Sillybub 1 Belzebub the ^p means. 
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He serves the devil, and does not know his 
master's name. 

Y, Ran. My Lord, pray take notice of this fellow \ 
he's my father, and a very honest son of a whore. 

Lo, Sta. He calls his father, son of a whore ! 

0, Ban. A pleasant dog. 

Lo. Sta. He calls his son, dog. 

Dull. Rare company, really. 

Lo. Sta. Well sir, what have you done with my 
coach 1 and where is it ] 

V. Ban. In my a — , my lord; your most humble 
servant. 

Lo. Sta. An impudent fellow ! 

0. Ban. Ha ! ha ! Witty rogue ! He says a thou- 
sand o' these things in a day. 

Dull. He's the glory o* the nation. 

Lo. Sta. If I have not these fellows beaten, I'll 
forfeit my coat of arms. 

Y. Bun. Wiseman, we have been boxing the 
heavens all night with oaths, till the face o* the 
sky look'd black and blue. 

0. Ban. Ha, boys ! the rogue has more wit than 
half the nation. 

Dull. Than forty nations really. 

Y. Ban. Will you rob, my Lord ? You and I'll 

take a purse together this fellow and I have 

done it often. 

0. Ban, We have, i'faith — we rob— ha ! ha ! 

Lo. Sta. Rob ? a very good jest — why do I stay 
to hear the nauseous prate of these beastly fellows ? 

Y. Ban. Are you going, my Lord ] Pray don't 
let's lose your company — Ladies, my Lord is a 
courtier, he'll not deny you anything. Caress 
him, caress him I [The WencJus ramp on Lord Stately. 
Lo. Sta. Stand off, you impudent queens. I 
shall be ridden to death with night-mares ; stunk 
to death ! 
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<. W. Away, you sluts ! 

I. Sta. Sirrah, you are an impudpnt saucy fel- 
low, to abuse a man o' iny Quality. I'll aenil your 
baggages to Bridewell, and break your pat«. 

Y. Ran. Break my pate 1 ha ! ha ! 

0. Ban. Thou break my boy's pate 1 

Lu. fT. Laugh at these fellows, my Lord ! do nut 
honour them with your anger. 

Lo. Sla. Tis true, I make them too considerable ; 
farewell, my Lord ! 

Lo, jr. Pray, let me see yonr Lordship in your 
coadi. [Exit icilh Lord StaUly. 

Y. Ran. Sirrah, get you gone, you old-Faahion'd 
tag ! and hang at your master's breech. 

\ Kicks mti the Usher. 

0. Rati. Thou Cseaar, thou Alexander ! 

Dull. He's a greater man than either of them. 

Enter LoHD Wiseman. 
'K. Ran. So, have you dispos'd o' your moral 
proud puppy 1 

id. U'. All 1 thou cully, how art thou cheated 
out of thy wit, thy manners, thy good nature, by 
the brutal fools of the age, tliat palm false sense 
Upon thee, Thou ait by nature a good virtuous 
fellow. 

Y. Ran. Virtuousl there's a character for a girl ! 
shortly hell say I have the greeu-sickncBs. 

0. Ran. Virtuous 1 If I thought he was virtuouK 
I'd cut his pate. 

Y. Ran. You cut my pate 1 Have you a mind t.i 
have the handle o' your face wrung off, old brazen 
nose ) [^Prills kiajnthtr bij tJi« nose. 

0. Bun. Do you see the dog % look o' the boy I 
look o' the boy ! ha ! ha 1 

Duil. The beat company that ever was bom. 

Lo. W. I tell thee, thou art a.'; arrant a 
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hypocrite in vice as some are in religion; thy 
lewdnesses are all borrowed, yet art thou proud of 
them. Thou may'st as well be proud of borrowed 
clothes. I had ratlier wear a fool's livery than his 
folly, and be his footman than his ape. Leave 
these things ! nature designs thee not for them ; 
thou hast no call to them. 

Y. Ran. No caU 1— 

[Pulls out a cat-^Mll and squeaks. 

0. Ran. There he has him again. Wit again — 
ha! ha! 

Dull. Incomparably pleasant I 

Lo. W. Dost thou take this for wit 1 This may 
entice cats to thee. But this and thy other follies, 
will drive all men and women o' sense and quality 
from thee. 

y. Ran. Has Stately*s daughter, your mistress, 
neither sense nor quality ) 

Ijo, W. Oh ! sir, I have heard o' your behaviour 
there. 

Y. Ran. You shall hear more of it shortly, sir. 
And you shall find I am no such virtuous good- 
natur'd fellow, as you take me for. And don't you 
abuse me with such a pimping character. I scorn 
virtue and good nature, and all things that belong 
to 'em. I never will do one good thing, or say one 
true word while I breathe. Why do you think I 
make love to your mistress ) because I don't like 
her, and every word I speak to her will be a lie. 

0. Ran. Oh ! brave soul. 

Dull. Oh ! a noble soul really. 

[Ereuni all but Lo. Jr. 

Lo. W. So, this young fellow is like to go right. 
He has a false understanding, and he's put to 
school by his father to brutal bullies, that are 
worse fools than their lewd disciple; and made 
him believe all sorts of brutality very fine. Thus 
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too much of our nation is corrupted at tiie fountain- 
head, the youth. 

Ejiler n Servant. 
Ser, My Lord, here's Madam Airy! 
Lo, H\ She did not meet the Ranters, I hope 1 
SfT. No my Lord, slie came in the usual way at 
the back door. 

Lo. W. That's well ! I love her so well still lo 
be t«Dder of her reputation. [^strff. 

Call in the hopping, chirping, singing binl ! 
EidfT Airy dancing and singing. 
Airy. When the kind wanton Iiour 
Oave me into hia power, 
He never trembled more 

To go on duty. 
When he to win renown, 
ScaI'd a proud lofty town, 
As to lay gently down, 
A yielding beauty. 
Bonjotr, MoHeieur. You see all your cruelty shall 
not take my good humour from me. What ! you 
have been serenaded by the Itauters 1 
Jj>. W. Did you meet 'em J 
Airy. No, 1 need not meet 'em, they follow me 
fast enough. Kanter makes love to me ; I shall 
not want for lovers whan I ha' lost you. 

Lo. W. Nay, you'll do very well in his consort, 
for you tune your fiddle much after his manner. 

Airy. Well, I have done noticing but laugh, 
since you fool'd yourself by courting that vain 
coquette, my Lady Stately's daughter. 

Li>. fr. She shall be worth having when I 
marry her. 

Airy. In money, you mean 1 
Lo. /f. in virtue and honour. 
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Airy, She roust borrow them then, for she has 
none of her own. 

Lo, W, Then she must keep better company 
than you are, for you can lend her none. 

Airy, I have more honesty than she has, for I 
don't pretend to virtue, when I have none. 

Lo. W, You mistake her character; she has 
virtue, but does not pretend to't. I do confess she's 
too hberal of her reputation. 

Airy, But not of her heart. You think she loves 
you ; she has a passion for one of more desert. 

Lo, IV, Who's that ? 

Airy. For the whole town; you han't more 
desert than the whole town. She has appointed 
this day to meet the whole town i' bed. 

Lo, W, Meet the town i' bed ? What de'e mean ? 

Airy, She has given notice to the whole town 
she intended to be sick to-day; that is, she 
receives visits i' bed, pretending to be indispos'd, 
but her design is to charm the men, and dazzle the 
whole town, with the glory of her bed equipage. 

Lo, W, Dares she do this under her father's eye 1 

Airy. Oh ! he scorns to come into his daughter's 
chamber. 

Lo, W, I wish you never came thither, for I 
believe you do me mischief ; but I foreive you, for I 
love you, and wish more good to you than you do to 
yourself. I wish you honesty, which you care not 
for. I have committed a fault with you ; to make 
you amends, and keep you out o' temptation, I 
allow you two hundred pounds a-year. Use me 
how you will, it shall be continued to you, pro- 
vided you do no harm to yourself, by a vicious 
course o* life. 

Airy, Oh ! sir, do what you will with your 
pension. As long as I enjoy the sight of that ridicul- 
ous false grimace o' yours, I desire no more to 
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moke me &t; bo, much good may yuu do with 

your new mistresa— ha I ha I 

Lo. W. Tliat ever such a potent and belov'd 

Queen as beauty should have euch a weak 

counsellor as woman ! 

Error, by help of wit, is often brought 
In dark di^^ise, to steal upon the thought. 
By help of beauty it has open Bway, 
And fully triumphs in the sight of dny. 



ACTTlI. 

Scene, iMdy Piiielu/ut'g Hottse. 

Sennit walkuig in the Hall. 

EjiitT Lord WiSEMAN. 

Lo. IF. Who belongs to this house t 
Enter PoRTERanif Coachman. 

Pot. Here's more company come, and we lia' nn 
liveries, we shall disgrace my Lady. 

Co. Who's fault is it 1 A miserable covetous 
woman — she's gone abroad, and has lock'd up our 
liveries in her closet, and forgot to give the key to 
the housekeeper. Let her be disgrac'd an slie 
will. Who'd you speak with, sir I 

L/>. W. Who are you that ask me the question! 

Pnr. We are my Lady Pincli-gut's men, sir. 

Co, Her meul no,her mice. We live upon crumbs, 
and a good cat would run away with us all. 

Lo. W. I thought you did not belong to my 
Lord Stalely. 

Co. No, we ore not so lucky. 

Pot. We may in time, sir ; there's kindness be- 
tween my Lord and my Lady. 
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Lo. IV. I wonder at it My Lord's humour is 
very opposite to hers ; he loves grandeur. 

Co, So does she, sir, but hates to pay for't 
She will ha' servants for a show, and they shall 
ha' liveries for a show, when company comes : 
But when company's gone we are stripped and 
starv'd ; a damn'd papistical heathen. She's a pa- 
pist, sir, but no Christian. She'll give money to a 
cross, but not a farthing to a Christian. 

Por. Yes, she'll give money to the priests. 

Co, Why, are they Christians 1 Prithee thou art 
a fool, they are cunning knaves ; they have more 
wit than to trouble themselves with religion. 
They'll have religion for you, if you'll pay for't, 
and such as shall tit you to a hair. If you be a fool, 
they'll give you nonsense shall make you ten times 
more a fool. If you be a knave, they'll teach you 
tricks shall make you ten times more a knave. 
Here's my lady is bad enough of herself, but when 
she has been with her priest, she plays the devil 
with a good conscience. 

Lo, W, Nay, 'tis a common trick with all parties, 
to take up with some easy Church device, instead of 
honesty and virtue. But how came my Lord and 
Lady to be both in a house ; my Lord is not a lodger 
sure 1 

Co, No, but my Lady is, or rather a mumper ; 
she has begg'd the backhouse, the gardens, to lay 
herself and lier goods in, on pretence she cannot 
get a house to her mind ; and, 'tis true, she never 
will till she has one for nothing. 

F(rr, My Lord wanting a porter, I do duty as his 

E3rter ; I ha' no gown, indeed, but that's not my 
ord's fault. My Lord nobly gave his gown to the 
porter he turned off ; my Lady bestows her gown 
upon the hooks in her closet 
Lo. li\ Is my Lord within 1 
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Co. IT he be yon can't apeak with liim, iinle** 
you be a great man- Here's company coiue out o' 
the country by his own ordur, yet they have woni 
out their boote in his hall, before they cou'd epeak 
with him. 

P(yr. Ay, air, they have walk'd many a mile in hia 

hall. Well, I'll call Uie usher to you. [E^il. 

Enter Bellamoub. 

Lo. W. Oh, Mr fiellamour, your servant. Are 

Ci buried in State affairs, that you visit this great 
rd Stately 1 

Brll. My Lord. I'm busied in love and matrimony, 
the great foundation of States and Governments. 

EllliT USHEK. 

Ush. My Lord Wiseman, your humble servant, 
and Mr BcUamour, your servant ; will you be 
pleas'd to walk up into the diiiiug-rooin 1 
EnltT Lady Pinchgut. 

Ca. Here cornea our LaJy Devil. 

Lt. P. Why, you raaeala, you villains 1 

Co. She has been at confession. [jiaide. 

La. P. How dare you use a person of my ijuality 
thual Bless me ! 1 ha' no comfort in my estate, 
aor my tionotir. I'm a person of Honour, and can't 
live without servants, aiul I'm a person of uuiler- 
standinK. and can't live with them ; they are audi 
msuals and fops. Because I won't let these fellowii 
wear my liveries to huff and strut in for their prldo 
and lewdness, to pick up strumpets, they wont 
wi^r them for my honour, but, wlien my back is 
tum'd, disgrace me out of malice. If these fellows 
had Burv'd my Lord Viscount Father so, he'd ha' 



knock'd them down. 

Co. We are so starv'il you may blow u 



down. 
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Por, Twas not our fault, your honour lock'd them 
up in your closet, and carried away the key iu 
your pocket. 

La, P. How 1 How 1 Call my Housekeeper ! 

Enter Housekeeper. 

You slut, you careless treacherous slut ! why did 
you suffer me to carry the key of my closet abroad 
and so these fellows could not come by their 
things 1 you did it o' purpose to disgrace me, you 
slut. These common people hate us persons of 
Honour ; I swear they do. Fetch the fellows their 
things, you slut ! 

Ho. K, We have a fine time on't here ; neither 
meat, drink, nor good words. [As'uU. Exit, 

La, P. How, gossip ! do you mutter ? Til knock 
your teeth down your throat 

Co. Teeth may be spared i' your house ; here is 
no great business for them. [Aside. 

Enter HOUSEKEEPER with lireries, and a Ser- 
vant with mndles. 

La, P, Bless me, what a pass servants are at ! put 
on your clothes. And see how that maid carries 
the candles, wasting of 'em ; When I come to be 
your Lady Til teach you better huswifry. 

Co. Oh ! how careful she is of candles ! they are 
the only servants in the house she endeavours to 
keep out of consumptions. Td desire no longer 
lease of a house than during the lives of three 
candles of hers. But she can waste us. I*m star- 
ved into a skin fit for nothing but to make a bud- 
get for a tinker — [Aside. 

Elder Usher. 
Ush. Gentlemen all, you that wait to speak with 
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iny LorJ ; hia Honour sends to let you know his 
Honour sees no company. 

[The Cvnipimy yn aiwiy nhnkimf their headn. 

La. P. How 1 does he see no company 1 pull uff 
your clothes I Put out my Lord's candles I Why 
should his candles be wasted to no purpose. 

Co. So, now to the old trade again. \_Asiilr. 

Ln. P. Now 1 think on't, 1*11 go to Court ; put 
un your things again. 

Co. The devil's in this woman. [Agide. 

Lu. P. Put my horses i' my coach — and you, 
sirrah 1 come to me for my flambeaux. 

[To a Footvmn. Exit. 

Co, Put the horses i' your coach 1 I can put all 
their flesh i' my pocket, 

P'rr. What a hell have we ! 

Co. A belli why we ha' no fire, except whnl. 
comes out of her damnable chojis ; she warms that 
way, I confess. [Exeuni Co., Pur. 

Btittr Vimiig RANTER, Old Ranter, and Dullman, 
all half drunk. 

Y. Han. Bitches, bawda, sons of fifty fathers, 
who dares live here 1 who daree be above ground 
while I am 1 I will, — will — make all the rascals in 
this nation die, for fear 1 kick 'em to death. 

0. Han. Here's a mettled rogue I 

Ihiil. All soul ! confound me. 

Y. B'ln. You sons of whores! 

Eiiier Airy in a chatT. Yuung Ranter dmws at tht 
Chairmen, and they run aaaij. 

Airy. How now! what is the matter 1 

Y. Jian. Who 1 Madam Airy ) 

Airy. Why do you draw upon my Cliainnen, 
Mr Kant«r t 

Y. Ran. 1 owe the sons of whores ten pounds ; 
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Ao I wou'd ha' ran 'em through. That's my way o' 
discharging dt*bt^. 

0. Ran, Your servant, Madam Airy ! how de'e 
like my boy \ 

Airy. Like him t I wou'd feign admire him, and 
he won't let me. 

K Ran. Not let thee, child ? 

Airy. No, nature has made you a fiddle to en- 
tertain ladies, and you make yourself a tabor, and 
pipe for the bears. 

Y. Ran. What ! wou'dst ha' me be a dormouae f 

j4iry. Be yourself, a tine gentleman. 

v. Ran. My dear. 

0. Ran. Dee hear? all the world admires my 
boy. 

Dull. He's a curious fellow, really. 

Y. Ran. Now wou*d I feign say a fine thing to 
thee, and I have good things i' my head, but they 
lie so oddly I can't come at 'em — a pox on 'em ! 

Airy. You spoil the spring o* your brain; 'tis 
always i* the wet 

Y. Ran. Hang prating : I love thee, and will 
love with any man in England. 

Airy. So you said before, and yet run after my 
Lord Stately's daughter. Did not you go home 
with her t' other night I 

Y. Ran. No, my legs and arms, and some part 
o* me went with her, but my soul was with thee. 
'Tis true she's a magnificent whimsey, and Fd give 
a thousand pound, only fur the glory of her, and 
to triumph over Wiseman. 

Airy. How de'e mean f To have the glory of her 
love and admiration t The glory of having her 
ilote on you to death 1 If you mean no more, HI 
assist you in it ; I am willing all the world should 
love and honour the man I love,' — tis an honour 
to me. 
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0. Ban. De'e hear 1 she honours my boy. All 
the world dotes on my boy. 

I}al. They've reason confound me I 

¥. Ran. By thy bright self, I mean no more. 

Airy. Then behave yourself as you ought ; Til 
conduct you to her. I am going now to visit her ; 
she's above stairs. 

Y. Bun. Oh I lead me to her, Tl] behave my- 
self like any ginger-bread.* But first I must 
marshal my dress at a glass. 

Airy. I'll lead you to a glass, and then to the 
lady, and you shall see such a night-piece ; she's 
now in a tempting nightKlress i' bed. 

0. Ran. r bed 1 go up, go up, Jack ! 

V. Ban. Go upl I'll boil upl I've such a fire in 
me that all the claret 1' my stomach is burnt, and 
all the sack is muU'd. 

Dul. Rare ! really. 

Airy. (Aside.) So, this is excellent! may be I 
may get this fooL However, I have the pleasure 
of plaguing Wiseman. Now he'll find Ranl«r with 
his mistress. \Ea\int omiuts. 

ScBNE, a Room. 

Eater Lord Stately, <t>td Usher. 

Lo, $. Bring 'em in— bring 'em in I 

Enter Lord Wiseman, and Eellamour. 

Come, my Lord Wiseman, your humble very 

humble Mr Bellamour ! how dost thou do, Mr 

Bellamour t hast thou a kindness for one of my 
danghteral Hal 

Bell. Yes, my Lord. 

Lo.S. Whatl 

• Qy.— Qingor-brcti 1 
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Bell Yes, my Lord4 Pox on him ! he's deaf to 
erery thing but a Lord. [Aside. 

Lo, S. Well, Mr Bellamoor, I shall condescend 
to*t, though you be but a commoner — you have a 
good estate, and yon are of a very good family for a 
commoner — ^^llat t But I must tell you I consent 
with some reluctancy to match with a commoner. 
Anciently the distance was vast between nobles 
and commons. No commoner covered before a 
nobleman ; and none but noblemen went into the 
privy chamber, and privy galleries, and was not 
that a great thing f what I 

Lo. fr. This fool makes the whole business o' 
greatness to be foppery and impertinence. [Aside. 

Lo. S. I make distinctions of persons, and when- 
ever I uncover to any man I weigh my hat. 

Bell Weigh your hat, my lord I 

Lo, S, Ay, with gold weights. To a nobleman 
I give an entire behaviour, (pits his hoi low). To all 
gentlemen I give only a kind of a demicaster, 
(poises his hat over his slwidder.) To a common fel- 
low I give a bend of my brim, and a cock : the 
bend to shew my courtesy, the cock to shew my 
quality and superiority. 

Lo. jr. The cock to shew you are a coxcomb. 

[Aside. 

Lo. S. Mr Bellamour, be not discouraged at my 
discourse ; you have a nobleman's estate, and I 
design you the title of a nobleman. I have a 
great interest with the friars, but especially with 
Father Finical, a very pretty Father ; and a hand- 
some young Father ; he has great sway at Court, 
o' the women's side. 

hh jr. 1 know him, he's a lap priest indeed ! 
the loved, sick, washeii, clean, combed, curled 
tihock* o* the ladii^ ; fed at their trenchers, and, 

* ** I wimlil fnin know why « shock and « hound are not dia- 
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being of a tender conatitntion, 'tia thought he lies 
between their sheets. 

Lo. S. Away, my Lord I have you a mind to undo 
met whati 

Lo. W. Oh ! my Lord, can you fall lower than 
under such fellows I 

Lo. S. Sir, they are great favouritcB, else I 

would despise 'em. I despise Popery aa much as you 

can do ; Popery ) foppery, foppery ! You shall see 

I am a Protestant. King the bell to prayers there I 

Enter Usher. 

Uth. An't please your honour you cannot go to 
prayers, the Groom o' your chamber ia abroad. 

Lo. S. Why, what a saucy knave is he ! 

Bell. Pray, my Lord, what office has your 
CJroom in prayers ) 

Lo, S. Oh ! sir, be keeps my carpets and 
cushions, without which I cannot pray with cere- 
mony, decency, and grandeur; and I'm very much 
for ceremony, 

Lo. fT. I thought humility had been most decent 
in prayers. [Aside, 

Lo. S. Come, I will now do what I never did 
in my life ; I never was i' my daughter's chambers. 
A great man makes a foolish figure in a girl's 
chamber. But now I will lead you thither, that 
you may ace their conduct. rU shew you such 
women — but first you shall see my horses — bring U8 
galloshoea — Not you. {To hU Uder.) This is a 
gentleman of a family — come yoiir waya ! [Exit. 

Bell. Pox of his horses ! Lead a lover to sea 
horses 1 

Lo. IF. They're bettor company than he is. 

Scene, Laura's ekamber. 
Laura on the bed, in a fine nighl-dnss. JULlA, 
Lau. Sister, how do 1 look 1 . 
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Jul, Not well, sister. 

Zau. Not well ? 

Jul, No, because you don't look half so wise as 
you are. In my opinion you take great pains 
to prejudice your beauty; and, as you order it, 
'twul lie on your hands, and never get you a hus- 
band. 

Lau, A husband 7 now thou mak'st me laugh. 
Dost think, when for my diversion I entertain 
whole consorts of lovers, I ever think of such a 
jarring untuneable country fiddler as a husband 1 
I swear, sister, afler naming the clownish phrase, 
thou di>st not look half so genteel as thou didst. 

Ju. Pray, sister, what do you aim at by your 
gallantry and intriguing f 

Iaul lX)ing justice to myself, and punishing 
fiH>ls. By my g:illantry I do justice to my own 
quality, and punish the usurpations of inferior 
wonirn, who will needs put themselves into my 
rank of bi*aven% and shoulder my Lord Stately's 
daughter — this is a fire which bums tlus proud 
town, and will in time consume it. I, to put a 
stop to it, st't *em such an extravagant example 
a« blows up whole families. All this bed-equipage 
lit but a train laid for the ruin of several little 
Court, town, and city ladies, that mean to visit not 
nu\ but my IhhI. and the whole business of \'isits 
is vieing gallantry. Since they will be vieing, 
I vie with Vm. 

Jul, But, sister, you do not only endeavour to 
punish women, but to charm men. 

Lui. M,*iv 1h» si\ sister ; where is the woman 
that would not Iv thought the top beauty of the 
worKl \ Women who have no beaut v endeavour 
to i\>ni{H>und it by art : and nothing so much 
studied by ladies as a receipt to make beauty, or 
the wi«t4:hed consen'e of beauty. 
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Jvi. But, siEter, you intrigue, and rective ail- 
dresaes. 

Lau. 'Tia true ! if men o' Quality do me the 
honour to admire me, I am ao well bred as not to 
BCom 'em. If little sparks approach ine, I en- 
courage 'em to undo 'em, and punish their arro- 
gance. No man shall come near me twice in one 
suit of clothes ; and he must ha' the manners to 
lose a hundred guineas to me a-night at cards. 
And all he gets from me is to be laugh'd at ; it 
may be he gets a quarrel, in wliich perhaps he's 
kill'd, and then there's an end of an aas. 

EnUr Waiting-Woman. 

Waii. Madam, here's madam Airy, and young 
Squire Ranter, and others ! 

Jvl. Oh! bless me! sure, sister, you won't suffer 
men to visit you in your bed-chamber, and the 
moat rude and debauch'd of men, Ranterl 

Lau. He's a handsome, brave, young fellow, 
and deserves very well a place among my jesters, 
fools, and madmen. 

Jul. But not i' your bed-chamber. Desire the 
men to he gone ! tell 'em my sister receiver no 
visits from men ; besides ahe's ill, and keepa her 
bed. [Exit IFaU. 

Enter AlRY, Young Ranter, Old Ranter, 
DULMAN. 

j4irp. Come in! come in! I'll conduct you. Dear 
sister Laura, how dost do, dear child t 

Laii. Why really I am, I am — I don't know how 
lam. 

AiTT/. I believe ao — (aside.) — Sister Julia, how 
dost do, child ) 

Jul. I don't desire to be libelled with the name 
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of your sister; I don't like your conduct — (aside.) — 
Madam, why did you bring men into our cham- 
ber 1 

Aify, To season our conversation ; women are 
mere fresh fish, fresh fish. 

y. Ban, Madam Laura, I am your most humble 
slave, dog, puppy, bear, bagi)ipe, what the devil you 
will ; and, if 1 had not seen you, I had been your 
ghost, fairy, goblin. 

Airy, He tells you true, sister ; he adores you. 
He has been this hour at your glass calling all his 
clothes to confession, to see if there was any sin 
about 'em that might offend you. 

Lau, That fop is just at Bedlam gate, TU thrust 
him in, if all my charms can do it. 1*11 shoot a 
glance at him shall rob him of his rest for ever — 
(aside.) Mr Kanter» you very much honour me, 
and nothing troubles me more in my indisposition, 
than that it abates the pleasure 1 should othemv'ise 
receive in your conversation. 

Dull. Dost hear Jack ? she's thine, faith ! 

[Aside. 

0. Itan. Madam, thank you for my boy; for your 
respect to my boy. 

Lau. You arc happy in a son, sir 1 

Ihd. Ay, madam, really. 

Y. Ran. Madam, you charm me, bum me ! your 
beauties make the room a fiery furnace ; if I 'scape 
my name shall be Abednego. Don't be jealous I I 
do but banter. [Aside to Airy. 

Lau. You are obliging, sir. 

Airy. Do but see her bed and dress. 

Y, Ran. She's paradise with cuts; she's Venus en- 
camp'd ; oh, that I might storm those trenches ! 

0. Ran. Is not my puppy good company, madam? 

Lau, Oh, a very fine gentleman. 

Dul, A pretty fellow, really, madam. 



Enter Waiting-woman. 

Watt, Oh, madam, your father is coming. 

Lau. My lather ? impossible ! he never comes 
hither. 

H^ait. I heard him say he would. 

Lau. Undone, undone 1 give me a hood to cover 
my dress, and convey these gentlemen away. 

fFait. 'Tifi too late, madam ; my Lord is at the 
door. 

Elder Lord Stately, Lord Wiseman, and Mb 
Beu^amour. 

Lo. S. Come, I'll ahew you such women ! How 
nowl 

0. Man. My Lord, I have brought my boy here to 
see your daughter. 

Y. Han. My Lord, your most humhle servant 

i/u. My Jjord, I humbly beg your Lordship to be- 
lieve me ; they came hither unknown to my sister 

Lo.S. You need not ha' said that. I know them, 
I know you, and I know myself; I know how to 
govern my family. Sir, what wrong have 1 done 
you, that you put these abuses on me, sir ) 

T. Ban. Your daughter Hung fire-bails at me. 

Xo. S. Fire balls 1 

Y. Ran. Her eyes. They ha' burnt my heart as 
black as a shoe ; I come to shew what a pickle 'tis 
in. What, do you think I am not Hesh and blood 1 

0. Ban. Do you hear the rogue ? My Lord, prithee 
marry thy daughter to my puppy, prithee do I 

Lo. S. Do you hear this familiar beast 1 Prithoe 
do— 'here's the manners o' the commons o' England ! 
I know a very fit family for him to match in ; they 
have a noble seat hard by Fleet Ditch, There are 
ladies fit for him. Get you to them, sir, and visit 
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my daughters no more, sir; if you do, sir, you shall 
find scurvy entertainment. 

y. Ban. De'e see, madam, the power of your 
charms t Of a lion they have made me a humble 
bee ; your father may blow me away with his hat. 
Tm gone ! now, sir, am I intimate with your mis- 
tress or no 1 

Ijo, if. You shall be intimate with my sword, 
sir; if I meet you in place convenient, I'll pink your 
skin for you. 

Y, Ban, Oh, with all my heart, sir; I scorn a plain 
skin, as much as I do plain linen : Fm for cut work. 

Lo, S. Get you out o' my doors, and come here 
no more ; if you do — I'll entertain you with a blun- 
derbuss. 

Y. Ban. Oh, my Lord, we must come taste your 
blunderbuss. 

O. Ban. Ay, we'll broach your blunderbuss. 

Dul. We will, really. 

0. Ban.f Y. Ban., Did, Your blunderbuss's humble 
servant ! 

lEzeunt Old Banter, Young Banter, and Dtdman. 

Lo. S. Oh, these are likely fellows to conquer 
France! In a tavern they may vanquish the 
French ; but they'll shed no blood but the blood 
of the grape. And instead of conquering France, 
always do homage to it ; by tumbling under French 
wine and French poxes. Daughter, why are you a 
bed 1 what I 

Lau. I was taken ill on the sudden, my Lord. 

Lo. S. Let me feel your pulse ! I ha' judgment. 

Lau. Oh, I tremble ! he'll discover me. [Aside. 

Lo. S. She's very hot she bums 1 

Lo. W. She may be hot. A youn^ beauty baking 
in bed, whilst bundles of seasoned ruffians were 
blazing about her {aside.) — I'm sorry to see you 
thus, madam. 
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Xou. He suspects roe. [Aside. 

Airy. Now what think you of your fiue new hub- 

Ireas ) did ever I serve you thus 1 

[Aside to Lord Wistman. 

Bell. You have had rude visitants here to^lay, 
madam. \To Julia. 

Jik Ay, sir; Mr Ranter is none o' the best 
company in the world. 

Lo. S. She's very hot ! I'll take some blood from 
her. Run for a surgeon ! 

Lau. Oh, my Lord, I can't endure bleeding, I 
shall be well presently. 

Lo. S. Hold your tongue, you know not how 
bad you are, you durst not keep your bed, if you 
were not sick ! Run for my doctor! I keep my 
children at distance, but I'm tender of 'em. 

Lau. Oh, I shall be undone ! they'll discover roe, 
[Aside. 

Lo. S. De'e see how impatient she isl Shcsvery 
bad ; very bad. 

Enter Father Finil-al. 

Fin. ^Vhe^e's the sick lady 1 

Lo. S. Oh, Father Finical ! how dost do, good 
Father Finical 1 Gentlemen, pray salute Father 
Finical I he's a very pretty Father. 

Lo. fT. A Father 1 tliis is one of the gallants of 
the church. 

Lo. S. \?ho told thea I liv'd here. Father, for I 
come lately hither ) what t 

Fin. I did not know your Lordship honour'd this 
place with your resi<!ence. I was passing by the 
door, and heard there was a lady sick in bed ; I 
did not know who the lady was, however I thought 
it vraa my duty humbly to offer her the assistance 
and consolations of the church. 

Lu. IF. Here's confidence ! to come into houses 
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without leave, and disturb sick ladies. What 
would these men do if the laws were gone I Yet 
your Lordship would take away the laws. 

Lo, 8, Away, away ! — what ? what 1 away ! 

Fin, Pray permit the gentleman ; my very good 
Lord, sir, your humble servant ; we have leave, that 
is to say, a warrant, for what we do. 

Lo, JF, Have you a warrant, sir, to commit 
treason I What you do is treason ; you may as well 
have a warrant to commit adultery. 

Bdl Had you a warrant to go into Tartary, you 
would not so readily obey it; but let the foul 
witches there, that have a hell upon earth, have the 
devil when they're dead for you. 

Lo, W, Oh ! they love to turn souls that have 
fine bodies tack'd to 'em. 

Lo, S, What ? are you mad t what 1 

Ftn, Oh ! my .very good Lord, give the gentle- 
men their liberty ; we are all for Uberty. 

Lo, W, Oh ! dear sir, how you are altered for 
the better of late ? Time was when a poor heretick 
cou'd not be damn'd for nothing ; but you wou'd 
take all he had and make hell pay chimney 
money. 

Lo. S, Away, I'll hear no more o' this; is't 
possible 1 

Fin, No matter, my noble Lord, there's no 
harm done, except to the sweet young lady i* bed ; 
we disturb her. I wou'd most humbly beg your 
very good Lordship to command the room to be 
private, and leave me to perform what I can in the 
service of this delicate laay. 

Lau, Oh ! blessing of this friar ; he'll free me 
from my father. [Aside. 

Lo. S. Oh ! prithee. Father, don't take my 
daughter from me ; 'tis daughter and a Protestant, 
ha ! what 1 
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Fin. She has the more need, my Lord, of ray 
most humble service ; besides, I cannot answer the 
neglect of it to my superiors or the Court. 

Lo. W. What service can jou do the lady, sir) 
she's sick, and you only bring her some beads and 
pictures, and t<)y3. Be pleaa'd to bring them when 
she's well, and we'll have a box and dice, and raffle 
for them. 

Fin. Ha ! ha ! your servant, gentlemen I you 
are very ingenious gentlemen, and very good 
company, for I suppose you only rally, My Lord 
Stately is a person of more prudence and conduct 
than to entertain any persons that do really turn 
the religion o' the Court into ridicule,— and so you 
are vtuy pleasant ! ha ! ha ! 

i«. S. Do you hearl yon don't know what 
mischief you do me. Between you and me, I expect 
a blue riband- {Asiiie-, to Lo. W. and Bell. 

Bell. A blue riband ! na J ha ! 

Lo. W. Honesty is worth all the blue ribands in 
Christendom. 

Lo. S. My Lord, I must be plain with you ; I take 
this ill. And, Mr. Bellamour, 'tis presumptuous in a 
commoner to ridicule a nobleman. Fray do me 
the favour to give me the hberty o' my house — 
what? 

Btll. I'm sorry your Lordship so resents it. 

Lo. fy. We'll ease your Lordship of ua. Prepos- 
terous fool t he's proud to men of quality, humble 
to rascals; valiantly slavish, timorously honest. 
{AMde.) Madam, I am sorry to leave you thus! I 
hope when I see you next, to find yon better 
dispos'd. [JPxcuni Lo. W., Bell. 

tau. Tliose words have a double sense; he 
understands me, I doubt. [Aside. 

Lo. S. Well, Father Finical, you are a great 
favourite; I'm better bred than to refuse a 
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favourite an3rthmg: 111 trust my daughter with 
you. But, hark you, about my blue riband 

Fin, My Lord, the convent of St James's have 
a very great honour for your Lordship, and resolve 
to make you a present of two thousand guineas. 

Lo, S. Away, away ! de*e think I'll taJce money 
from poor friars 1 1 scorn it, the blue riband— man — 

Fin, My Lord, it will be wrapp'd in the blue 
riband, thus. A person of Honour offers to 
deposit in our hands, five thousand guineas for 
the blue riband, and we are resolv'd to make a 
present of it to your Lordship for three thousand, 
which will be two thousand out of our poor 
pockets. 

Lo, S, Oh ! is it so t a pox o' you and your 
pockets. I see how the world goes. (Aside), Well, 
ril send you the money, — a pack of knaves ! 

[Aside, Exit 

Lau, Vm scap'd I ha ! ha ! 

Airy. Oh ! sister ; I'm glad to see you so merry. 

Fin, So am I, madanL I thought you had been 
sick. 

Lav. Oh ! dear, I forgot the friar. Oh ! yes, Fm 
very sick, but I felt a little ease all o* the sudden, 
and a strange pleasant thought came into my head ; 
but now I pay for t Oh ! dear, how ill am 1 1 Oh ! 
'las ! I have such pains and faintings. Sir, I must 
beg you to refer this obligation you are designing 
me t6 another time, and to ease yourself at present 
oh! 

Fin, Alas, madam, the more danger you are 
in, the more need you have to make use of your 
precious opportunity. Ladies, will you be pleased 
to leave us together 1 

Jul. Leave you with a lady in bed t do you think 
we'll be talk'd on for a friar t 

Airy. Is this a time to choke a lady with your 
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creeds, when she can hardly swallow stewed 
prunes 1 

Imu. Now this fellow will be a plague to me I 
[Aside. 
Enter Lady Credulous and Pansy, 

La. C. Oh ! Where's Father Finical ) Oh ! good 
Fatlier Finical, I'm glad to meet with you. Oh I 
madam I how de'e do J how de'e do 1 Sir Thomas 
Credulous is a djing! my poor de-ar Sir Thomas I I 
shall lose my dear Sir Thomas ! I have been all up 
and down to find Father Finical, and cou'd not 
hear of him ; at last one told me he was hero ; and 
it joys my heart to find him. Can you spare the 
Father any time, madam 1 

Jui. Ay, madam, we desire to be rid of him. 

La. C. Oh ! fie, madam, yon don't talk well ; 
you talk very badly, very badly ! Come, dear Father 
quickly, quickly 1 poor Sir Thomas is going, 1 have 
been getting what little matters I can, 

Fia. Ana do they do him no good, madam T 

La. C. Not for him, for you. Father. SirTliomas 
is gone, is gone ; I have been making some pro- 
vision for you, Father, to entertain you when you 
come ; that you may want for nothing. 

Fin. Oh ! sweet madam. 

La. C. Nay, I don't know what I have got 
neither. I have been so distracted for Sir Thomas, 
that I don't know what I say, or what 1 do. I 
was forc'd to leave the care of all to my woman, 
Wliat have you got for the Father 1 

Pan, Some half a dozen pretty dishes, madam ! 

La. C. Oh ! you must get half-a-dozen more, for 
he has a weak stomach, and can't make a meal, 
unless he has a dozen pretty dishes to piddle, piddle, 
piddle upon." 
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Fin. Oh ! it needs not, good madam. 

La, C, Come, you shall have 'em ; come, dear 
Father, come ! I have brought my wann bed-€oach, 
that you may ride soft and warm, and a night- 
gown to wrap you in, which I present you withal. 

Fin. Oh ! by no means, madam. 

La. C. Nay, nay ; if you don't accept it, it will 
trouble me mightily; you need not be ashamed on't, 
'tis a good rich brecard. Come, help it on the 
Father ! help it on ! 

Fin. Good madam, I wou*d not take this from 
you, but that you are in trouble ; Tm loath to 
grieve you. 

Jul. He wou*d not rob her, but that she's in 
grief [Aside. 

La. C. Oh dear, I wou'd not for the world any 
hurt shou'd come to your body. And I have also 
brought some little matters for you to eat and 
drink as you go, to keep the cold out of your good 
stomach. 

Fin. Oh ! good lady. 

La. C. Some lights, some lights! because the 
stairs are bad — not for me — not for me^ — no matter 
for me — for the Father, for the Father ! have a care 
of him, pray now. Your servant, Lady Laura ! 
servant, ladies I come, come. Oh ! dear ! 

Fin. Your servant, madam ! I am now call*d 
away, but Til wait on your sweet ladyship another 
time. [Exeunt La. C, Fin.^ Pansy. 

Lau. Oh, I must rise, or I shall be strangled with 
laughing. Ha ! ha ! 

Airy. Rare girl, I love thee i' my soul. Ha! ha ! 

Jul. Pray sister, no more o' these dangerous ad- 
ventures. 

Lau. The priests and Popes brag of being the 
pillars of the Church ! I say we women are the 
pillars of the Church. 
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Aiij. Then the Church won't stand, sister, for 
we are falling pillwa. Ha I hal 

Lau. No, sister, we are strting in folly and ini- 
quity, 

O'er which no wit, or grace will e'er prevail ; 

Therefore the Church is certain ne'er to fail. 

[Exeunt. 



Act III, Scene I. 
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Enter Lady Pinch-gut, Coachman, Page, Foot- 
men wHk bits ofjlamheaux. 

P. Come page, hold up my train ' 
Pagel one wou'd rather take him for a 
piclt-tooth, but that she has no occasion for any 
Buch thing [yfside. 

Fool. Madam, these flambeaux won't light your 
honour half the way to \Vhit*-Hall. 

La. P. I don't intend they shall, Whati 
yon are a new fellow, and have liv'd with soma 
proud fojipiah lady, that thinks 'tis a fine thing 
to fling away her money ; I'm no such fop, I am 
a woman o' sense, you coxcomb. Lieht me my 
flambeaux just as soon as I come to VVhite-HaU 
Eat#, and not before. And, when I return, let 'em 
bum no longer than till I get out o' sight o' the 
Court. 

Enter Lord Stately. 

L(i. S. Madam, your ladyship's most humble 
servant. Is your ladyship going abroad, madam t 
La. P. Yes, I'm going to Court. 
Lo. S. That's very well done, madam, and shews 
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your ladyship a well-affected and well-bred person. 
Tis a clownish thing not to go to Court. I am 
wonderful punctilious and ceremonious in my re- 
spect to the Court. If I go out o' town but for a 
day, I so Court, humbly take my leave, and most 
solemnly kiss the hands of his Majesty, her Ma- 
jesty, and of their Royal Highnesses, nay, also of 
the Royal nurses ; I profess I do. And, when I re- 
turn to town, though but the next day, I repair 
presently to Court, and in most solemn manner 
kiss all the princely hands. Well, madam, I per- 
ceive there's a very harmonious agreement and 
sympathy between your Ladyship's noble temper 
and mine. And no wonder, madam ; there was a 
friendship between us, commenc'd in our parents. 
I have heard my Lady Countess, my mother, speak 
very honourably of my Lady Viscountess, your 
Ladyship's honourable mother. 

La, P. Oh ! my Lady Viscountess, my mother, 
lov'd my Lady Countess, your mother, very much. 

Co, Pox ! how they fill our ears with windy stuff; 

wou'd they'd fill our guts with some victuals. 

[Asidle, 

Lo. S. Well, has your Ladyship taken into your 
thoughts the propositions of marriage I humbly 
tender'd your excellent ladyship 1 

La, F, Yes, but I han't told my priest of 'em, 
and I can do nothing without my priest. If he 
consents^ I shall consent, for 1 like you indifferent 
well. 

Lo, S, Madam, you inflame me. 

La, P, But if I marry you, you must not keep 
such a rabble o' fellows i' your house, nor have 
such a deal o' slibbery slobbery eating and 
drinking. 

Co, So, she'll bring starving into this family too 1 

[Aside. 
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Lo. S. Madam, I will have 
is neceesaiy to our grandeur. 

£u. P. I am for grandenr ! but I will have no 
more grandeur than is convenient. You have 
ner'er a porter, and so I'l! keep my porter ; I must 
bare a coachman, but I don't bke tliis fellow. 

Co. Don't yoa so, madam 1 I as little like your 
honour ; I ha' been elarv'd in your service. 

La. P. Here's a saucy fellow ! 

Co. Madam, you know 'tia true ; yon allow us 
neither meat, drink, fire, nor candle. I ha' seen a 
man eat more fire in a morning than you allow us 

La. P. Do you hear this fellow, my Lord ) 

h). S. I do with the ears of a Statesman, reflect- 
ing on the sauciuess of the Commons of England, — 
Go on, simdi, come ! 

Co. An't please your honour I speak truth. We 
have nothing to eat or bum but bones, and my 
lady grudges us them too ; by her good-will she'd 
burn 'em in her own bed-chamber. 

ic. S. How,sirrahl A lady o' Quality bum bones 
in her bed-chamber ? 

Co. She has a stomach to do't ; she may as well 
do that, as lock up oats in her closet. 

Lo. S. Why, sirrah ! dare you say she locks up 
oais in her cloeet 1 

Co. Yfs, that I dare ; and I'll prove it too ! FU 
prove all that 1 have said, and more too, by all the 
servants in the house. Here's the Porter I Hark 
you, porter ! pray bear witness, before my Lord, how 
my Lady has used us. My Lord is a person in 
authority, and can make her do us justice. 

EnttT Hit Porter. 
Por. My Lady, I hear, will keep me ; I won't 
anger her. {Aside.) An't please your Honour, my 
VOL. 4. 5 
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Lndf is a very good lady, the coachman ia a joking 
fellow, no boily mtnds the cnnchman 

Co. Oh ! you lying rogue. 

Lo. S. Oh 1 you are a bold rascal ; I suspected 
yon were a rascal If you had been starv'd, you 
wou'd not have caprioU'd with your witty conceits. 
I'll send this fellow to the house o' correction. 

Co. For speaking truth 1 Pray, my Lord, give 
the porter his oath. 

La. P. I shall be shaja'd.—(As!itr.) To shew 
you are a rascal, and I nm a lady too good for you ; 
mend your manners, Fll keep you, sirrah I 

Co. I won't be kept, if you won't give me some 
victuals. 

Lo. S. Sirrah, you are fed too well, Madam, 
you have pamper'd this fellow. Get you gone, 
Hirnih J 

Co. {To iU Poritr.) Sirrah, I'll thwack you !— 
[ExU Co. 

Pot. An't please your Honour, here's my Lord 
Wiseman, and Mr Elellamour I 

Lo. S. -Bring 'em in I My Lord, your humble, 
veiy humble — 

Enier Lord Wiseman, and Bkllamour. 
ComeMrBellamourl my Lord! here's a noble Lady 
will shortly be of a piece with us, Tis the Hon- 
ourable Lady Pinch-gut, widow of Sir Thomas 
Pinch-gut, citizen, but daughter of a very Honour- 
able Lord Viscount, a friend o' mine. Madam, will 
you let these gentlemen have the honour to salute 
your fair band 1 This is a noble Lord. 

La, P. Your servant, my Lord. 

\Lord WisfTnan salutes her. 

Lo, S. This is one Mr Bellamour, a private 
gentleman ; but a man of a very good family. 

La. P. Pshaw! must I be alap'd over the lips by 
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everyfellow? (aside.) Come, Bii I (hirtis ktr cheek,) 
Weil, my Lord, your servant: I must to Court ! 

[Exit. 

Lo. S. Your Ladyship's moat humble servant, 
and great adorer — some chairs ! I have had lately 
with me a French gentleman that was employed 
under the principal Secretary o' Stat« in the Court 
o' France ; and he has given me admirable intelli- 
gence concerning the excellent conduct of that 
great Minister, sir; he did most punctually con- 
sider the jnst claims and merits of all persons who 
approach 'd him.' 

£fU. That was admirable indeed, my Lord. 

Lo. W. Did that great Secretary prefer all jier^ 
sons of merit that approach'd him to places in 
Court ) 

Lo. S. To places in Court, sir 1 no sir ; I do not 
say so ; persons of great Quality had in his presence 
chairs with arms ; others had chairs without arms. 
Was not that admirably distinguish'd 1 I am re- 
solv'd to follow his excellent conduct. Mr Bell- 
amour, you are but a commoner, and no Minister 
o' State ; you must content yourself with a chair 
without arms. Bring chairs with arms, and a choir 
with no anna I Here Wliat ) 

Lo. fF. I thought no knave shou'd have had a 
preferment 

Lo. S. Come, ait 1 — for I must ; I have had a 

great collation this afternoon, and I am full 

pooh I 

Lo. fF. Full o' the English beast, but empty o' 
the Englishman. Our luxuries destroy us, and our 
cattle eat up our people. (Aside.) My Lord, we 
do not come to be easy ; we hope not for it. We 
come to let your Lordship know, we cannot have 
any mon; correapondence with you, unless you will 
break off your friendship with the friars and 
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priests; not that we have the least indifference 
tor your fair (laughters ; on the contrary, we highly 
honour them, and will never do any thing shsdl 
make us unworthy of their favours. 

Lo, S. At that rate, I am unworthy to be their 
father ; am II I know what I do, and have ten- 
dered you in these matches greater advantages than 
perhaps you have just title to. Mr Bellamour, you 
are but a commoner; and my Lord Wiseman, 
though you may shine with many golden qualities, 
your title is but a lacker, an Irish title, which 
these friars you so contemn, cou*d and wou*d have 
double hatched with an English title. 

Lo. /F. Do they prefer English titles to Irish 
ones 1 An Irishman is a great title now at Court ; 
then what is an Irish Lonl ? 

Lo. S. So bold, sir ] I ha* conunitted persons for 
less than this. 

Bell. 'Tis true, my Lord, you ha* committed per- 
sons for saying nothing. 

Lo. S. For nothing 1 

Bell. Ay, for nothing, my Lord ! the County where 
your Lordship is Lord Lieutenant, and Custos Rotu- 
lorum, when you mov'd them to take away the 
laws, had the confidence, to your face, to say 
nothing. Your Lordship committed several for it. 

Lo. JF. And therein your Lordship us*d more 
boldness to yourself, than we presume to practise 
to you, for, in endeavouring to remove the laws, 
you acted not only against your interest, but in- 
clinations and judgment ; your Lordship is for 
keeping up the laws. 

Lo. S. I am so, sir, and I wou*d hang Jack 
Presbyter if I could. I hate Jack Presb}*ter as 
much as I do the Pope, but, since it is the ^i-ill ot 
superiors to have it otherwise, I have the manner 
to submit, which I perceive you have not. And I 
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desire no more conversation with you : pray both 
of you quit my house. 

if), W. My Lord, you affront me ! — pray, both of 
you quit my house ! 

BeU. My Lord, we'll obey you I we are for the 
true doctrine of Non-resistance ; that is, not de- 
Btroying law and legal right by violence. Your 
Lordship by right commands here, and we'll 
obey. 

L. W. Yes, my Lord ! we'll do you more right 
than you receive. 

From erring preachers, or from Courtly knaves, 

For these betray, those cant you into slaves. 

[Extunl. 

Scene, Laura's Chamier. 

Enter Laura, Julia, and Airy, 

L/iu. So — so — break off I 
JvL Nay, pray sister, mind me — 
Lav. Ay, dear sister — break off this last lament- 
ing kiss ] 
Jul. So she will go on with her love verses. 
Ziau, Which sucks two souls, and vapours both 
away. 
Turn thou ghost that way, and let me turn this ; 
And let ourselves benight our happiest day. 
We'll ask none leave to love, nor will we owe 
Any so cheap a death as saying so. 
Oh '. I dearly love a passion well expressed. (Jo, 
and if that — 
J'li. Nay, pray sister, no more o' your verses. 
1/t'i. Go 1 What would'st thou have with me, 
my dear sister 1 For I swear I don't mind thee. 

Jul. I see you don't, sister ; you mind nothing 
hot your love verses, and love matters. 
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Lau. What should we mind else, dear sister, 
whilst we have any share of youth and beauty 1 
I do love Love. I wou'd have all the love i' the 
world ; and I have good store ; when I go to Court 
all eyeo are upon me, all tongues are whispering 
that's my Lord Stately's fine daughter; all press 
towards me and bow, only to get half a glance 
fixim me. When I go to the plays, the minute I 
appear the whole pit turns round as moved by an 
engine ; to please themselves with the sight of 
me, the moat entertaining scene in the nonae. 
Some stand gazing on me, with their armfi across 
their heads languishing as opprest with beauty. 
The brisker fellows fall a whetting their arrows 
presently, that is, comb their wigs, and prepare 
their eyes to tilt with mine. When I go to Hyde 
Park, my motions seem to turn the world, for, as 
I turn, all the coaches i' the circle turn to meet 
mine ; the ladies to see roy dresses, the men to 
see me. There do I ride i' my shining chariot, 
like the moon on a bright cloud, while all the 
little beauties move round beneath me, like fairies. 
Come, sister Airy, we'll to the play in vizards ; 
and ril BO bepoint and bejewel myself, that we'll 
draw all the sparks in the house to us, undo the 
ordinary vizards ; — make 'em sow their half-crowns 
in vain, — and nothing shall spring up but the 
briars and the burrs of the pit to tear them. 

Airt/. Ay, sister, as young maids go a-maying 
we'll go a-si]uiring, &- knighting, a-lording, a-duking, 
and bring away our arms fiifl of little squirelings, 
and knightlings, and lordlings, and dukelings. 

Jill Sure you will not, sister, when you ha' 
pretended to keep your bed, 

Lau. We won't be known ; besides we ha' been 
abroad already, 

Jul. Oh I bless me. 
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Enlcr Waiting-'Woman, fnUowrd by Lord Wise- 
man and Mr Bellamour. 

TFait. Madam, here's my Lord Wiseman, and 
Mr Bellamour ! 

Lo. W. Ladies, behold a ptdr of exiles I sentenc'd 
by your father to eternal, ban iahmcDt from hence. 

Bdl. Yes, iadies, but not for any faults, but for 
such virtues as we hope will fix us faster in your 
(avour, 

Lo. fK Our faults are our love to our own, and 
your father's honour ; we will not treacherously 
encourage him in ways that will dishonour and 
ruin him. 

Lau. My lord, I commend you. 

Jill. So I do you, Mr Bellamour ; you are a man 
of Honour but unfortunate. In doing this, you 
shall have my esteem, but not me. I will marry 
no man without my father's leave, and yet I will 
marry no man that gains his leave on dishonour* 
able terms. 

Lau. Now I will marry no man that thinks of 
my fatlier, fortune, or anything but me, or regards 
any leave but mine, 

Lo. W. Madam, here's such a man 1 Yon I have 
long sought but never your father, till he sought me. 
And now we have been so far from aiming at your 
fortunes, that our business with your father was to 
reject his favour, and by consequence all hopes of 
your fortunes. 

Jul. Twas generous I and, Mr Bellamour, jom 
hare gain'd so much of my esteem, that if possible 
I will never see you more, because it wUl be a 
trouble to see what I must for ever lose, 

httl. Oh, madam I must that be my reward I 

Jvi. The fault lies in our destiny. 

Lau. On the contrary, had my Lord sought any. 
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thipg but me, I wou'd never ha' seen him more. 
Now I shall be willing to see him often. 

Lo, W. A thousand blessings on you. 

Airy, Are you coming so close % I'll part you. — 
(aside) Have a care, sister, he's a false man ; I know 
a lady he has a child by — [Aside to Laura. 

Lau, How 1 — no matter, he forsakes her for 
me. 

Airy, So, she likes him the better; I have given 
her a proof of his manhood. [Aside. 

Lau. One word, my Lord : may not this seem- 
ing generous contempt of my fortune proceed from 
a real contempt of me 1 Have you no engagements 
with other women 1 

Lo. JF. Did you drop this poison in her ear 1 If 
you did, you starve. [Asid^ to Airy, 

Airy. I did not ! It proceeds from her levity and 
vanity; she wou'd be lov'd by all, and love none. 

[Aside, 

Lo. W. Madam, I have no engagements. 

La%u Never had any % 

Lo. W. I cannot say so, I am a man ; were I an 
insensible statue, I were more fit for your garden 
than your chamber. I have been wounded by 
beauty before, but never so deeply as now. You 
conquer all my conquerors, and the more they have 
been the greater your triumph, since I renounce 
'em all for you. 

Airy, Oh, bold knave ! \Aside, 

Jul, Well, 'tis time we break off conversation ; if 
my father should find us together here, he would be 
much displeas'd, and these gentlemen are more 
generous, than, for their own satisfaction, to preju- 
dice us. 

Bell. Heaven forbid, madam ! I will rather part, 
that is suifer death, than cause the least suffering 
to you. [Exeunt Ju,, Bell. 
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Lau. I shall beg your Lordship also to withdraw 
elsewhere : I shall be willing to see you aa soon, 
as my health will admit. 

Jiry. Her health ?— ha I ha! [Aside. 

Lo. W. I hope, madam, 'twould not prejudice 
your health, to change the air, and come abroad 
with speed. I am sure 'twill be for the health of 
the world, who will be sick till they see you. 

Lau. My Lord, you are obliging ; to requite you, 
I'll venture my health and meet you three hours 
hence, at my sister Air/s lodging. 

Lo. W. Ma«lam, I shall attend you there with 
infinite impatience. [£ztf. 

Airy. At my lodgings 1 I shall put 'era to better 
use. {Aside.) Oh, dear sister ) what have I foi^tt 
my Lady Galloper desired me to invite you to a 
great entertainment, that will be this night at her 
country-house ; near the town ; and you are to go 
a horse-back ; and there will be above forty horse 
wi" you, all beauties and beaux. And there you 
are to dance all night, and gallop all day : and to 
tell the truth, this entertainraent is made all for 
you, by a great Italian Prince lately come over, 
who has seen you, admires you, and spends two 
hundred jmunds to get into your company. 

Lau. Oh ! I'll go, I'll go I my horse, my horse ! 
and my riding equipage, quickly ! 

Airy. Oh, dear, will you disappoint my Lord 
Wiseman 1 

l/iu. Pshaw I don't talk of him now : now I 
think on't I'll send to him to excuse my not com- 
ing. About three hours hence, go to my sister 
Airy's lodgings ! you will find there my Lord 
Wiseman: Tell him, I have done myself great 
prejudice by leaving my chamber too soon, that I 
am fort'd to take my bed again. As soon as ever I 
3 abroad, he shall have notice : in the mean- 
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time, desire him, for my sake, to abstAin from com- 
ing hither. [ErU WaUiiig-innnaJi. 
Airy. Do you think he won't hear of this journey I 
Lau. Oh, if he does I'm imdone, and hear he will. 
I won't go : yes, I will. I'm resolv'd on liberty. 

Airy. So — the assignation is spoil'd 1 now will 
I give him notice of her falsehood — {imde). AMiat 
will you do with all these lovers 1 

Lav. Fool 'em all, I'll marry none of 'em I When 
I marry, I make a fool of myself. 

The hour of marriage ends the female reign, 
And we give all we have to buy a chain ; 
Hire men to be our Lonls who were our alai 
And bribe our lovers to be perjur'd knaves. 
Oh, how they swear to Heaven and the bnde, 
They will be kind to her and none beside. 
And to themselves the while in secret swear. 
They will be kind to every one but her ! [Ea 

Scene, Sir Thoma.s Credui/hts's Bouse -■ A rtxm 
wUli a palkt bed. 

Enttr Sir Thumas Credulous and Pansy. 

Sir Tho. Dear honest Pansy, bring this to pwa, 
and thou wilt make thy own fortunes and mine. 
Thou vrilt help me to an estate by aaviug me one, 
which this priest, if he goes on, will cheat me of 
by the means of my honest, simple, believing wife, 
and I dare not hinder him for fear the rogue will 
poison me to get my wife a popish husband. So I 
am forc'd to pretend I am a convert, and sick and 
dying. 

Pan. I warrant yon, they shall not discover 
you ; the doctor, the apolhecarj-, nurse and I, are 
all in a combination to assist you. 

Sir Tho. Nay, the priest little thinks in what a 
snare he is, and what visions and revelations I have 
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lisd in my pretended dckness ; tliat I have heard 
him talk lewdly to thee and endeavour to coiTupt 

Pan. My lady will never believe it, sir. 

Sir Thi. Win she not believe her eyes I We'll 
contrive it so that she shall see and hear hie 
roguery. I'll pretend to go out of town by the 
doctor a oi-der, as my last remedy, to take my wife 
and all the servants with me, but thee, whom I 
will leave behind on some occasions I'll devise. 



Pan. Oh, that will do very well, sir, but I wonder 
he follows me, when so many fine ladies come after 
him. Here are now severiJ waiting in their 
coaches, to liavo the reversion of him. Some of 
them are a little antiquated, those I observe he 
dispatches presently ; the younger ladies he takes 
some time withal. 

Sir 27(0. Oh 1 good reason for that. The young 
ladies having most sins u^jon their backs ; for 
they have fresh loads every day. Tlie elderly 
ladies have been unpock'd a good while since, and 
tom'd to grass. 

Fan. But how comes he to tamper with me, 
when he has so much temptation among the fine 
ladies 1 

Sir Tiio. There's more security with thee. If 
he should knock at a wrong door there, he were 
undone. There would be such a bustle about his 
ears. But he thinks his reputation is able to 
master thee ; then there's less trouble with thee. A 
Lady of Quality has a great many troublesome 
formalities about her, and a man is often a long 
while a fumbling before he can lay 'em decently 
aside. 

Pan. Well, sir, pray betake yourself to your 
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bed ; as soon as ever the stop of coaches is over, 
my lady will drive like mad. She was so im- 
patient she met with a stop, and ordered me to 
get home before, and keep up your spirits by 
telling you she's coming with the priest. 

Sir Tfw. That he's coming to cheat me, comfort- 
able news ! but as much care as she takes of my 
soul, she takes more of his guts. He must be fed 
before I have my spiritual collation. 

Fan, That he must, sir. All's got ready against 
he comes. Hark, they are come I to bed — to bed ! 

[Sir Tho. lies down. 

Enter Finical, Lady Credulous, and other 

Ladies. 

Lau, Oh dear, what an unhappy stop have we 
had ! It may be the ruin of Sir Thomas's poor 
soul. If he should die without oil and holy water, 
what would become of him ? Well, dear sir, how 
de'e, how de'e, after your journey, ha ! 

La, Ay, how do you, good sir 1 

2 La, I hope you ha' catch'd no cold, sir. 

Sir Tho, So, I'm the sick man, and they all 
enquire how he does. [Aside, 

Fin. Thank you, good madam ; thank you, ladies 
alL I cannot do amiss under the conduct of my 
incomparable Lady Credulous. 

1 La, Oh dear madam, thank you for your kind- 
ness to the Father. 

Ladies, We all thank you for the Father, madam. 

La, G, Oh I can never do enough for him. Now 
we see the good Father is well, let's look after Sir 
Thomas. 

Sir Tho. Look after me last. [Aside, 

La. C. What ! art got here, my love 1 ah ! my love, 
my love. 

Sir Tho, Don't take on so, my dear. 
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La. C. I can't help it my love, my poor dear love I 

1 La. How do you. Sir Thomas 1 

Sir Tkn. Very bad ! but my doctor says, if 1 go 
into the country, change of air may do me good. 

La. C. Does lie so ) ah he revives my heart ; 
wheo, when wilt thou go, my love ? prithee go as 
soon as thou canst, my dear ! 

Sir Tho. I'll go with all speed ; I've been settling 
my affairs with Pansy, for that very pmpose. 1 
intend to leuve her behind upon some business. 

La. C. Do my love. All 1 my sweet dear, what 
comfort dost thou give me 1 

Fin. And me too ; what a door is here opening 
to come at Mrs Pansy ! [Aside. 

Sir TKo. I have a great fancy I shall do well in 
the country. 

La. C. Ah ! send thou dost. 

Sir Tho. Well, if I do not, I shall go into a 
better country, I hope. 

.Fin. I do not doubt it, Sir Thomas. 

La. C. Ah, sir ! he may thank you for it If 
you can't send him to a good place, nobody can, 
that I kQow. 

Fiit. Mailam, I have naed my best endeavour, 
and truly I think with success. Sir Thomas has 
to my great joy given many proofs of tho sincerity 
of his conversion. The greatest proof he can give, 
which I have formerly advised him to, and now, 
by tho authority of a priest require from him, is 
this ; that for the offence. Sir Thomas, you have 
given the church in the days of your heresy, you 
make ber compensation by settling all your estate 
on this blessed pious member of it, your lady, my 
Lady Credulous. 

Sir Tho. That you may have it — [A side. 

La. C. Don't do it, f>ir Tbonuis, for my good, 
but for the good of yuur souL I'll promise you 
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faithfully. Til live upon bread and water, and the 
Father shall have it all 

Sir Tho, The Father shall be hanged first ! you 
shall not have my estate till you have more wit 
(aMe) Well, I promise to settle every foot I have, 
upon your back-side, in time convenient, you cheat- 
ing rascal — \Asidt, 

Fin. Bear witness, ladies. 

Sir Tho. Ay, every foot, every foot ! 

Fin. Your soul. Sir Thomas, will find the com- 
fort of it 

La. C. Ay, 'twas a happy day, when he met 
with you, sir! 

Sir Tho. To be cheated. [Aside. 

La. C. Well sir, you will be some time about 
Sir Thomas, therefore you had best take a little 
refreshment first Won't thou have anything, my 
dearl 

Sir Tho. A little wine, if you vriW. 

La. C. Thou shalt, my dear. Oh lack ! my grief 
distracts me ; I quite forgot to give the Father 
anything to warm his stomach when he came in — 
some chocolate with sack in it. Ladies, will you 
help me 1 for I know not what I say, nor what I 
do. 

Ladies. With all our heart, madam. 

Fin. Oh I by no means, ladies. 

La. C. Nay, let 'em, it will joy their good hearts 
to serve you, sir. 

Sir Tho. So, so, I am sick, and he must be 
nurs'd. [Aside. 

Enter Pansy wiih chocolate. 

Pan. Madam, I have got the chocolate ready, as 
you order'd, and the collation too. 
La. C. That's well— that's well ! 
Fan. Where shall we lay the cloth, Madam ? 
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La. C. Here, here ! this room 



pleasant 
and airy. The room within is close and choaky ; 
we'll carry Sir Thomaa thither. 

Sir Tlio. Ah ! pox choke him : He must stay 
here to be treated, and I must be carried iu to be 
chuk'd \Aside. 

hi. C. Ladies, I must look after dear Sir 
Thomas. Will you bear the Father company 1 I 
never eat any thing on a fasting-day, but a crust o' 
bread, or ao. But the Father is of a tender con- 
stitution, and takes a great deal of pains, bo he's 
indulg'd, and I'm glad of it. Ladies, if any of you 
be indulg'd, pray share with him, 

1 La. Thank you, madam I I'll wait upon him, 
but I eat nothing. 

2 La. I always keep a fast very strict, madam, 
but I'll wait OD the Father. 

Ladits. So we will all. 

La. C. That's very well done, Ladies. Pansy, 
do you wait on him too. Come, dear love I 

[Exit Lady Credulous, leading Sir Thoinas. 

1 La. Come, give us the cloth 1 we'll all help to 
do something. 

Ladies. All, all t 

Fin. Oh 1 Ladies, by no means, 

Ladits. Pray, air. 

Fin. Nay, pray Ladies. 

Ladies. Nay, pray air. 

Fin. Ladies, in one word, if you proceed thua, I 
fast. 

\ La. Oh 1 dear sir ; rather than so, we'll deny 
ourselves the happiness to serve you, sir. 

2 La. Well sir, since it ia so, I'll humbly take 
my leave. Pray, sir, when shall I have the happi- 
ness of enjoj-ing you an hour, sir ! 

Fin. Indeed, madam, I cannot exactly telL I 
have much business upon my hands : But the first 
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opportunity I can possibly compass, I will not fail 
to make my attendance on your very good lady- 
ship. 

2 La, Your servant, sir. 

Fin, Her breath is strong. [Aside. 

1 La, When shall I be so happy with you, sir 1 

Fin, Madam, the sooner the better. To-mor- 
row, in the evening if you please, madam, at my 
chamber. 

1 La, Your servant, sir. 

Fin. This is a sweet young lady. 

2 La, Well sir, when do you think you shall be 
at leisure for me ? 

Fin, Very soon, madam ! She's handsome too. 

3 La, Your servant, sir ! Come ladies, we'll all 
go together. 

Fin, Ladies, you'll give me leave to wait on you 
to your coaches 1 

1 La. By no means. 

2 La. Oh no, the air is bleak, and you'll catch 
cold. 

3 La. Indeed you shan't ! if you do, we'll take it 
very ill. 

2 La. Thrust him back, and shut the door upon 
him! 

Fin. Your servant, ladies ! you make me unman- 
nerly. I wish you well home. [Exeunt Ladies. 
So, Mrs Pansy, you and I are left together. I am 
not sorry for it : you are a pretty woman. I must 
kiss you, Mrs Pansy! 

Pan, Fy, sir ! you are a priest, you have no kiss- 
ing stuff about you. 

Fin, Oh, Mrs Pansy, when we shave our crowns, 
we do not shave our thoughts, and, had we no 
kissing-stuff in our own blood, we have enough 

Soured into our ears every day from confessions. 
>h I they have set my blood a-boiling many a time 
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and it simmers now ; come, I must kiss you, Mrs 



Pansy. 



[j4s he kisses her, 



Lady Credulous tntas. 
Ha ! my lady ! Oh, dear madam — good Mrs Pansy 
is at confession. 

La. C. Is't possible ) Oh ! I'm sorry I disturb'd 
you. But Pansy, you shou'd ha' been down to the 
Father. Good air, how eager are you of these 
things, that you shou'd do this before you have 
eaten 1 Pray, eat first, sir. "Who's there I why 
don't you bring in the things 1 If 1 don't look after 
things, there's nothing done. Bring in what you 
ha' got ; and when the Father has eaten, put Pansy 
and him together, and let no body disturb 'em. 
And so much good may it do you, sir. [Exit. 

Fin. Well, Mrs Pansy, now you are mine by 
your lady's order. 

Pan. Sure, sir, you do but jest with me. 

Fin. Indeed, I am in earnest Mrs Pansy, a£ I 
will soon coDvince you. Carry the collation into 
the next room ; this room is not private. 

EtUer Servants with dishes. 

Fan. Nor the next neither. Pray don't offer me 
any rudene-as, sir ; the servants will take notice. 

Fin. Well, we'll be discreet ; we need not be 
venturesome. Your master is going out of town, 
and then we shall have liberty without danger. 

Pan. But sure, sir, you won't do any euch ill 
thing t 

Fin. Upon my word, Mrs Pansy, there's no harm 
in it You shall find, I'll give you full satisfac- 
tion ; we do not study for nothing. 

We go to subtle schools. 

For tricks to make tlie world our slaves, and fools. 

{ETtMUl. 

vol. 4. 6 
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Scene I. Lawa's Chamber. 

Enter LaURA and AiRY, »« haU ajid feulhers, cravats, 

Ptiimga, avd men's coals. All the upper Btmsm 

like Men. 

Lau. Now, bey for my Lady Galloper'a ! 

Jul. I can't devise what you mean to do there. 

Airy. Dance, eiiig, laugh, play, gallop ! 

Laii. I'll make the eparks dance withont a 
fiddle. I never look'd on a young brisk fop i' my 
life but I set him a cap'ring; legs, amia, head, 
comb, wig, a!l fell a dancing. I have given him a 
lash with a glance, and he haa turn'd round on his 
heel like a gig. 

Airy. Oh 1 that's A la-mode dt France ; when an 
airy Spark comes into a room, to shew his spirit 
and trauBport : be makes an address to all the 
company, by turning his bnckside to 'em, and 
fencing against the walL — Sal Sa! 

Lau. 'Tis true ; but, ob ! heaven, deliver me 
from an Irish l!ac. transforming himself into a 
French Moutisieur. Methinks when I see the 
awkward foot jumping and capering, 1 see a 
French Monsieur stuck in an Irish bog, endea- 
vouring to get out, and cannot. 

Jul. What do you think my father will say 
when he hears of this I 

Lau. He'll not bear of it, or if be does be won't 
believe it. Han't I possest him I'm sick % and now, 
to binder him from enquiring further about me, I 
have sent him word I'm past all danger, only not 
well enough to come out of my cliamber : so he'll 
tiiink I'm there. 

Jvl. What will my Lord Wiseman think 1 
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Lau. I ha' secured him too. So ! did you find my 
Lord Wiseman t 

ETiler Waiting-woman. 

ff^aii. Yes, madam, and I told him what your 
ladyship commanded me. 

Airi/. And 1 let him know how your jUtship has 
aerv'd him. [Aside. Exit Woman, 

Jul. Well, sister, this galloping abroad will give 
your reputation no very good complexion. 

Airy. Oh ! a lady's reputation ought to be a sort 
of a brunette ; then it has an attraction in it, like 
amber. A white reputation is as disagreeable to 
men, as white eye-brows, or white eye-lashes, 

Laii. I'll keep my virtue. 

Airy. And trouble enough, in conscience. Virtue, 
i' this world, has no great spirit ; 'twill hardly 
keep ; and no very agreeable taste, for 'tis never 
ripe, and so one muat sweeten it with pleasure to 
niAke it palateable. 

JtU. Coddle it, and dip it in sugar and rose-water I 

Enter WaITING-WOMAN. 

If'aU. Oh I madam, will your ladyship give me 
leave to get ten guineas by you I 

Jul. How now 1 she has a mind to sell us 1 

Lau. Prithee, which way 1 

U'ail. Squire Ranter can't get in ; so he sent for 
me, and ofier'd me ten guineas to help him to 
kiss your hand. 

jiiry. Oh ! let him ia 

Imu. Ay, take his money and make an ass of 
him. [Ex. fFoman. 

Jul. 1 wish you don't make fools of yourselves. 

EnUr Yo. Rantek, Old Ranter, Dul!4AN booted. 
Lau. How now 1 booted, Geutlei nan 1 whither are 
you going 1 
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Y. Ran. Nay, what know 1 1 You know best We 
heard you were going out o' town, so we resolv'd to 
go with you. Go where you will 'tia for thy sake I 
go, dear rogue ; I care not if she were damn'd. 

\^Aiidt to Airy. 

Airy. I believe you, Mr. RaDter, and for that 
reason gave you notice. \_Amde to Ran. 

Jill. Sure, you won't take these plague-sorea with 
you 1 If you do, all the world will run from you. 
They that are pester'd with these Bhouid be lock'd 
up, and have Lord ha' rnercy on 'em writ upon 
their doors. 

0. liitn. Come, madam, your aiater wiU be wiser 
than to refuse my boy ; if she fiuds fault with my 
boy, she finds fault with a fat goose. 

y. Ran. A goose, you sot I 

Jhd. Madam, confound me ! Jack is as brave a 
— confound me 1 

y. Ran. Sots both. I've brought a fine intrigue 
into the world, and these boobies will over-lay't 
with nonsense. 

0. Ran. Madam, this rogue will drink with any 
nation in Christendom, and sink 'em dead by hia 
side. 

l}ul. That he will, really. 

Jul. A pretty commendation ! now, methinks, it 
would be a more honourable employment to go to 
sea, and sink 'em there. 

y. Ran. I have honours and honourable employ- 
ments enow ; I am Admiral of Bourdeaux, Duke of 
Burgundy, Earl of Champaign, Viscount Canary, 
Baron Sherry, and Governor o' the eighleen- 
penny gaUery i" the play house. 

0. Ran. Oh I brave boy. 

Dvl. A rare fellow, i' faith, 

Jul. Oh 1 sir, you are Governor o' th' whole 
house ; no person sbal] hear any more than your 
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noise pleases ; you'll taku up six benclies in the pit 
by sprawling, and pay for none of 'em ; quarrel 
with the men ; talk scuirilouB stuff mth the 
masques in the hearing of all the hoses ; wrestle 
with the orange-maids, throw 'em down, kiss 'em ; 
then offer Ladies o' Quality their leavings ; foh I 
foh I get thee hence I 

0. Jl<in. How, madam ! is this treatment for a 
gentleman 1 my boy has good blood in his body ! 

Jid. So has a pig. Wou'd he had some good man- 
ners, and good sense. 

0. Ran. Gootl manners, and good sense ! what 
occasion has he for learning or manners 1 he's of as 
good a family as any is in England. 

Jid. No, the families that ha' manners in 'em 
are better families. 

Lau. Now I'll fool the fellow to death — (aside.) 
Oh, sister ! what, de'e mean to treat a fine gentle- 
roan thus 1 Mr Eanter, I beseech you do not think 
my sister speaks my sense; upon my word she 
lias put me into great confusion. 

0. Ran. This is a lady o' sense. 

Dul, A fine woman 

Y. Ban. Madam, you transport ma A bowl ! 
I'll drink her health i' my blood. [Offers lo drato, 

Lan. Oh, Mr Hauler, what are you doing 1 

Airy. What are you doing, indeed 1 

Y. Jian. Nothing to hurt myself, child ; I'm only 

bant'ring this lady-fop. Prithee, hold me 

[Aside lo Airy. 

Jvl. Oh, don't hinder him ; go on, Mr Kanter 1 

Y. Ran. At your command, madam 1 I'll do 
nothing to obey you. 

Jul. I'm sorry I hinder'd thee. 



Lau. So I 
ready to swt 



t Young Ran. pats up. 



1 I — {aside,) — On I Mr Ranter, I'm 
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Airy. De'e see how concerned she is f fool her ! 
kiss her hand ! 

Y. Ban, Enough — (asidey) — oh 1 sweetness ! oh ! 
whiteness ! when thou wert got, thy mother fed on 
roses, thy father was on a milk-diet. 

Lau, So — I have tum'd this beast a-grazing in 
a field, where all the lillies he gathers have death 
or madness at the root. See his eyes roll ! his 
brains begin to turn : I'll give 'em a whirL — 
(asicUy) — Sister Airy, Mr Ranter is very handsome. 

Y. Ban, Am I so I I hear her, she's on her 
journey to Punk-Hall ; she's at halfway house — I'll 
lash her fit. (Aside,) my dear — 

[Kisses her hand ardently. 

Airy. By the pricking o' my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes. 
Here's Wiseman ! 

Enier Lord Wiseman. 

Lau. My Lord Wiseman 1 

Y. Ban. Let him come — let him come 

To his appointed dre^ulful doom — 
Let him come, let him come I [Sings. 

JtU. So, now she'll see her error I'll be gone. 

[Exit. 
Lo. W. Oh ! Madam, did you counterfeit a sick- 
ness, and send to secure me, that you might in 
private steal a fool % you might ha' begg'd him at 
Court. 

K Ban. Rail on ! I'll give losers leave to speak. 

Lo. W. Madam, I am troubled, not for myself, 

for I deserve you not with all your faults, but for 

you, madam ; that such excellence as yours shou'd 

be cast away by ill pilots, for you have 'em about you. 

Airy. The knave means me. [Aside, 

Lau. I'm in disorder, and know not what to say. 

[Aside. 
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Lo. W. Madun, yoa converse with ladies, that 
give themselvea extravagant liberties; you think 
they mean no more thun you do, — gallautry and 
couvereation. Madam, the most of 'em are de- 
bauch'd. 

Airy. Oh I rascal ! [AMe. 

In. IF. They attain their ends, which are their 
vicious pleasures ; yon lose yours, you only mean 
to be ador'd. Madam, you are latigh'd at, hated ; 
for you deceive yourself and the men too. 

Airy. And how did you deceive yourself there, 
when you quitted me, for this false woman J 

[Aside, 

Lo. W. Madam, I understand you,— this lady, I 
confess, in unintelligible. {Aside.) Ma<lam, I woo 
you not so much (to Laura) to me, as to yourself ; 
value yourself! you have much excellence, do not 
spread it up and down till it bo slight as leaf-gold, 
nor gild every clock with your favours. You take 
a pride to conquer wretches I scorn to beat. 

Y. Ran. To beat 1 

0. Ran. You beat my boyi 

Y. Ran. Thou had'st Iwtter flea a living Kon 
than talk thus elsewhere. 

Lo. IV. I will flea thee ! To improve thee, I'll 
stuff thee with straw, then thou wilt have some- 
thing in thee, and thou may'st be a squab for the 
lady's dog to sleep on ; sure she designs thee for no 
other use. 

0. Ran. Jack, we are all dipt I We must fight. 

Dul. Ay, Jack, pray don't leave me out. 

y. Ran. Tis said I have no manners, no temp- 
erance; now judge who has moat, he or I. See how 
provoking he is, and how I govern myself in your 
presence, madam. 

0. Ran. Ay, here's a genteel rogue. 

Dvi. A curious fellow, really. 
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Y, Ran, Never dog was so hungry after carrion 
as I am to devour this puppy. Madam, when I 
catch him abroad, 111 boil him alive to make 
puppy-dog-water for a wash for you. [Offers to go. 

Lo, W, Hold ! and Til along with you. Since the 
lady has honoured you with her favour, you shall 
have the honour of fighting me. 

K Ran, Keep back, sir ! are these your tricks f 

Lo, jr. Tricks ! what tricks 1 

Y, Ran. To follow me roaring and bellowing, 
that all the town shall see we go out to fight, and 
so we shall be hindered. Ha' you such shirking 
tricks 1 I thought thou hadst been a braver fellow. 
1*11 see you damn*d before you shall put your tricks 
upon me. 

Lo, W. Here's a fetch ! Would you 'scape me that 
way, sir 1 — 

Y, Ran. Sir, stay behind with the lady, or TU 
post you. 

0. Ran. Here's a clear spirited rogue ! 

Y. Ran, I'll make him fight me ! bolt him in. 

[EiU. 

Lo, W, The rogue has shut the door and got 
away ; so now will he think to save his skin and 
reputation too ; to pass for a lion by putting on a 
lion's skin ; but I'll make his ass's ears appear, 
though I wish him valiant, madam, for your sake, 
that your love to him may be the less reproach to 
you. 

Lau, My love to him 1 

Lo, W, Yes, madam, did not you entertain him, 
— favour him 1 

Lau, To laugh at him! and shew you what 
assurance I had of your love, and how firmly I re- 
pose my heart in yours. 

Lo, W, Then you received Ranter to oblige me ? 
I thank you, madam, for the tenderness you shew 
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me. Since you have pained me, you are willing to 
give me a little ease ; but your opiate is too weak 
to lay my just Jealousies asleep. Do not love, or 
preteod to love, a man you believe can be so easily 
deceiv'd, I have so much honour for you, I 
believe you are sincere to Ranter, and 1 wish him 
valiant that I may fall by his sword, and you have 
your lover with honour at the cost of my life. 

[Exit. 

Lau. He's brave and generous I 

Airy. So, her lover's lost, [aside.] They're gone 
to fight ! won't you hinder 'em 1 

Lau. Not for the world ! The duel will be an 
infinite glory to me. Tis tnje, 'twill cost me a 
thousand painful fears beforehand, and ten 
thousand killing griefs after, if the brave Wiseman 
should fall. But glory cannot be bought too dear. 

Enler Lord Stately tmd Ushkb, 
Lo. S. I hear noises here ! what's the matter I 
Lau. My father ) [Laura ajui Airy run away. 
Lo. S. Ha, what's that t what 1 1 thought I saw 
a couple of young squabs with petticoats about 
their heels. They ha' been a-bed with my 
daughters' maids, and had not time to put on 
their breaches. Fetch 'em out there— The impud- 
ent lewdness of this age ! Call my daughters ; I'll 
know if they know anything of this matter. 

Ealer UsBER, with Laura an-i Airy. 

Ueh. An't please your honour, this is one of the 
young ladies — the Lady Laura ; and the other is 
Madam Airy. 

Lo. S. Ha I what 1 my daughter ! I confess I 
ha' [blmes] seen these follies elsewhere hut never 
thought to have seen 'em within my doors. 
Madam half-man, I would not for a thousand 
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pounds, my Lady Countesa, your mother, or 
my Lady Countess, my mother, were alive to 
see this. Get you hence I [To Lanra] 

Madam Airy, pray divertise some other family 
with these entertAinmenta ; I don't underotaad 
'em. What a monstrous age is this 1 vliorea go 
like hectors, an<l hectors go like whores. Fetch me 
— fetch me— sirrah why doo't you go 1 I'll knock 
you down I 

fsft, Your honour does not say what you'd have 
me go for. 

Lo. S. Ha ! did not I say what I'd have 1 I 
don't know what I'd have, 

Enter Finical, in a long hlaek doaJi cassock, with a 

golti cross, alknded. 
Oh ! Father Finicall prithee don't trouhle me, Tin 
oat of humour. 

Fin. I trouble you ! don't you trouble me 1 what 
ails the man 1 

Lo. S. What ails the man T whose man am 1 1 
what's the matter with the fellow 1 the fellow 
knows not who he talks too. 

Fin. Yfis, the fellow talks to his fellow ; I'm 
your equal, my Lord. 

Lo. S. Oh ! I ha' been disordered and forgot my- 
self. He's made a bishop in Turkey, a Ma- 
hometan Bishop, niy Lord of Amas— no, Galliop — 
my Lord Gallimaufry — I think — We have both 
bad memories. I forgot he was a bishop, and he 
forgot he was a lousey friar, [aside.'] Well, my 
Lord, I cry you mercy 1 I did not call your ad- 
vancement to mind; you shall see I understand 
how to treat your quality ; fetch him a chair with 
arms I • 

Fin. Let your chair with arms alone 1 I don't 
come to lose time with you. 
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mi!. Sinc« you have pftined met, you are willing to 
give me a lillle eaae ; but your opiate is too weak 
to lay my just jealoudes asleep. Do not love, or 
preteud to love, a man you believe can be so easily 
deceiv'd. 1 have so much honour Tor you, I 
believe you are sincere to Ranter, and I wish him 
valiant that I may fall by his sword, and you have 
your lover with honour at the cost of my life. 

[Exit. 

Lau. He's brave and generous I 

Any. So, her lover's lost, [««(&.] They're gone 
to fight I won't you hinder 'em t 

Lau. Not for the world ! The duel will be an 
infinite glory to me. Tis trqe, 'twill cost me a 
thousand painfid fears beforehand, and ten 
thousand killing griefs after, if the brave Wiseman 
should fall But glory cannot be bought too dear. 

Enltr LoicD Stately and Usukr. 
Lo. S. I hear noises here ! what's the matter 1 
Lau. My father! [Laura and Airi/ run avmt/. 
Lo. S. Ua, what's that t what 1 I thouglit I saw 
a couple of young squabs with petticoats about 
their heels. They ba' been a-bed with my 
daughters' maids, and had not time to put on 
tbdr breeches. Fetch 'em out thore^The impud- 
ent lewdneas of this age ! Call my daughters ; I'll 
know if thoy know anything of this matter. 

EhIit tTsHER, u-ilh Laura ami Aiky, 
Ush. An't please your honour, this is one of the 

young ladies — the Lady Laura ; and the other is 

Madam Airy. 

Lo. S. Ha ! what t my daughter 1 I confess I 

ha' [blows] seen these follies elsewhere but never 

thought to have seen 'em within my doors. 

Mailam half-man, I would not fur a thousand 
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Fin. Come, yonr Lordship is imprudent, and will 
do yourself wrong ; we have done you none, but 
what we were compelled to, by an eminent Father 
of the Court, who disposed the ribband unknown to 
UBy though he knew 'twas our turn. 

Lo. S, Your turn 1 These fellows ply at all pre- 
ferments like watermen at all stairs ; and shortly 
they'll cry next Friar, next Friar/ Sir, I don't 
believe the Court will approve this knavery. 

Fin, Let not your Lordship trust to tluit ; the 
Court have their sense from us. 

Lo. S. And their nonsense too. Wliat base slaves 
are we ? we are slaves to slaves ; ecclesiastical blacks, 
but not half so honest or useful as the blacks we 
have from Guinea. [^Exit. 

Fin. We must tickle this fool with some feather. 

Enter Lady Pinchgut. 

La. P. Oh, my Lord 1 1 give thee joy of thy ad- 
vancement 

Fin. Madam, you must not treat a Prelate with 
that irreverence. 

La. P. Oh, the fellow's grown proud ! [Aside. 

Enter Coachman. 

Co. Oh ! here's her priest ; I'll tell her priest of 
her. An't please your Honour, I'd fain have a 
word with you. 

Fin. What are you 1 

Co. My Lady Pinch-gut's coachman. She 
starves all her servants. I desire your Honour to 
command her to give us some victuals. 

La. P. Oh I this rascal ! (aside.) Sirrah ! how 
dare you say this 1 do I look like a person that 
starves people, sirrah 1 

Co. 1 ou don't starve yourself, indeed ! 

Fin^ Come, madam, there's too much truth in 
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this. Friend, leave your afiair to me ; you shall 
see the advantage of having Roman clergy among 
you. You know, madam, I have threatened you 
with severe peoances for this sin, but spar'd you, 
hoping indulgence wou'd win upon you. This in- 
dulgence was cruelty and only encourag'd you to 
proceed in it ; which you have done to that degree 
tis broke out into open complaint, that now your 
sin will be the sin and shame o' tlie church, if wo 
do not shew our resentments. 

La. P. What will he impose upon me 1 Oh ! the 
slavery we suffer under these fellows. [--isti/e. 

Fiit. Considering your fortune, quahty, and the 
disgrace you ha' done the church, I might lay a 
fine upon you of five thousand pounds. 

La. P. Five ihousand pounds 1 Oh ! he has 
struck me dead. \Asidt. 

Co. Five thousand pounds 1 There will be six or 
seven hundred pounds to my share. I'll set up the 
best hack in England. \Aside. 

La. P. My Lord, I find myself mighty ill all o' 
the sudden ! I'll take my leave at present, and we'll 
discourse of this another tima 

Fin. Hold, hold, madam ! 

Zh. p. I cannot possibly stay. 

Fin. You shall I 

La. P. 1 cannot. 

fin. You shall! 

La. P. My Lord, you don't know how ill I am. 
Fm mighty ill. 

/in. You shall stay for that reason; you may die 
before you have given satisfaction, and so prejudice 
your soul and the church. 

La. P. Well, if I find myself very bad, I'U leave 
something in my will. 

Fin. Your willl you are to make no will with- 
out me : no lay-persons in our communion must 
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have any will or understanding, but what they 
have from prieste. 

La. f. Sure, you won't make ma pay five 
thousand pounds t 

Fin. No, I wiU not, nor five hundred neither, 
nor one hunilred. To shew how tenderly I'll deal 
with you, in hopes of amendment : I'll only order 
you to pay fifty pound to be dispos'd of as I think 
good. 

La. P. That's a great deal o' money. Well, if 
Protestants be savd, they have Heaven cheaper 
than we have by fifty per cent. [Andt. 

Fin. Do you mutter 1 I won't take it now. 

La.. P. No, my lA»rd, I'll give it with all my heart. 

Fm. I won't take it. 

La. P. I liave it here, in guineas pray take 

it, my Lord. 

Fin. No, keep your money, and part with the 
church. I'll excommunicato you 1 

La. P. Oh, my Lord, do ye think I'll be damn'd 
for fifty pound 1 Pray take it, my Lord 

Fin. U you be sensible of your obstinacy 

La. P. I am, and ask your pardon with all my 
heart, my Lui-d ; and beg your Lordship to accept 

Fin. To let you see you have an indulgent 
spiritual Father, I condescend to accept this. 

La. P. I humbly thank your Lordship. But for 
you, sirrali, you are an impudent saucy rascal, and 
I'll spit in your" face ! — 

[SpUs al the Coaehman. Exil. 

Fin. You see, friend, what a well-guvern'd 
Church ours is; meihinks this should encourage 
you to come amongst us. 

Co. Ay, an't pleaae your honour, with all my 
heart. I did not think it had been such a brave 
Church , 
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Fin. Very well, I'll assure you I myself will 
preseot you — 

Co. Thank your Honour. — 

Fin. With Mass-booka and Catechises. 

Co. Catechises 1 We would ha' something to eat, 
&n please your Honour. 

Fin. You shall ha' that too ; I'll make my Lady 
provide for you, 

Co. Ay, for the time to come ; but for the fifty 
pounds, an't please your Honour, she has given at 
present — 

/"in. Well, I'll give you an angeL 

Co. An angel, an't please your Honour I I be- 
lieve my share will come to six or seveu jKiuad. 

Fin. Your share, child ! this money is not for 
you ; this is for the Covent, sweet heart. 

Co. Covent, my Lord 1 why so I she did not 
starve the Covent, Ebe starved us, and pray let as 
have reparation. 

Fit- 1 ha' nothing to do with persons out of our 
communion ; when she starv'd you, you were out 
of our care, now you are come amongst us, let her 
wrong you if she dare. However, in what she 
did die disgrac'd us, therefore we liave made her 
give us satisfaction, and giving us satisfactioa we 
give her absolution, 

Co, That's very brave I you make money of our 
guts. She starves us, and you pardon her. 

Fin. What says the fellow 1 

Co. Hang you, take your popery again I I'll ha' 
none o" your popery. Is tlua your trieka 1 you 
bind yourself prentice to the devil, and we must 
give money with you. 

Fin. Turn the rascal out! {Ej^U Cu. 

A Gml. An't please your honour, my Lady Cred- 
ulous, and other ladies are comiug. 

Fin. Piihaw ! I'll be tri^ubled with her husband 
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no more ; we have settled his affairs. Tell my Ladjr I 
I'm ill, aa indeed I am. I must lie down — Tm\ 
heavy and drowsy. [Fin. lies doum on a fuuat,*| 

Enter Lady Cbedulous ajut Ladies. 

La. C. Where's ray good Lord 1 Alas I Alas I 
lain down ! Now do I tremble, for fear your Lord- 
Bhip is not well. Oh ! dear, I'm sick for you. Nay, 
nay, lie still ! — don't stir I 

I La. Ay, lie still I pray my Lord. 

Fiit. Oh ! ladies, I'm bo oblig'd to you. I wish 
my strength were greater for your sakes ; and 
the sakes of many more such good people. I'm of 
a weakly constitution ; and great alTairs lie upon 
us. The whole Kingdom lies upon four of us. 

La. C. It does indeed, my Lord ! We come to beg 
a favour of your Lordship, that you will be pleas'd 
to accept some little ornaments we have provided 
to serve your Lordship, al your consecration, or 
when you plejise. I've brought you some loose 
jewels to put in your mitre ; they're all we have in 
our family. 

Fin. Oh, good madam, the Court will provide. 

La. C. Oh ! my Lord, must the Court only be 
happy 1 pray let us have the blessing to serve you. 
I'm sure no persons do it with more eeal. 

Fin. Oh, madam ! the Church has a great deal of 
comfort and honour from your Ladyship. 

La. C. My Lord, you make me weep for joy. 

Fin. Good Lady, spare your tears I you shed 
enow for your poor Sir Thomas, 

La. C. Oh ! my Lord, my Lord — tliere's a happy 
change in our house since your Lordship was there; 
my dear Sir Thomas is recovering. 

Fin. Eecovering, madam 1 

La. C. To a miracle: you wou'd stand araaz'dto 
see him. 
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fin. Then does he not go out o' town 1 

La, C. Oh ! yea, my Lord, the rather for that ; 
I can venture the poor soul now. Well, no body 
can imagme the pleasure o' my heart. My dear 
Lord, wiL you be pleWd to como and give him 
your bleeaing before he goeal 

Fin. 1 will, madam. 

La. C. And pray let us have the comfort and 
honour of SKrviiig your Lordship, and the Church, 
with tlieae humble offerings : we do not know how 
long we shall enjoy these happy opportunities. 

Fin. Of being gull'd — simple, well-meaning soul. 

Well, madam, I know your pious intentions, and 
generous temper ; I will not grieve you by reject- 
ing your offerings, I shou'd sin tf I shou'd ; i 
accept 'era. 

La. C. Thank you a tliousand times. Oh ! this 
is a good man ! 

1 Li. I hope your Lordship will be aa kind to 
me : my present 1 confess ie so small, that really 
I'm aaham'd to offer it. But your Lordship will 
have the goodness to consider my circumstances. 
I have the misfortune to have a Protestant hus- 
band, that will not trust me with any money for fear 
I shou'd present it to such good men as your Lord- 
ship. That I profess is all I cou'd rob him of, or 
all I cou'd coax him of, was only t« buy these em- 
broidered glovefl for your Lordahip. 

Fin. Oh ! good madam ; the Court will provide. 
La. C. Nay, nay, accept "em I don't grieve tlie 
good lady. 

2 La. My circumstances, my Lord, are just the 
same with the other lady, 1 cou'd get no mor>* 
than to buy some points for your Lordship's sur- 
plice. 

Fin. Alas! good madum, the Court will provide. 
VOL. 4. 7 
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/>!. C. Must no body be saVd but the Court, my 
Lord ) pray don't reject the ladiea' piety, when you 
aee what trouble they are at to shew it. 

/'in, Well UdieB, I heartily accept your religious 
oiTringB. 

1 ia. Your Lordship highly obliges us. 

La.. C. Oh ! we can never do enough for my 
Lord. Well, can we serve you ) sliall we stay and 
wait upon you 1 

Fin. De'e think I'll be 80 rude, madam T 

La. C. Can Pansy do you any service I 

/'in. Truly Mrs Pansy is a handy person, and I 
am not well I believe I shall be forc'd to rtfrefili 
myself with a little sleep before I can stir from 
hence. 

La. C. Alack-A-day, what pains he takes ! 

Fin. When I have slept, I shall go hence ; and 
then Mrs Pansy will be useful to me. 

Lii. C. I'm gliid of it, ivith all my heart. Pansy, 
I charge you go home with my Lord ; and do what- 
ever he conunands you I 

P.i^i. I'll see him hang'd first. [A.vih. 

Fin. Thank you, good madam. Ladies will you 
give me leave to lie downl 

Lit. C. Oh ! do, good my lord, and let us lay 
your cushion for you ; and cover you. Will you 
ha' nothing over yon but your cloak J 

Fin. No madam, more will make me too hot ; 
well, Pm aJraid I shall be so unmannerly to fall 
asli'ep. 

i<f. C. Oh I do if you can, pray my Lord. 

Fill, ril accei)t your courtesy. —Sirs, go about 
my business, and leave me to Mrs Pansy^tfo his 
iifwinis.) Ladiea, your humble servant! 

La. C. See, 1 think he sleeps already ! — he snores, 
all, that's good news. Now let us steal away— -soft, 
soft — [I-tKly Creilultnis nnd Ladirs stml uuiiy. 
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Fin. Are they gone 1 

Paji. Oh I this is a false priest, or rather a true 
priest. [Aside. 

,\wake, my Lord 1 1 thought you had lain down to 
get a nap. 

Fin. I lay down, Mrs Pansy, to get thee, who art 
worth att the naps in ChriBtendom. 

PttTi. Pshaw, you will he always jesting. 

Fin. Upon my word, Mrs Pansy, I never was 
mure serious. 

/'un. I know not what you mean. But if you 
mean any good, I'll be willing to hear you. 

Fin. Then come, my dear, go home with me I 

Pan. You had better stay till my master is gone 
out o' town, which will be presently. For I shall 
be left behind ; and we may be togir-ther with more 
decency, at my master's than at your lodgings. 

Fim. 'Tib very true ; th'art discreet. Well, then 
go home, and give me notice when thy master and 
lady are gone. 

Pan. I will, my Lord, Your servant ! [Ertt. 

Fin. So, she's mine I 
My trade is a fine easy gainful cheat. 
How easy 'tis Saiutship to counterfeit ; 
And pleasing fables to invent and spread ; 
And fools ne'er find the cheat, till they are dead. 



Act V. 

Scene I. J FieU. 

EnttT LORDWiaEMAN, BeLLAMOUR.fimin Gentlb- 

MAN. YOUKG R-INTEB, OlD KaNTBR, awl 

DCLMAN. 

h\ IF. So, by godd luck, I have lighted upon 
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him : and brought him to the stake, and he seems 
to come willingly, (aside.) Come, Jack, Tm glad to 
find thou hast courage. 

K Ban. I should be glad to find it too. — A girl 
in love can get a conjuror shew her the devil : 
Can't I have the courage of a girl 1 Let him put 
the devil in his arm, I'll meet him. (aside.) Hem ! 
come, sir ! here's Colonel Hacker, for you ; the top 
of the two families of the Hackers and Pinkneys. 
This Bilboe has shew'd more brains than our 
Statesmen do. Well, he and I have had good flesh 
in our time. [Shetcs a broad svcatd. 

Lo. IF. Tm ghid you are so merry. 

Bell. Who falls to my share ] 

0, Ban. I will, sir. Pox ! 'tis but a push and be 
disarm'd, and all's well 

Gen. Then you are mine, sir. [Aside. 

Dul. That's more than you know ; I have danc'd 
this dance before now. 

[Tliey all fight J and Old Banter falls. 

0. Ban. You will not kill me when I'm down, sir ? 

Bell. No, I scorn it, sir. 

0. Ban. Then the devil take me if I rise. — [Asidt. 

Y. Ban. Are you down ? Get you up, you old son 
of a whore. 

0. Ban. I'll see you hang'd first, you young son 
of a whore. [Aside. 

Lo. }F. Your sword is mine, sir. 

[I^sarms Young Btinter. 

Dul. Nay, then take mine too 1 I won't fight by 
myself. 

Y. Ban. Oh, you blund'ring blockhead ! you liave 
thrown down all the honour I have been building 
these seven years; hacking and hewing with all 
the pains of a carpenter. 

0. Ban. Pshaw, the honour of a dueller is but the 
honour of a lottery-fool; he stakes all he has to get 
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on a spoon, and is proclaini'd a ciiDy by a strumpet. 
In this an in all other gaming the box wins all ; 
that is, the coflin. 

y. Rail. I'll be bang'd if this fellow got me. 
Some Ciesar pass'd my mother's Kubicon ; wou'd I 
had his cummenlaries. 

0. Han. Come Jack ! shall we go drink t 

¥. Ban. I drink with such dull rogues as you, 
that droop over your wine, like willows over water! 
I can find better employment.— [ExU. 

0. Rail. 'Tis a witty rogue, and rare company. 
He does many a time, by singing, playing on a pipe, 
or one trick or another, coax me to drink, aa a 
country-man by whistling does his horse. Well, 
Uulman, you and I'll drink. 

IMl. With all my soul ! 

\Exeuni Old Banter, and Diiiman. 

Lo. fF. This fellow is not truly valllant any- 
where but in a tavern or bawdy-house ; there he 
is bold, and ventures on dangerous stuff. 

Bell. I wish dangerous stuff were vented no- 
where else ; that none came from our schools au<1 
pulpits. 

Lo, JF. You say well, Mr Bellamour. Come, let 
us to our mistresses ! [Ezrjinl. 

Scene, A Rmmi, 
Enter AlBY dtu/iru/, Laitia. 

Airy sings. 
Oh, the wakings, 
Heart akings. 
Fears, longings, and cares, 
With the pantings. 
And faintinga. 
That a poor lover bears. 
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Come sing, child ! if thy lover and fortune go, 
let 'em vanish, as they say good spirits do in music 
and songs. And, if sorrow rap saucily at thy 
heart, do as some mettled ladies do ; fling claret on 
his head. 

Lau. Vm secure both of lover and fortune ; my 
lover is fast i' my snare, and my father has more 
regard to the honour of his family, than to cast 
his daughter off. Come, sing the song I like ! 

Airy sings, 

I once had virtue, wealth, and fame, 

Now Tm a ruin'd sinner, 
I lost 'em all at love's sweet game, 

Yet think myself a winner. 

Since that dear lovely youth I gain, 

My heart was long pursuing, 
Tm rich enough, nor shall complain 

Of such a sweet undoing. 

ril lauffh at cruel fortune's spite. 

While I have any feature 
To keep his love, for that's delight 

Enough for mortal creature. 

The sport's so pleasant, you will own. 
When once you have been in it. 

You'd gladly be an age undone, 
For one such charming minute. 

Enter Waiting-woman. 

fi'^ait. Oh ! madam, I shall be as rich as a banquer. 
Mr. Kanter offers me ten guineas more, to bring 
him to you. 

Airy, Take the money, and bring him in ! 

[Exit Wmt. 

Ijfiu, Do, I long to speak with him, to know the 
success of the duel. My Lord Wiseman and he 
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went out to fight ; 1 hope in heaven my Lord han 
receiVd no harm, for, if he has, it will coat nie 
same sighs, and I would not be melancholy n 



Enter Young Ranter. 

Airy. He's come ! I'll steal away, and send for 
Wiseman. 

y. liaa. Alone 1 Oh ' I shall be & happy dog. 

[Aitd>:. 

Lttu, Mr. Ranter, your servant ! 

}'. Ran. Madam, your Emperor! your favours 
crown me. To celebrate my coronation, my veins 
have run claret: I have been tilting with Wise- 
man, and had cut him in a thousand pieces, if my 
father had not been an unlucky wheJp, stumbled 
and spilt all my fortune. 

Lau. Then my Lord has come offi 

y. Ran. Yes, hang him ! the fellow fights pretty 
well. 

Lau. Thank you for the honour you ha' done 
me, Mr. lianter. 

y. RaJL Thauk you for the favour you shew me, 
madam, and count me a dull dog if I don't make 
the most of 'em. I'll strip and enjoy her, or at 
least liave the credit on't — {Asule). 

[Be unlndt<ms, and she looks in kervockft-glans. 

Lau. Now will I fool him into bedlam. Ha ! 
be behaves himself modestly, keeps his distance 
{aside). Mr. Ranter, I perceive you know bow ti> 
demean yourself to a lady in her chamber. 

y. Ran. She's right — {aside) I warrant you, 
madam ; doubt not my behaviour. Pox on't! eager- 
ness makes me fumble. [Amle. 

Lau. Well, Mr, Router {iums and sees him 
lindrexl) Oh] heavens! who's there? who's there! 

y. Atn. Are you mad to spoil all 1 
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Iaiu, Spoil what, rillain 1 didst thou ihiiUc I'd 
be debauoh'il by thee 1 

Y. Ran. And did you think I'd maiTy you 1 To 
many you htul been only to chain you in a church, 
like the Book o' Martyrs, to be turn'd o'er by 
every man. Why all this ice to your wine) wear« 
both ei^r enough. If you did not love venison, 
you'd ne'er hunt bucks all day. 

Lau. I may love to shoot 'em, bat I care not if 
the dogs have the flesh, especially such as thine, 
that's cried up and down the streets, an<1 offer'd 
to every trull. This fellow has been us'd only to 
common sluts, and knows not what belongs to 
women o' my quality, 

}'. Ran. Yes, I know flesh and blood belongs to 
you ; you are as amtnl women as they are, more 
pamper'd, and by consequence more wanton. Th" 
aecomplishmenta you get by education are only 
arts of tempting men to sin, and then your honour 
is an art to hide it ; that yon arc more dishonest 
than the common women, for they fairly tell us 
what they are. 

Lau. Who's therel alas ! I dare not call out for 
fear of my father. Sister Airj% why wou'dst thou 
leave me with this fellow I 

Enter AlRY, 

Airy. Oh ! false fellow, hast thou left me thus 1 
and oh! modam.Icouldnothave thought this of you. 

Xatt. This of me 1 this what 1 

Airy. Nay, you know beat. Oh 1 I'm wrong'd, 
I shall swoon ! 

Y. Ban. Bo'nt troubled, child, I'll do as much for 
thee, as I ha' done for her. 

Lav. I shall run mad ! she beheves I have 
ahus'd myself, and will report it to tiie world ; and 
here's my Lord Wiseman too I 
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Enltr Lord Wisemax. 

r. Ban. ToH-lolI-de-roll! (sings.) Now sir, have 1 
iromen o' quality i 

Lo. tr. Your aervont, ladies ! I'm sorry I disturb 
you — [Offers to go. 

Lmt., Airy. Hold — hold — my Lord — my Lord! — 

to. W. Your pleasure, ladies. 

Idu. Beat this fellow out o' my chamber ! 

A%t^' Force him to do me justice ! he addrest 
to me, and now haa forsaken me for this lady ; and 
I shall not only lose the man 1 love, but my repu- 
tation by keeping her company. 

Xau. Howl base woman 1 I'll stab thee to the 
heart. [i«ura run* (o Bantet^s ncord, aiul dmws it. 

Airy. Do, if you can. 

[Airy draws Lord H-'is^nan's sword. 

v. Rail. Ha ! the ladies fight for me. 

Lo. W. Hold ladies, hold! let me hear your case. 
Did this fellow force himself upon you 1 

Airy. No, we did admit him. 1 had reason to 
do it, he pretended serious passion for me, and I 
was cursed to love him. 

Lo. fF. Oh I this dissembler. (Aside.) And do 
you love him too, madam 1 

L(tu. Love him 1 I ever acom'd him. He 
addressed to me, and for diversion sake I a<lmitted 
him. I confess I do love to take all liberties 
innocence allows ; I take no more, and ao much Is 
our due by the custom and courtesy of England. 

Lo. Ji'. England is indeed a courteous nation to 
ladies. A Countess dowager may marry her foot- 
man, and be a beggarly Countess by courtesy ; 
married ladies may ramble and be lewd, or at least 
infamous by courtesy. But ladies are discourteous 
to themselves, who take liberties discretion will not 
allow, though innocency may. Madam, tliough 
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you be innocent, your reputation will suffer, and 
all your excellence be lost. Your beauty, like the 
field of an out-law that endures no government, is 
condemned never to be sowed: no ill man can 
attain you, no wise and good man dares. Ladies, 
I leave your lover wi' you ; share him betwixt you. 

[Exit 

Airy, Share him ? Ill have him all ! he's my 
right. 

Lau. No, I'll have his ears ; then do you take 
the rest. 

Airy. Mr Ranter, do me justice, or I'll fetch 
those that shall. 

V. Ran, I will ! come, here's a bed within. 

Airy. A bed, do you take me for such a 
woman ? I'll have thy throat. — 

V. Ban. So I shall be carv'd. 

Airy, Oh I'm full of laugh, and must give it 
some vent — (Aside.) [Exit, 

Lau. Ha ! I'm alone with this fellow 1 — ^Who's 
there f help ! help ! 

Enter Lord Wiseman, and Airy peeping. 

Lo. W. She calls help ! 

Airy. Mind her not. 

Lo. JV. Peace, or Til ruin thee. 

Y. Ran. I have the reputation of enjo)ring you, 
now rU have the pleasura Consent ! or I'll kill you. 

\Pvlh (mi a pistol. 

Lo. W. Oh villain ! 

Airy. Pshaw, raillery — 

Lo. W. Peace ! 

Lau. Villain, I'll rather take thy bullets into 
my breast than thee. Thy villan^, and my folly 
have made my life hateful, deprived me of my 
Lord Wiseman, the bravest of men, and, my honour, 
he's gone for ever ! My honour and I will recover. 
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Kill Die villain, or to prove my innocence I'll kill 
thee! 

[Site seizea Banter's sword, and pursues him. 

Lo. fF. I'll fire 1 

Lau. Do I [Ranter Teireats. 

Lo. W. Hold, cureed monster! Ohl madam, 
1 want words to speak your praise. 

Airy. And I to speak my confusion. Madam, 
1 am greatly troubled — that you are come off with 
this credit. \A^dt. 

Lnu. I am now aensible of my fully, aud lience- 
forward, my Lord, I will receive your love as it 
deserves. 

Lo. W. How happy do you make me ! 

Airy. I'm mad at this, but no matter. I'll 
comfort myself by fopping Ranter into marriage 
— (aside.) And miiHt I be wretched with so much 
' love and innocence 1 

L-i. IV. You shall not ! I'll punish Ranter by 
marriage with thet (aside.) Ranter, you have 
abus'd me in my miatress and my kinswoman ; 
but your villanous attempts on my mistress have 
been so fortunate to me, I forgive you for 'em. 
And I am in so good humour, that, in hopes you 
will amend, I desire you may be kinsman, by 
marriage, with my cousin Airy. 

Y. Itan. I marry your punk 1 

Lo. IV. Such another word. — 

Airti. Oh cruel ! I'll poison myself. 

y. Ran. Poison yourself, and be damn'd ! 

Airy. I cannot bear it ! I'll break my neck down 
stairs. 

Lo. IV. Stop her, stop her! Oh ! thou barbarous 

wretch, how canst thou l>e so cruel to so much 

love and beauty 1 In short, sir, your addresses to 

her have gaiu'd her heart and injur'd her reputa- 

I tion. You shall marry her. 
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K Ban, V my conscience, she loves me ! I had 
better have her than this puppy's sword ; he'll 
fight me again, (aside.) Vm not to be huff'd, 
sir. The lad/s love has wrought upon me ; I'll 
be a man of Honour, and do her justice. 

Airy. Oh ! my joy. Thank you, dear sir ; Til 
be a most fond wife, as ever was bom — as ever 
was bom. 

Lo, }r. And, Mr Ranter, Til be your kind friend 
and kinsman ; so. Cousin Ranter, your servant 

Airy, Never any one took so much pains to 
press grapes, or make cider or verjuice, as I ha' done 
to midce false tears and faces. [Aside, 

Enter Julia, Bellamour. 

Jul, I hear strange noises ! 

Lau, Oh ! sister, here's a miraculous cure 
wrought on us all. Now, my Lord, whatever is of 
value in me I resign to you for ever ; what is vain 
and foolish in me, I for ever renounce, as I do all 
mankind but you. 

Lo, Jr, Oh ! I am happy. 

Bell, De'e sec*. Madam i they're advanc'd far in 
happiness ; shall we stay behind ? 

Jid, No, Mr Bellamour, we'll keep pace with 
them, and go as far as they in acknowledgments 
of love ; I'm sure my sister will go no farther, 
without my Father's leave. 

Imu, No, sister, our lovers will be more generous 
than to press us to it. 

Lo, /F. We need not, madam ; we shall speedily 
be in your father's favour. The partition will be 
remov'd, I mean the priests ; we have discovered 
rogueries o' theirs. 

Jul, That my Father has done to his cost. 
Finical has cheated my Father o' three thousand 
pounds. 
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Lo. jr. Has he, madami I'm aorry your Father 
bought the knowleilge of him so dear. I'll help 
hini to a better bargain preBently ; a discovery of 
another roguery of Fiiiical'a, that shall cost my 
Lord nothing, but some blushes for favouring such 
& knave. Sir Thomas Credulous has long counter- 
, t felted a sickness. 

I Xdu. Has he not been sick 1 

Lo. IF. Of no disease but the priests that make 
' the whole nation sick. 'Twas all a trap laid for 

Finical, who has long haunted his house, for some 
lewd ends as 8ir Thomas suspected, h'as now die- 
covered, an<l is resolv'd to reveal to the whole 
world. Sir Thomas is ray very good friend, I lately 
gave him a visit, when he told me the whole plot, 
and desired me to be assisting in it. I promised 
him I would, but my own afTairs put it out o' my 
head ; however, 'tis yet time enough. I will to 
Sir Thomas presently, and we'll get your Father 
there on some pretence or another. 

Jal. That you may easily do. My Lord is related 
to my Lady Credulous. 

Lo. W. I'm glad of it. Meanwhile, Cousin 
Ranter, you shall have the start of us in happiness, 
and be married before ua Ladies, will you do 
my cousins the honour to be present at their 
marriage 1 

Luu. With all our hearts ! we'll be bride-maids. 

Bdl. And I'll be hridenmn. 

Lo. H'. Do, and when the marriage is over, come 
all to Sir Thomas's. I'll borrow his house to keep 
the wedding in. 

Y. Ran. I'm in no haste. I fancy 'tis better living 
in the suburbs of marriage, than within the walls. 

Airy. Good, Mr Mayor Elect 1 you shall exercise 
I no authority till you are within the walls, and 

I solemnly sworn. [Kieiml. 

L 
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Scene. Sir Thomas Credulous's Jume. 

Enter Sir Thomas, Lady Credulous, Lady 
Pinch-gut, and otlher Ladies, Pansy. 

La, C. Look, look ! if the poor soul be not able 
to walk alone— oh ! my joy. 

Sir Tlw, I swear this is miraculous — 

La. C. Ob dear! now cannot 1 bear my joy. 
Ladies^ a thousand thanks to you for this kind 
visit. I must entertain you, tliat you may share 
my happiness, or I shall run distracted. 

1 La. Don't ti'ouble yourself for us, madam. 

La, F, Yes, yes, let her alone ! she's a good 
woman, and I love good people, and good junket- 
ting. 

Enter a FoOTMAN. 

La. C. Oh ! thank you, good madam. 
Foot Madam, ray Lord Stately's coach is at the 
door. 

La. C. Oh ! receive him with all respect possiljle. 

Enter Lord Stately. 

My Lord Stately, your Lordship's most humble 
servant I humbly thank your Lordship for the 
great honour you do my poor husband by this 
visit. 

Lo. S, Madam, Sir Thomas is a gentleman of a 
family, and your Ladyship is my kinswoman : I re- 
spect you both. Pray be mistress o* ceremonies, 
and direct me how 1 must behave myself to these 
ladies : have I e'er a sister among 'em ? ha ! 

La. C. A sister, my Lord ] 

JjO. S. a sister Countess 1 ha ! 

La. C. No, my Lord I they're only private ladies 
that come to visit me. 
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I Ln. S. Theo a general compliment shfill sufGct^. 

, Ladies all. yuur humble servant I Hark you, madani, 

speak to the ladies now I am here, to let down 

their trains ; 'tis not manners in the presence of a 

man o' my quality, to cock up their taila. 

La. C. Pray pardon 'em, my Lord I they only 
come in dishabillees to visit me, and did not expect 
your Lordship. 

L>. S. WeU, Where's the sick man 1 Oh ! Sir 
Thomas, how dost thou do, Sir Thomas t what ? 
I Sir TIui. Oh 1 my Lord, I'm strangely recover'd 

I all o' the sudden. 

I La. S. Ha ! recover'd } Oh ! alaa 1 here's my Lady 

I Pinch'gut. Oh, Madaro ! how unfortunate was I 

not to see your Ladyslnp. 

La. C. I thought you wou'd not have taken 
notice o' me. 

Lo. S. Madam, 'twas my misfortune ! I beg mil- 
lions o' pardons, Will your Ladyship he so chari- 
table to let me confer with the sick mani — well ! 
recover'd ? ha ! 

Sir Tha. Kecover'dl lial He thinks o' nothing 
but his State and greatness; be minds not whether 
I am sick or dead. Because he's above the com- 
mon rank o' men, he thinks he must be above 
i common sense, and humanity. [Aside, 

My Lord Wiseman, you are welcome ! 
Enkr Lord Wiseman. 
Lu. if. Your servant. Sir Thomas ! My Lrjrd 
Stately, your Lordship's most humble servant \ 
Lu. S. He here 1 then I shall be uneasy. 

1 La, C. Oh ! my Lord, you are welcome to a 

I wedding I Sir Thomas is a new man, and I'm a ne\N 

I bride ; we are a new couple agaiiu 

■ Lu, If. Vour Ladyship can tell me no news con- 
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oming thai matter, but I can t«Il gom« to you, 
and all this good company; considerable Dews, 
that concernB their honour, religion, and aome part 
a' their fortune, 

Lo. S. How, now! what's thati whatY 

Ladies. Oh I let's he&r ! let's hear ! we long to 
hear. 

Lo. W. In one word, you are all abus'd by ooe 
Father Finical 

La. v. How ] do you come to abuse my Lewd 
Finical t 

1 Lii. Nay, if persons come hither to abuse my 
Lord Finical, I am gone! my coach there! 

Ladies. All our coaches, fill our coaches ! we'll 
not hear this. 

Lo. S. Thid is to put an a&ont upon me because 
I favour'J the knave. 

Sir Tho. Hold, Ladies ! pray what I can sayt 

I La. Ay. speak 1 you have reason to apeak for 
him, you are hia convert. 

Sir Tlio. Then know, I have never been sick, 
only pretended sickness, iu order to make some 
discoveries which I have done. Finical has cheated 
my Lord Stat«ly, and all these Ladies of money, 
which if they pifase he shall refund. He has also 
attempted the debauching my wife's woman. Pansy ; 
a virtuous maid, who honestly inform'd me of it, 
and by my order encouri^d him to beljay him. 

La. C. Oh ! abominable ! hussy, you are a 
lying baggage ! and Sir Thomae you are a wicked 
Protestant, and as bad a Protestant as ever you 
were ! you say this to abuse my Lord. 1 had raUier 
you were in your grave ; you break my heart 

1 La. Fie, Sir Thomas ! yon may he asham'd. 
•Sir Tho. Of what, madam t speaking truth 1 
when I pretended to be at death's door. 1 hare be> 
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at another door, and seen and heard Finioni's 
knavery. 

La. C. I won't believe you. 

Sir Tho. Will you believe your own eyes ? 

La. C. No, that I won't ! If I saw him a-bed 
with Pansy, I'd believe 'twere the devil. 

La. So wou'd I ! so wou'd I — 

La. P. I know not what to say to all this. I 
confess I do think my Lord Finical strains our 
purses too hard, and I cou'd be glad to get some 
of my money. 

La. C. How, madam 1 Do you find fault with my 
Lord Finical ) I know why you do it ; because he 
won't allow you in your covetous humours ; nor 
let you disgrace the Church, as you do, to that 
degree, we are asham'd to own you. 

La. P. Asham'd to own me 1 I think my quality 
is above yours. 

La. C. Ves, madam, you have quality and estal-e 
enough. Your wealth is your shame ; a rich hwly 
Biarre her family ) 

La. P. Madam, you are an ill-bred, abusive per- 
son to talk thus of a person of my quality. I 
know what I do : but my servants are Protestants, 
and rail at me because I make 'em keep the faets 
o' the Church. 

La. C. Ar« your horses Protestants ? Yon make 
them keep faating-daye too ; and lock up your oats 
in your closet, for fear your coachman shou'd feed 
'em too well. 

Lo. S. Oh ! abominable ! the Coachman told me 
this, and my Lady denied it 

La. C. Did she so ] fie upon her ! she knows I 
know it to be true. 

Ladies. We all know it I we all know it ! 

Lo. S. Oh ! how I am asham'd ! Madam, our 
affair is at an end. 

VOL. i. ■ 6 





La. P. An end t what care 1 1 I care not a bt-- 1 
tiling for you, 1 only regarded your estate ; but I 
set- you are a prodigal man, and iFill mn out 
ynir estate and mine too ; bo you may go which 
way you will. 

/>'. S. Agreed — agref^-l, laadam I 

/>j. fC. Pray bear me one word more. 

La. C. No, no, we have heard enough o' this 
stuff. 

Sir, Tlio. By yonr leave, wife, I shall be heard. 

Lo. jr. Does not Sir Thomas pretend to go out 
o' town today by the doelor'a OMer 1 

La. C. 1 don't know what he pre4«nds, nor I 
don't care, he's snch a wicked man. 

Lo. W. You know he does, madam, and you 
kiiiiw you told my Lord Finical of it. And what 
f UHued thereon t Finical fairly rewilv'd to make a 
i'ri)thel o' your house to-night, and enjoy Mrs 
I'ans}- here, who, by Sir Thomas's order, pretended 
lit be left behind. And, that your own eyes and 
i-ars may be witnesses of the truth of irhM I have 
told you, we have sent a messenger to Finical with 
a li'twr from Mra Pansy, to let hftn know her 
Master and Lady are gone. Do you all conceai 
yiiurselres, and if he doe« not come, and, in the 
sight and hearing of you all, own how he gulls you 
all, laughs at you all, and then endeavours to de- 
liauch Mrs Paney, I'll be of your religion. 

irt. C. Well, if he does— I'U be— lU b^— I don't 
know what religion I'll be ctf. 

Lii. Sta. I find all Borte a' priests are soch 
knaves, and so confound nt, that I shaU be of no 
religion. 

I'lm. My Lord, your measenger is come ! 

£'nfer ^Messenger. 
Lk W. So, did you meet with my Lord Finical 1 
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Mts. Yfs, my Lord, and dftUver'd Mra Pansy's 
letter to liim ; as soon as he read it, he Biuil'd, 
and bid me say he wou'd lie with her immediately. 

La. C. Oh ! I am ready to ewouu ; I'm afraid all 
this IB truth. 

LadUs. Oh I we shall be all horribly asham'd. 

Lo. Sla. And I ; for I ba' countemuic'd this 
nucaL 

Pan. My Lord Finical's coach is at the door ! 

Lo. W. Hide, bide, luid call the servants up ! 

Pan. Away, away 1 I have taken care about that. 
\_All ruTi off the stage but Pansy. 

Enter FINICAI. 

Fin. Mra Pan§y, bow dost thou do, my sweet 
loTOl my only earthly consolation. Is all the 
family gone I 

Pan. Just gone ! 

Fin. That's well I come, my dt-ar. 

Pun. a^y, really my Lord, 1 dare not venture 
upon this. 

Fin. There's no harm in't, upon my word, ohUd. 

PtM. Your word, my Lord 1 woud you have me 
take your word for my soul 1 

Fin. Ay, believe it, child. la thwe any other 
foundation of faith, than the word o' the Church t 
'Tia the misery of England that they vn]l not take 
our words ; but every one manages his Faith by his 
fancy, and you see what confusion you are in. 
But oh I the happy unity abroad, where nations 
live like sisters in obedience to Rome, the common 
parent. 

Pan. Those sisters scratch and bite. 

Fin. About secular interests. Their faith is om-. 
There we have credit to take up whole kingdoms 
upon tick. Upon my word, Mrs Pansy, it is and 
bos been long the opiuion of holy men, that this is 
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the only way by which priests may lawfully hold 
carnal communion with the fair sex. For these 
solid reasons, listen, Mrs Pansy ! 

Pan, I shall, my Lord ! 'Twill be worth hearing, 
no doubt. [Aside. 

Fin, 'Tis certainly most lawful to circumvent a 
dangerous enemy by all frauds, it has ever been a 
holy stratagem o' priests to pretend to more power 
over the flesh, than i)erhaps mortal man can attain 
in this life ; thereby religiously to deceive the 
world into a bold contest with a seeming baffl'd 
foe ; whereas if we marry, we confess the enemy 
cannot be conquer'd, the flesh wou*d prevail, and 
we shou'd fall into contempt. We, therefore, to 
keep ourselves in veneration, carry saint-like 
chastity, or at least the image of it bi»fore us. And 
though, like the bearers o' my Lord-Mayor's page- 
ants, we ma}* have many a secret foul stej), we must 
keep our pageant pure, for that is seen, we are 
hid. But truly I wou'd also keep myself pure, and 
that, I profess, 1 design by this correspondence. 

Pan. Ay, how so, pray my Lord ] 

Fin, I wouVl confine my wand'ring fancy to thy 
sweet embraces, and be chaste to all women but 
thee. Nay, our embraces shall be chaste, since we 
will have chaste intentions, and not come together 
so much to gratify as to mollify our carnal desires, 
and bring 'em to nothing. 

Pan, I don't know what to say to you, my Lord ; 
you are a great scholar, and I cannot answer you, 
but, after all, this does api)ear ill. 

Fin. That signifies nothing, child ; an angel 
will sometimes appear like a man ; yet is he no 
man, nor no sinner by putting such a fraud upon 
the world. We priests are forc'd to appear in many 
shapes, yet are we holy priests still, and our frauds 
holy, being for holy ends ; we appear to be friends 
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to this heretical nation, but alas, we priests are 
of no nation, for no nation but our own, tliti holy 
Roman Ecclt'siastical nation of prie^t^, of which 
hia holiness is the head ; and though we may 
appear friends and subjects to other Princes, we 
neither are, nor ought to be for any other PrincR 
but as he is our loving brother, and dutiful 
fellow-Bubject to the Pope. 

Pan. But is thatfairl 

Fin. Divinely fair to those who have eyes of 
faith, and can see the beauty of things supet^ 
natural. How far in glory they are above things 
natural ; we appear friends to some Proteatanls, 
who are so simple to be real friends to us. As 
for instance, my Lord Stately a vain Court-slave 
and coxcomb —1 appear a friend to that fool. 

\L(jrd SlaUly offers lo rush in and strike Fimeal, 
but is held by L(rrd fVtstman and the rent. 

Lo. S. A raacal 1 

Lo. fr. Peace 1 [Thruslg Lord Stately back. 

Fift. Is there anybody in the house 1 

Pan. No, the noise is in the next house. 

Fin. Here's my Lady Credulous, and other 
aiiuple ladies ! we appear as simple as they, and to 
believe all the simple stories we tell 'em. There's 
a divine wis<lom in tlie Church that enables her 
lo deceive for good. Here's my Lady Pinchgut, a 
horrible covetous wretch ! we deceive her of her 
money, for our good and heiB ; her money would 
damn her. We deceive my Lord Stately, and 
other Protestant fools, o' tlieir money, and lot 'em 
be danm'd too ; why, they wou'd be damn'd 
whether we deceived 'em or no ; bo we make 'em 
do some Kood ; and are false to them, hut sincere 
to our calling of priesthood. 

Pan, I doubt you deceive me too. 

Fin. So I do, Mrs Pansy, if you take me to bo 
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R wanton man. I profess I cijme to you with holy 
ends ; thai wo may qupnch our carnal desires, 
embrace each other into angels, and love for ever 
with a aeraphic love. 

Pan. I know not how to answer you, nor reaist 
you. 

fill. Then come to my arma, my religiouB dear i 
[L(frd Slately, Lirrd IFixman, Sir Thmuts, Lady 
CredtUous, Lady Pinchfful, and (Ul lite 
Ladies nish upon Finical. 

Lb. S. Oh ! you rogue — I'll appear— 

La, C. We'll all appear — TeaF him to pieces ! 

Ladies. Tear him to pieces ! 

Sir Tlu). Hold, hold I let him give us our money 
first. 

Ladies. Ay, sir, our money, our money ! 

Pin. I'm in a dreadful snare — sjuire me, I'll do't ! 

Sir Tho. Carry him in and secure him while we 
draw np our accounts. Now will you be fool'd by 
these fellows any more t 

La. C. Never while I live. 

Ladies. Nor I, nor I ! 

La. C. Pansy, for this hunt;sty o' thine, I'll Bdo[it 
thee my daughter. 

to. II'. I hope your Lordship is now oonvinc'd 
Mr Bella ra our and Ibore you all manner of sinoert* 
friendship aud honour, when wu endeavoured to 
break your league with 'em. 

Lo. S. My Lord, you were nii'n of honour in it, 
and to shew my resjitct to you, you sliall ha' my 
daughters. Gu home with me ! 

Lo. If. The ladies will be here presently, my 
Lord, Sir Thomas, I must borrow the house for « 
good work. 

Sir Tho. Command it, my Lord ! 

Li). II'. Tis to celebrate the reformation of 
Kanter. He has deserted his lewdness, anil 
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honeatly lifted himself among the virtuous married 
^rty. He haa married my cousin, Airy. Mr 
Bellamour is one of his bridenien, and your fair 
daughters, my Lord, have done my oouaiii Airy 
the honour to be her bridemaidB. 
ifl. S. Well ! I like it well enough. 

Enier a Servant. 
Ser. Madam, here's a. wedding below i\sks for 
your Ladyship and my Master. 

Sir Thi}. Bring 'em up I They're welcome. 

Enl«r Ytntiu/ RaNteh, Ajry, Old RASTER, LaCRA, 
Bellamuur, Julia, Dulman. 

Lo. ff^. Cousins, I wish you joy. My Lord ! my 
cousin ia a bride, 

Lo. S. I wish you joy, madam ! \. ill solvit Airif. 
What 1 Mr Ranter will be a new man. 

V. Ran. Ask my wile ! she knows beat what she 
intends to make me. 

DtU. She can make nothing of thee, but a 
curious fellow. 

0. Ran. For my part, 111 give river mankiod, and 
stick to cock-fi(jhting, and bull-bajtin", which are 
the best eporta in town. I could not live if "iwere 
not for cocks and bulls. 

Elder Lady Pinchgut's Coachman. 

Co. Must I wait, Master 1 

La. P. Wait, airrab ! did you bring the wedding 
in my coach 1 

Co. Y your coach I No, if I had, I muat ha" 
drawn it myself, your horses cou'd not do't. I'll 
atarve no longer in your service I I'm hiring myself 
to a hack. 

Lo. S. Sirrah, you are a aaiicy fellow : but you 
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Iia' told truth of tbe lady, ao there's fir« g 
for you. 

G>. Ah! bqyal thank your b(»oar; nowlriiall 
use my chtqw a^a. 

F. Ban. Are you given to t«lling tnitfaa, nmh. 
If yon had been fiven to lying I'd ha' took yon 
into mTteiricc!. 

Co. Oh! nr. I'll lie with any nao in i 
dom, or vonan either. 

}'. Am. Then ihoa shah be my e 

£». SU. This Banter is as bad as crrw. 

J^i. IF. Xo, my Lent), this is on^ a tbotiih pridt 
he takes vtmppBuiBg wone than he is. 

If. Sia. Fm ^ad my dao^ten an rid cf faia ; 
and to xcan 'em from tatit companiooa, my Lord 
and 3Jr BeQanoor, I beato* '^ ann yoo. 

/a JT. Hj Lwd, jou giiv as nat no man ean 



JML Welt ata^ to do't. 

U. jr. Uy Uy Crvdulou, the fande is ntf 
kiasiroiBaii, so the treat to-oi^it is mine, and 1 
ioTtte all this good eoapany. 

Lt. C. In my hooa^ my I^icd ! 

£a tf. The hooae is mine toHii^t, madam. 
See, Mr Banter, 
In those sweet boaoiBi we admission fiml, 

Koce Toa wild brams an ihM Uke IJisliii| 
wind. [Exemat. 



EPILOGUK 

Priests have the keys of heaven and hell, they 

boast; 
No doubt to both they let in many a ghost. 
But we to-day have ranting Sparks displayed 
Can damn themselves, without the Church's aid. 
Who count it glorious to drink, whore, and swear. 
And rather wou'd be catch*d at rapes than prayer. 
But, hectoring heaven, they will not trust it far. 
Therefore our play-house is their seat of war. 
And they encounter, without wit or fear. 
Dangerous French forces, in lewd vizards here. 
Our heroes once in France great fame did gain : 
Our masques give France revenge, and spoil the 

strain. 
The masques, no doubt, are pensioners of France. 
Tis treason now French interest to advance : 
And French commodities are all by law 
Doom'd to be burnt — ^Then you bold masques with- 
draw ! 
Or else the custom-house will seize you all. 
And make our house to the prize-office fall. 
To revive English virtue, drive away 
Folly and vice, is aim'd at in this play. 
To friends of England that must well appear. 
And such no doubt is every creature here. 
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Regulus, a Tragedy^ n* it if ncUd hy thiir Majestits 
Sen^autn. Written hy Mr Crown, Londtm^ jtrinted fur 
Jtime* Knopton, at the Crotcn in St. PauC^ (hurch-mird, 
1694. 4/0. 



Kf.gi*Lus a the only pinj hy Crowne which h&a issue') 
froni the pnee without B dedicatioQ or preface; the 
copies in the British Museum and in the Librarj of the 
Faculty of Advocates having the DniuiHtiB PeraonK 
[»inted on the back of the title, and thia ocoura in two 
other ioatances which have coiiie uader the notice of thti 
elitoiB. Ill 1fi94 in all probability the author did not 
require the pecuniary couipliment unifornily expected 
from, and in moet instances acknowledged by, the patron 
to whom a phiy had been inscribed ; as it appears from 
the deilicatioD by Growne to the Earl of Rotuney, of hia 
last traeedy. Culiguhi, tliat the author enjoyed, anterior 
to the death of Queen Mary, the bounty of that excellent 
ladT,wliohadnotforgott«Q that she. with her sister Anne, 
had ])erfonned in the masque o( Calisto, which had been 
represented before the Court in 1676, and tliut it hrA 
been dedicated to her Royal Hiithneas, who performed the 
principal female cliaracter,* With the death of Queen 
Mary in Iti^-l.t the Goyal bounty terminated, and it was 
not continued by her huabanil, who took no iutercst in 
literary affairs, and was too much engaged in opposing 
the aggreaaive acta of the French niouarch to attend to 
lees important matters. Indeed it required all his 
utgadty to retain hia throne aguinet the machiuiiti6iis 
of bia Jacohit« enemiee ; and, when abroad, all his great 
military skill was reqiUMte to resist euuceasfully the 
power of France. 

When Anne aucceeded, puiaiinnt to the act of settle- 
ment, Crowne was atlU in eiiatence, although, from the 
account he gives of his eenous ailnients, it ia evident 
that he did not think that he was long for this world. 

Geneate obaerrea^ although " Kegiilua " was printed in 
16H ■- it certainly came out this year (1692), as Leigh 
and Mountford acted in it," Aa Mounttord was basely 
murdered at the inatigatiou of Lord Mohun in Deoember 

' Crowne'* Dramiitic Works, vol. i, Profiwe to Calisto. 
+ The Qu«D died ■bout ono in the muraing of the 28th 
Dooawbcr 1894. William diod ou the Slli ot MoTch 1702. 
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1G92, and Iieigh died n few days xfterwards, this remark 
appean to be correct. It iiinst have been acted in Maj 
16!lS, M the prologue refers to the g:reat naval victory 
—obtained 19th May 1002, by Admiral Russell, who 
eonmtaoded tbe noited English and Dutch fleeta — ovtit 
the French Ueet, tinder Adtniral TourvtUe, wbeo the 
French were entirely defeated and driren back upoo 
thMr own ihores. This is uauall; called the Tietory of 
Iji Hogiie. No leas than tneoty-one of their larjieat 
men-of-war were destroyed — amongst which was the 
Adntiml's veesel, the liising Sun, which was set on fire 
within eight of the army intended for t^e invasion of 
England." 

!n the aocount of this tragedy in the " Biographia 
DramBtJoa." Ltvy is given ns tumiBhing the author with 
the plot^-a Btraiige loiatake, as the nortion of Livy'e 
history relative to Keguliw and hia alleged torrnente ie 
wanting. Tlie truth of the manner in which he was put 
to death has long been questioned, and Geneale observes, 
" It is much to be wished that some person of abiJities 
would investigate the point." + 

yiebubr has done this with great acuteoesi, and his 
remarks are commendable. After mentioning that tlie 
French phUologer, Palmerius, liad denounced the story as 
untenuble, considering that, if true. Poiybiu«, who bad 
minutely described the facts relative to Regulus, should 
have been silent on the point in which Le had no interest, 
beiug a Greek, to conceal. He was followe'l by Beau- 
fort, who brought forward reasons to prove the plot of 
tragedy a complete Holion, and that it was proijably 
invented becauae the Romans declared the t^rms of 
peace proposed liy Regulus to be abominable. Beaufort 
has drawn attention to a fragment of Diodorns, acoord- 
ing to which two noble Carthageniana were retained 
in Rome as bustages for the life of Begulus, and were 
given OTer to his wife and fiunily. The same fragment 
states that they were toitured by the relatives of Kegn- 

• RUHol WM siwtad by WilUam Ul., 7tb Uav lOai, Baron 
8UB»1 of Ahiagiy in the couutr of Kaot, Vucuunt Barflour tn 
Nonoandy. and Earl uf Oiford Id Enei. — ADCordins to Lord 
Uncaulay, bo kai a person entirely devoid of priucipiu. 



lua in ft frightful mannei', ami that the tribunes eun- 
moned the «eante, and compelled the monMera to relewB 
one of the boBtaees trho wna kept ehut up io a case con- 
taining the dead body of his comrade. Now, ns both 
PalmeriuB and Beaufort juHtly obaerre, if the Cartlia- 
geniaus actually did torture liej^lut to death, it vas 
only an act of retaliatioD. It was probably this crime 
(.■ommitttHi by the family of Regulua, which caused 
the fabrication of the whole «oty about his death. 
But eren tbig itory is not the same in all aitthon. 
Acoordinfi to some his eyes were put out,— othera say 
he was tortured with iron naJb ; and others again that 
be was killed by being exposed to the eun and insecta. 
Some middle age writera lake a apecial delight in invent- 
ing moat fearful and oomphcate tortures, e.g., the authure 
iif the forged Ada Marlijmm. Such alau is the case 
with the story of Regulus. It surely cannot liaTe been 
known previously to the time of Polybius, for had he 
been acquainted with it, as told by latet vriters, he 
would not have passed ofer it in silence. The common 
account of the death of Regulus may be effaced from the 
pages of history without any acraple. It may be that It 
wna taken frooi Kteriuti. for DiixloruB was not acquainted 
with it, as ia clear from bis fragments. He knew the 
history of Rome but very imperfectly, and only from the 
earlier, almcat oont^n[iorary, writers, as Philinus uf 
Agrigentum. TimtBus, and Fabiua Picton. He had not 
read Nwvins, and hence the latest Roman historians 
wen,' probably those who gave currency to the stoiy of 
NcviuB. Cicero knew it, and it nruat therefore have 
been related either in Cato'a Originea or by Keevius. If 
it originated with later authors, it arose at the earliest 
from 100 to 120 years after the time of liegulus.* 

None of the incidents of the tragedy biive a genuine 
historical foundation ; they seem eutire fielioos coinai 
by the author. The hero is repruented as a widower, 
who. having found matrimony agreeable, proposes to 
take as his second wife, Fulvia, the daughter of Mitellus, 
aProconsul. Now, theshadeof Apamia.biafirEtwife, not 
exactly seeiug the propriety of this intuutiou. thought it 

' Lectunw on the History of Rome, by Niebuhr. Editwl 
by SobtnilE. 3<1 edition. London, 1870. P. 31U. 
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expedient to enter appearance, and, preceded by a fierce 
Etorm of thunder, appeared, to the great borror of Falvia 
and Regulua, who were flirtiug, whilst an Augur vae 
engaged in coOBultiug tlie gods as to the future tortuuea 
(rf the latter. The ghoat appears a second time iu the 
ftttb act, when Fulria is euaenvouring to prevent her 
lover rrturniog to Carthage, and is holding him with 
that object, wbeo, upon beholding the apptuition, ehe 
" shrieke," and " foils into her woman's arms," where- 
upon he is enabled to redeem his pledge. 

The last scene discovers Regulus in Carthage sitting 
''on a chair, bloody." Fulvia haa followed him. and 
stands by his side. He gives her much good advice, 
and assures her " he will wait for her at the gales of 
Elysium," whereupon she goes mod. There is an under- 
plot of tjie loves of Xantippus, a Spartan general, repre- 
sented as the captor of Kegulua and of Bliaa, daughter 
of Hamilcar, "a noble Garthagenian, Prince of the 
Senate" court«d by Asdrubal, a Hoyal prioce, who 
conspires with certain not particularly reepectAble per- 
Honnges to siaie himself King of Carthage. Their 
devices fail, and they are all executed. Some of the 
scenes where they appenr are amusing, and not deficient 
in point; but there does not seem auj reason for dis- 
senting from Gencete, who says : " this is an tudiffereut 
tragedy; the story is barren of incident, and not well 
calculated for the stage." * 

William liavnrd, a reapcctable performer at Dniry 
Lane, who had written Scanderbeg. acted in the theatre 
Goodmanflelds, in 1733, and King Charles the First " an 
hietorical tragedy^ written in imitation of Sliahespear " 
1737. both of which bad met with suoceaa, was induced 
to write a third tragedy on the subject of Regulus in 
1713-44, which, by 3ie exertions of Garnet, who act»i 
the Roman general, was aucceaafuUy produced at the 
Theatre Boyal, Drury Lane, upon the 21st February. 
On the Ittth of April following, being the seTeutli night, 
it was rcpreeent«d for the benefit of the author, and 
apparently for the last time. Murphy says, Garrick's 
ndniiruble acting ^ve wamith and energy to the 
whole piece. The drama suddenly termimttea with the 
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return of Regulus tc Cartbage, and the audienco ia coo- 
Bequently BpaTwl witucwing aay of the cruel tormenls 
wliich the ordinary anvouched accounts BStert were id- 
fljct«d on hb person. It is a eold and iiiBipid perform- 
ance, after the fashion of Addison's " Cato," but in every 
rsapect inferior. The deckroalory speeclies of Corvua, 
the Villain, are as tireaoine ae a modem parliamentary 
oration uaually is. 

Havard dedicated hii performance to John, fourth 
Earl of Sandwich, well known in his day by the 
Bobriqnet of Jemroy Twitcher. The author continued 
on the stage until the year 1769, when increasing in- 
firniitieg caused his retirement, tie died on the 20th 
February 1776, aged 68. and was buried iu Covent 
Garden CImrcb Yard, under a atoue with an epitaph by 
his constant and loving friend, David Garrick. 

Very nearly a century elapsed before the legend of 
Regulus was again attempted to be put upon the stage ; 
and if Crowno and Havard took liberties with the sup- 
poeed history of the Roman patriot, Jacob Jones, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, and formerly of Braiennose College, 
Oiford, Barrister at Law, went far beyond them, as, in 
1841. heijave to the world *' IIeoull's, the noblest Itoman 
of them ail, a tragedy in live acta."* 

From the notice prefixed, Mr Jonea apjuirently hod 
not been very successful in his attempt to induce the 
managers lo bring out bis drama. Ajsuredly, his Hegulua 
is unfit for representatiou, as no audience could have 
had patience to hear it out. The piece opens with a 
meeting of merchants of all countriea crowding and 
transacting busiaeBs in the " exchange or mart of 
aatians at Carthage." After some preliminary talk, and 
BOme abortive attempts at buying and selling, the princi- 
pal person in the dnuna comes forward from the back to 
the front of the stage surrounded by merchants and 
BCribeE. This individual is described in the dramatis 
penone as " Dives, a Prince Merchant and chief man of 
Carthage." 

The Roman general is at this time a prisoner in 
* Londan ; publiihsd by John Uiller, 13 HunrietU Strset, 
Corent Oanleu, 1841. 8to.— Deacribed on the title a* ths SBoaud 
Edition. 
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chains, and confined in s iliingeon. The Prinoe-Mer- 
chiint has been ao unfortunate as to have his moat 
Talnablc ahipB captured by the Komana; and, althongh 
enormously rich, he is most dusirous to regain them. 
Being a practical man. it occura to him tliat Regulna 
may be induced to aid him in the attempt, and. having 
secured the consent of the Senate, he proposes that 
their captive shaJl accompany him to the Roman 
camp to negotiate a peace, which, if SBtisfaclory, would 
be followed by bis liberation, and, what in to the 
Prince-Mtirchant of greater importance, the restitution 
of hia ships. Thus, while oilensibty serving the Re- 
public, he was in reality, like a patriot of modem type, 
serving hinisetf. 

If Dives is intended to be the true tpecimen of a 
Punic "PriDC«" engaged in trade, these worthies must 
have been a set of the most unmitigated rogues that 
ever existed, well versed in every apeciea of villauy, 
and to whom murler was but a pnslime. Regulua is 
persuaded to avail himself of the perminion of tha 
Senate, upon his parole, that if unsuccessful he will 
return to his captivity. He accordingly proceeds oa 
the embassy, which, as every reader of the history of 
Rome knows, came to nothing ; as he, in place of per* 
aoading. deterreil his countrymen from acceding to 
terms which would disgrace them for ever. He returns 
to captivity according to his pledge. 

The concluding acene is in a public place of Carthage. 
IleguluB, witli bis eyelids cut off, exposed to the mys of the 
sun ; citucns and others mock him. This continues (or 
some time, when Divea entere with his parasites, and the 
taunts are renewed. Regulus retorts, until irritated by 
bis prophecies of evil, Dives rushes on him and " runs his 
sword through his body," whereupon be ilies. Natho, 
the husboud of the munlered mnn'a daughter, who op- 
portunely had just made his appearance, attacks Uvea. 
" Tliey ^bt Dives foully and nilh desperation, Natho 
with calnineBB." 

" Nalki,. Take that for him, 

Hy Aadmbal, thou murderd'st hound of hell; 
And timt for lU'gulus, my father. 



Diret. Spare 1 

Ntttho. Ani) thta for CartliagG, which thy loathsome 

Have made ft byword to the East 

[PiercM him lo the htarl. 
Disfi. Spare ! Btiare ! 

I have it — Ha! (shriekf) my treasuria and my 
Bhipa (dim)," 

The Prince- Mercliant bcioK thus disposed of, the 
body of Regulua is borne to the beach by the foUowera 
of Natho, whd, with his wife, accorapnny it, the former 
judioiouaty remarking — 

" Now, before the panic ahall eitbaide 
Oar task accomplUhed, murderous Dives slain. 
We and oar bold companions reach the shore, 
Speed o'er the waves and ne'er see Carthage more." 
The Abbatc MetastAsio wrote his musical drama of 
Attilio Regulo in 1740, for performance at \'ienna; but 
it was not until ten years afterwards, when it was first 
set lo music by Rasae, under the patronage of the court 
at Dresden, that it was brought out there. Hoote, the 
translator of TasBO's " Jerusalem Delivered,'' has given an 
English VBrsion of it in blank verse, which will be found 
in the xecond volume of Dramas and other Poems of the 
Abbe Pietro .Metoataaio, p. 239. London, 1800. Royal 
8vo. 

Miss Hannah More wrote a tragedy called " The In- 
flexible Captive," on the aohject of Regulus, which was 
published in 1774, in 8vo. " It was partly based on Metas- 
Uaio's opera, and contained many well-written speeches. 
but on the whole is a very dull play. It was acted at 
Bristol. Henderson is said to liave acted Regutus. 
Diraond certainly acted the part"* According to the 
Biographia Dramatics, '' it was acted one night at Bath." 
Another translation of the Regulo was published in 
1S47, the work of Miss Emily Smith. 
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The following advertisenieDt occurs after the colophon 
on the title pHge of Crowne's " Regutua ;" rather an un 
usual mode of adTertisiiig, — but whitli may be uttribul«d 
to the popularity and gaueral circulation o( Crowne's 
play B at the time : — 

There a now in the prcw, and will be publiahed this 
lerni. The Mfmoirr of Miiiiiiie)ir de Ponlis; who served in 
the French army sii-and-flfty years, under Henry IV,, 
Louia XIII., and Louis XIV., KiDEs of Fr&uce ; contaiu- 
ing many remarkable passages relating to the war, the 
Court, and the GoTemment of those Princes : in two 
parts, faithfully Englislicd at the request of his Grace 
the Duke of Ormoni By Charles Cotton, Eeq. 



PROLOGUE. 

MethinkB the late victorious day bas spread, 

O'er all your cheeks, a lively pleasing red. 

Our naval glory warms you, flaming joys 

Kindle illuminationa in your eyes. 

The Monsieurs thought our men by sea and land 

Wou'd ran, and nothing but the women stand ; 

They knew they'd chaise again, so their int«nt 

Was on the fair to make a fierce descent. 

Now we once more shall have the full control 

Of our own seas ; tlie French ne'er won, but stole. 

More goods will fall from France's wounded hand, 

This shock at sea will settle many a land. 

Ev'n France may quit her chains, and more enjoy 

Than a vain brag, noue awns im grand roi/ ; 

For that's their all, it serves the Great instead 

Of manly freedom, and the poor for bread. 

T'ave a great King indeed, poor barrasa'd slave, 

And that great King has you, and all you have. 

If I may name among the high, the low, 

This will a peace upon the stage bestow ; 

Where factions oft with claps and hissf s fought, 

But now one party has a total rout. 

T' expose their pictures now we might he bold, 

When families are broke, their goods are sold. 

But we are too much pleas'd for anger now. 

What do not our brave warriors bestow ) 

Defence and an eternal glorious name — 

Even we who fight not, share the fighters' fame. 

You cry w'have beat the French, when only here 

You board a visard, a French privateer. 

But, sirs, we must not throw contempt on you. 

Great is the public service lovers do. 

Tis needful, since mankind in battle dies, 

Beauties and sparks should beat up for supplies. 



Thti Smnjm of tiu Vtryma in the Rf/man Camp hef^re 

Cartilage. 



Mr BattertoiL 
Mr Kjnaston. 



Mrs Barry. 



- MrMountford. 



Kwji;u;h, C/mjnd of lUme, . 

MktKLI.C'M, PrtMUnuful, . 

LlCl'llit/Hf a great Roman com- 
miiidrr, 

A lUmuin Aug^ir, 

FlirviA, MftdluifH (kn/jhler, . 

Her H^omen, 

In Cartilage, 

AmDIUHIAI., ff ^luug ambitious Prince^ 
aimimj to overthrow thf Comitum- 
NVti/M of Carthage, and make 
hmsetf A* ♦Ml/. He *.«« in lore with 
Kti^^h .... 

UlS\;oN»ti rich Carthatfinian Senator ) xr t :»k 
.lt\UinMi touly. . . } Mr Leigh. 

tiaJ T'wjV^ s>f\yy!iif Kii\ r.v - Xlr Do^^L 



Mr Sjjiidfoc\L 



Act I. 

SCBPJB, Carthage. 

GiSGON and Batto looking through prospective gtassei. 

Gis. Nineteen, twenty, one and twenty towns o' 

fire ! 

B two and twenty, t 



n't like 



your 



Bat. Nay, I s 
Honour. 

Gis. I see the t'other now under a mountain. 
Well, though our people are rogues, and go to hell, 
our houses go up to Heaven. 

Bat. Reigulus plays the devil, an't like your Hon- 
our. He beats us by sea and land ; over-runa all our 
country ; is now come up to the walla of Caithage, 
and liere he bums our forta and towns, under the 
nose of our capital city. 

Gis, I won't trust this knave : but these confu- 
sions I liope will make my friend Prince Asdrubal, 
King. [.Aside. 

Bat. Your Honour is a gallant gentleman. If 
the Prince gets the management of the Common- 
wealth into his hands, as I hope he will, you'll be 
at the top of affairs ; but you'll be above troubling 
yourself with business. If your Honour pleases to 
employ me, who have been in business all my 
life, as a mercliant, a banker, a fanner o' the cus- 
toms 

Gi». And hast cheated in 'em all ; thou hast 
cheated the Commonwealth of a thousand talents. 
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BcU. Ah dear! I wou'd I had, an't like your 
Honour. I am not worth mucL 

Gis, Thou ! no, who'll give any thing for thee t 
but your bags are, sir. Were not you rated to the 
public charge 1 

BcU. Rated 1 ay, but I swore off. 

Gis. Nay, thou wilt swear off thy ears, to save 
thy money. Sir, you have as good an estate as I 
have : and I am a man of quality and you are but 
a pedlar. Is that fit 1 you are a pedlar I say, tho' 
you trade for thousands. If you had any honour 
by birth, you lose it by trade, and are a peddling 
fellow. 

Bat. I honour 1 an*t like your Honour, I don't 
pretend to it ; if I did I should be undone. I live 
by my credit, and if I should pretend to be a great 
man, and a man of honour, nobody would trust 
me ; for men of honour think they may do any- 
thing. 

Gis. We men of quality do sometimes endeavour 
to humble such mechanic fellows as you are, and 
punish you for your insolence. I married a Persian 
lady of noble birth and fortune ; and the King did 
me the honour to dance at my wedding ; I shall be 
proud of it as long as I live. Now, you arc a 
mechanic, and married a wife no better than your- 
self ; and your wife has the insolence to vie for 
finery, and dresses, with my most noble Lady. I 
tell you what; humble your wife, or I'll break your 
pate. 

Bat. I cannot, an't please your Honour ; she 
humbles me. 

Gis. I'll humble you both then. How now ! 
what graceful person comes this way 1 oh ! 'tis my 
veiT venerable friend, the Priest of Hercules. 

Bat. He has the marks of a jolly rich priest ; a 
rubric nose, and a canonical beUy. 



Oit. You'd have him as arrant an ass as you are, 
air ; starve in the midst of wealth ! He eats and 
drinks like a man of sense. Here he oomea ! 

Enter Hiarbas. 
My very venerable friend, how does your reverend 
person 1 

Hia. Very — aw — (yavms) — well — aw — 

Gis. Your Reverence I think is drowsy. 

Hia. Yes, in troth, I crop'd my nap something 
short last night, and now it springs again. Drowsi- 
ness twists vine-like about my chops, and arrests 
me for the hours I borrowed of her. 

Gis. What 1 you were up at study 1 

Bia. No, in troth, I study not of late, it makes 
roe fat ; 'tis a great hinderer of digestion. 

Gi» Not of digesting books, my reverend friend ) 

Ba. \'hi^ not leisure now to digest books. I 
laj"'. in a good stock of academic sense when I was 
yjnng, and faith that serves me now. How dost 
.bou do, Batto } 

Bui. Thank your Reverence. 

Uia. This is an honest fellow, Senator. 

Gis. No, no I a knave, a knave ! 

Bia. He comes to my temple sometimes, and 

S'ves me my dues. If a mau does that, 1 forgive 
m a great many frailties. I love to season life 
with a good even hand ; virtue, morality, and piety, 
are very wholesome things, but not over toothsome. 
We must mingle a little liberty and frailty with 
'em, and then they relish well. 

Gii. Your Reverence speaks like a gentleman. 
But 1 am not of opinion, because a man o' quality 
now and then makes bold with Heaven, therefore 
every Jack ISauce may do it. 1 think a gentleman 
shou'd be indulg'd, 

Hia. Sir, a Prince is to have his will, for he's 
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the image of the goda ; a gentleman is to have his 
pleasure, for he is this image of his Prince ; a cum- 
moQ fellow is to drudge, for he is the image of an 
ass. [Shout. 

Gis. Did uot your Reverence hear the shouts 
and huzzas of the people after our splendid friend 
Prince Asdruhal I A word wi' you^Ho's in a fair 
way to be King. [Aside. 

Hvi. Silence ! have a care. (A slioul.) Hark ! I 
think he comes. 

Gh Ay, 'tis he 1 'tis he ! and all the world after 
liim. I am over-joy'd. 

Enter Asdrijbal, followed lig an armtd mtUUlude. 

Sir, I am in raptures ! I cannot govern my joy. I 
most ardently embrace your knet^s. 

And. Enough I 

Gif. Sir, I can never have enough, 

Bia. A word wi' you. Senator, you will betray 
alL (Aside.) Nobody will believe these transports 
of joy, at the Prince's advancement, are for the sake 
of the public. 

Gis. Damn the public ! I care not a farthing for 
tiie public 

Hia. Every body believes that ; therefore these 
raptures are plain confessions of some other aims, 
(asi'U.) Well, fellow citizens, you are in a fair way 
to be great and happy ; you address to a Prince, 
who has power &nd virtue, can, and will serve yoil. 

Asil. To serve you Ml, I'm sure I have a will. 
If I want power, that is not my fault. 
And here are coming some to take away 
That little power I have ; I mean the guards. 
They're coming to oppose me, and themselves, 
For I'm, it may be, the best friend they have. 

Hia. There's Lord Uouilcar in the head of 'em. 
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Ois. He's a wiae mtm ! did not your Highness 
offer to many hie daughter! 

Asd. I (lid. I thought him then a man of 

honour. 
Gu. Well, let 'em come! w-'ave strength to deal 

with 'em. 

Enter Hamilcab, and a Guard. 



To uae you ill ) Your noble ancestors, 
Highly oblig'd your country ; their desertB 
Have pleaded for you, and we lent an ear. 
Till your extravagance ran to this height, 
And in the town mtule a wide dangerous rent ; 
When mighty Regulus is at our w^ls, 
And our united strength can scarce preserve us. 

Aid. Have you spoken 1 

Ham. I have. 

Asd. Then pray bear patiently some words from 
me. 
I've suffer'd tamely many wrongs from yon. 
And the whole Senate. For the sake of peace, 
My private wrongs I never will revenge : 
But for the sake of peace and public good, 
The injuria yourself, and many more 
Have done the Commonwealth, I'll ne'er forgive. 
No, with the hazard of my life, I'll try 
To right my country upon all of you. 

Bam. My Lord ! we understand you well enough. 
We know what serpent* lurk under these flowers. 
Ambition ; you are lah'ring to be King. 

Asd. "Tis false ! I take the gods to be my 
witness 

Ham, Why do your fav'rites then insinuate 
In every place, that /are of Royal blood I 
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Asd. Am I to answer for my followers 1 
And I have Hoyal blood, — ia it a fault 1 

Gii. Now I am concem'd to Epeok. For % 
person of quality, I am a tolerable scnolar. I read 
bookfi, and books of heraldry delight me much. I 
dabble much ui the fouutaina of great families. 
By consequence, I ani not ignorant of hia Hiehneat 
Prince Asdrubal'a extraction ; I know he is , 
descended from King Strato, the Royal ancestor of ' 
Queen Dido of ever bleased memory. 

Sam. Well, what then t 

Gin. Why, then he is descended from Kinjf , 
Sicheils. 

But. Then hia BighDeas shews the more humility, 
by submitting to aerva 

Afd. I dedare myself the humblest aervant of ] 
the poorest man here. 

Hia. Here's a line gentleman I 

Ois. A delicate Prince I it does my heart good to J 
look upon him. 

Aid. I never will renounce my Royal blood ; 
But any title, or desire to reign, 
I solemnly renounce, before the gods. 
What can the crown give me I many more troublea, 
Little more greatnesa, than I now possess. 
My patrimonial lands are a large Bnpire. 
I love my ease too much to wish to reign. 
It is my fault, I was so lung a liatng 
To serve the CommonweAltli, I am afraid 
I rise too late ; and things are gone too far. 
Now I'm disturb'd I'll not take any rest 
Till I have fix'd, or done my best to fix 
The Commonwealth in safety and repose. 
Therefore, my Lord, give up your power this 

minute. 
Or I will try by force to make it mine. 

Ham. This is no season for domestic strife. 



My Lord, consider. 

Asd. I've too long consider'd. 

Ham. Will you give us some leisure to consider t 

Asd. ri] give you forty hours ; if, in that time, 
You do not find some reasonable way 
To give the Commonwealth speedy relief, 
I will repair to utmost violence. 

Earn. Well, you shall very quickly hear from 
me. \ExU. 

Asd. You see, my friends, what a great stake I lay, 
That you may win, for I can he no greater, 
Nor richer than I am, hut in your love ; 
But you 1 hope will get all your desires. \_Emt. 

Gis. Here's a Prince ! 

Hia. Thank the gods, for giving you such a 
man I 

Gis. Look if they huzza ; huzza ! for shame, 
huzza! [Ex. shouting. 

Bat. This Prince, Asdruhal, has some great de- 
sign in his head, or he would never take all this 
trouble upon him. It is for some extraordinary 
pleasure. I fancy 'tis for a crown; and, if he gets 
it, he'll to pleasure again. We men of business 
shall have the management of all things, but hia 
women. He will keep Generals to he beaten for 
him, and such men as I to be hang'd for him. Hell 
commit faults in his own person, and think to he 
hang'd in ours. But he is mistaken ; for when we 
have got the money, and impoverish 'd him, we 
shall he honoured for being rich cheats, and he'U 
be despis'd and punished fur being cheated. No 
man forgiven poverty or folly. [EjH. 

Scene, Samiicai's house. 
Ettkr HamilcAK, iind a GENTLEMAN. 
ffam. Where is the Sjiartan General 1 
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Gen, Gone to view 
The new recruits, encamped before the town. 
But he*8 retum'd, I see him come this way. [^Eocii. 

Enter Xantippus. 

Ham. Oh, welcome, brave protector of our State ! 
What news out o' the field ! I need not ask. 
I see a mournful paleness on your cheek. 

Xan, There is a burning face you do not mind, 
The face of Heaven scorch' d with your flaming 

towns. 
The great victorious Eoman, Kegulus 
Is not content to take your seas and lands, 
He also means to conquer all your skies ; 
Look out ! you'll see him scaling Heaven by fire. 

Ham. What need he ] He's already master there. 
Since his bold landing here, no happy star 
Has corresponded with our falling State ; 
As if he barr'd up all the roads above. 
As he does those of our lost provinces. 

Xan. Would he could bar up all the roads of hell, 
That hell might have no correspondence here. 

Ham. Ay, that commerce has brought our 
Commonwealth, 
From a stupendous height of power and wealth, 
To be a beggar, and a public charge, 
Depending on our neighbour's charity. 
Had not you brought your Spartans to our aid 
We must have sunk ; and we are so corrupt, 
I think it is a sin to buoy us up, 
And destroy men who ought to be ador'd, 
To preserve men who ought to be destroy'd. 
The meanest Eoman seems the son of Jove, 
And mighty Eegulus seems Jove himself. 

Xan. Well we must make a speedy desperate 
push, 
Or else between the glorious Kegulus 



And corrupt Asdrubol we shall be crush'd. 
Asdrubal gets the ground we lose in town, 
And ReguluB our provinces abroad. 
And this good man, our honest, careful Spy 
Tells me tlie Romans look the next fair wind 
Shou'd land 'em here, at least two legions mure. 

Enter Spy. 

Spy. My Lord, they are expected every hour. 

Ham. Then we can soou determine what to do. 
If they are now too great a weight for us, 
What will they be when they have ihia supply 1 

Xan. 'Tis true, therefore to-day I'll to the scale. 
And I have hope, for I perceive of late, 
In my brave enemy some levity. 
He's wanton with success and plays with you, 
As if he were asham'd of being grave 
In such a triflingthing, as fighting me, 
I hope to make good use of this to-day. 
Meanwhile, my Lord, pray make this town your 

care; 
Your province is as dangerous as mine, 
For you must deal with treacherous enemies. 

Ham. My Lord, I'll take what post you please 
to give me, 
For our Republic, ay, and nature too. 
Have made you my superior. 

Xan. How, my Lord I 
Are not you father of ray fair Eliea, 
And in her love the maker of my fortunes 1 
And shortly you will be my father too. 
Oh 1 what a noble friend y'ave been to me ! 
To oblige me you have expos'ii your life. 
I was so bold for your fair daughter's love, 
To rival Asdrubal, a mighty Prince ; 
And you as bold gave me the preference, 
And by that means have brought this rage upon you. 
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How brave is this ! and, oh, how generous 1 

For Tm a subject to the Spartan State, 

Whore Kings are poor; and he's a Prince in 

Carthage, 
Where subjects have more riches than some Eacgs. 
But see, the lovely Elisa comes this way ! 
Have I your leave to talk with her a while 1 

Ham, You need not ask it, she's more yours than 
mine, 
For I have given you all my right in her ; 
And now retire to give you liberty. \Exit. 

Spy. Your Lordship has no more commands for 
me! 

Xan, Only to hide with care from every man, 
That I employ you to the Koman camp. 
For if the factious men should come to know. 
They'd put a false malicious sense upon't ; 
And from it work much miscliief. 

Spy, ril conceal it. [Exit 

Enier Elisa, and her IVomaiu 

EL Oh ! here's my Lord I 

XatL My love ! thou tremblest, dear ! 

EL Have I not cause 1 
All Carthage has been shaken with the shouts 
Of the vast crowds that follow Asdnibal. 
They say he will l>e King ; well, if he be, 
111 bo a ghost ; he haunts me eagerly. 
But I abhor him ; I had rather be 
The ashes of your wife, in a cold urn. 
Than in a golden bed his living Queen. 

Xans Oh ! my kind love ! how shall I answer 
thee t 
Wc Spartans shun all lux'ry, even in words : 
We plainly dress our bodies, and our thoughts. 
I can but say, I love. 

£L And that's enou^ I 
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They who buy plate by weight regard the metal, 
And not the art about it ; words receive 
A higher price from truth, than art or wit. 
I know thou lov'st me, for thou haat for me 
Despts'd a hundred shining beauties here, 
Who languish for thee. 

XaiL Thou hast Ehunn'd for me. 
Not only wealthy youth, but wealth itself. 
I have no gold, nay, mora, I must have none. 
Our Sparta abhors riches as a peat ; 
We will not suffer the lesst symptom there 
Of wealth or luxury to shew itself. 
I dare no more shew fair Elisa's breast 
Covor'd with rubies, than infectious heats ; 
Nor her white slender fingers hid in rings. 
Than with foul tumors. Finery we loathe. 
And thinh the breaking out of a rank mind. 
Yet thou art willing, dear, to go with me. 
And leave thy robes and jeweU I 

El. What are those) 
The liveries we slaves to fashion wear ; 
Alas ! I have not seen them many a day. 
Since I've seen thee, I have seen nothing else. 
My eyes and thoughts have all been upon thee. 

Xan. My dear I yet we in Sparta are not poor ; 
There's no one there without a great estate, 
For every one owns the whole Commonwealth, 
Which must provide him everything he wants- 
The la* takes measure of us all for clothes, 
Diets us all, and in the sight of all. 
To keep us from all private leagues with wealth. 
There every town seems but one family. 
Where all attir'd alike, and modestly. 
Do at one common table eat plain food. 

El. Why say you Sparta forbids luxury 1 
You live in all the luxury of Heaven : 
Love, peace, and virtue are the joys of gods. 
VOL. 4. 10 
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Xan. Indeed ve have not much domestic strife ; 
We measure all things e<]ually to all. 
So none like billows rise Ut make a stonn. 
Even priesU and lawyers live in quiet there. 

El. Have you no titles and liistinctions there 1 

Xart. Only what merit makes; we mind Dot 
blood, 
Nor a vain title Boating on that stream ; 
Only great actions there beget great soniida. 
Your high-sprung blood in Sparta will be lost, — 
I mean all your precedencies of birth. 
You must give plac« to aged matrons there, 
Whose greatest riches are their silver haira. 

El. Let me have the precedence in yoor heart. 
And let who will take all the world beside. 

JCan. Oh ! we shall be luxurious in love ; 
But that will be no breach of Spartan laws. 

El. Well, when shall we enjoy this happy life^ 
And leave our Carthaginian prison here I 
So the victorious Romans make this town. 

Xan. 1 do not know, I'll try my fate this day. 
This day shall be the last deciding battle, 
m be a conqueror, a slave, or ghost 

El. A ghost 1 a damp evaporates from the word 
Which sickens me to death. 

Xan. Ha! ha! ha! 

EL D'ye laugh at me I 

Xan. My dear ! tliou put'st me in mind of 
novices, 
Who, when they first meet danger, duck at arrows, 
But when their maid'nly terrors are all o'er. 
Laugh at themselves, as thou wilt do in time. 

El. Sure when your life's expos'd, I shall not 

Xitn. A soldier's life lies wholly in his honour ; 
And that lives best in danger. If thou hear'st 
My honour's lost, shed pitying tears for me; 
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And think thou art a widow though I live. 
But if my honour lives, though I am kiil'd, 
Triumph ; and shed no tears but those of joy, 
For that's the manner of a Spartan wife. 
And BO, farewell ! 

Ei. Thou ehalt not go. 

Xan. Away ! [/Te rvskts out. 

El. Then can you cast me oSi Oh I cruel man 1 
Lead, lead me to my bed and bind my hands, 
Or I shall do some violence to myself. 
Shall I be thus, when I am married 1 
I do not find all soldier's wives are thus: 
Marriage perhaps may teach me wit, and I 
May learn to let my husband fight, and die. 

[Exit 



Act II. 

Scene amiinues. 

Eiiier SKi' uTui Batto at severai doors. 

Bat. Oh ! how dost thou do 1 when wast thou 
with our chapmen the Romans 1 

Spy. 1 just came from 'em. 

Bat. How went off our commodities 1 

Spy. Our swords went off but dully ; there hav- 
ing not been a battle a good while, they ha' not 
left many swords. But they have shot away an 
abundance of arrows against the town ; and were 
in great want of arrows. So they gave us any- 
thing for our arrows. 

Bat. That's well. 

Spy. We are a couple o' pure rogues. TVo sell 
arms to the Komans, to cut the throats of our own 
countrymen, the Carthaginians. 

Bat. Ay, but we sell our arms so dear, we cub 




the throate o' the RomauB too. What news of 
Italian wine I Could you meet with a bargain t 

Spy. A rare bargain. You must know Regulus 
is a severe man ; he won't suffer any man in his 
army to drink wine, unless he be sick. So, sir, 
there canie the other day a ship from Italy, ioaden 
with wine, and thought to come to a great market 
here, because all the vineyards here are cut down 
and apoil'd. E'gad, Regulus having wine enough 
to serve sick men on occasion, would not suffer a 
drop of it to be sold to his army, so I bought it for 
a song. 

Bat. That's well ! it comes in rare se-ason ; wine 
is very scarce among us, and our countrymen wiU 
have wine. Drunkenness is an honourable qua hty 
amongst us. Wine they will have, and have no atop- 

fage of wine here, to give my trade the stratiguary. 
a what condition did you find the Roman annyl 

Spy. A very good one. 

Bai. I am glad of it. Then the blockade will 
continue, and so com must rise. 'Tis true, thanks 
be to the gods, there is a pretty good convenient 
famine amongst us, which makes com a good com- 
modity ', and I have a large stock. But I'll keep 
my com a while longer, and make the best o' the 
famine. 

Spy. Oh! you inhuman rogue! your com already 
grinds all the town. Ua^t thou no conscience 1 

Bat. I don't see any body has any conscience 
after tbey come to years of discretion. Most 
people have it when they are young, as they have 
the small-pox ; but when they are once cur'd of it, 
they are seldom troubled with it any more. 

Spy. If thou hast no regard to the gods, thou 
mayst have a little to the Commonwealth. 

Bat. Hang the Commonwealth ! Does not 
every body cheat the Commonwealth as much as 



he can 1 Why should I be honest all alone by 
myeelfl 

Spy. Does your priest of Hercules teacb you no 
better) 

Bat. He has no more religion than myeelf. 
Drinking has cHp'd the humour out of him. Well, 
IB this all you have to say to me 1 

Spy. No, I have news for you worth a talent 
every syllable. 

Bal. What is't 1 what is't 1 

Sjiy. I'll trust you with it, for I know how to 
make my pen'orths out of you. If you be falae to 
me, I'll get my own pardon, and hang you. Apply 
yourself to my Lord Hamilcar. 

Bat. To him 1 The people are ready to knock out 
his brains, and have set up Asdrubal. 

Spy. The people are aaaeB, and meddle with that 
they do not understand, State affairs. A Boman 
Tribune has engaged to put Regulua into the 
Spartan General's hands. Twill be done tOHlay, 
and then the people will knock out Asdrubars 
brains, and set up Hamilcar. 

Bat. Nay, if the Romans begin to sell one 
another, we'll deal with em. I'll to my Lord 
Hamilcar presently ; but, for fear this business 
should not succeed, I'll to my Lord Aadnibal too. 

Spy. Well, sir, remember I have you by the 
neck. If you get into business, put mo in, or I'll 
hang you I [Eieunl. 

Scene, Asdmbal's Palnce. 
Enter ASDRUBAL, HlABBAS, GiSCOS. 
Gis. Oh I sir! how rarely your Highness dis- 
sembled to-day 1 

Aid. What did I dissemble 1 
Ois. Your desire to the crowo. 
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j4>d. Wbo told you T desire the crown I 

Git. Did you take all this trouble for a paml df * 
felloTg, they call the Country 1 You are of more 
worth than a thuusand such countries! I love a 
Court, and pomp, and gallantry. I hate a nation 
where the people are ador'd. 

Hia. Adore the people ! they are antjgods, 
nothing they make, but every thing they mar. 

Aad. They made too much in Carthage ; a great 
man is only clay, till they breathe life in him. 

Gis. Oh ! sir, I am glad to hear so much come 
from you, we shall have more shortly ! I'd fain 
see you a King, great as the Persian King : as 
absolute head, hang, starve whom you will ! Ah ! 
that's great ! that's right ! 

Jsd. Would you like it ) 

Gii. Ay ! why not, sir I You should never have 
my bead I warrant you. Why should yont PQ 
do whatever you ]>lease. 

Aid. And would your Reverence like it too I 

Bia. I ha' more reason to like it than he haa, 
becait^ 1 shall ha' more share o' power than h& 
He can have no power but what his Prince gives 
him ; but I shall give my Prince power, and there- 
fore he'll take none from me. 

Ant. And will you do what I please f 

Hia. You shall be pleased with what I do, and 
that's all one. 1 will give yon this world to do 
what you will with, when you are alive, and 
Heaven when y'are dead ; what would you have 
more 1 And 1 being so oseful to you. you will for 
your own sake be as useful to me. And we, thus 
sharing power, are by consequence to help one 
another to as much as we can. 

Gis. Sir, this b a very fine gentleman, and a 
viae man! 

Hia. I know what's whaL Some half-witted 




men will throw away this world to get Heaven, 
and some will throw away Heaven to get this 
world; for my part I am for 'em both. What 
good manners do we show to Heaven by slighting 
tJie good creatures, which Heaven has made t I 
take prayers and liquor both down supernaculum, 
I leave not a tittle of one, nor a drop o't'other. 

Gis. Thia gentleman, sir, will make a rare 
companion and counsellor both. Well, sir, I 
beseech you promise us to be King. If you will 
not, air, I'll humbly take my leave of you ; and be 
gone to my tenants and vaasala, where I'll be a 
little King myself. There, if a man aaks me thfl 
reason why I do a thing, I cut his pate ; there's 
my reason, sirrah I says L 

Hia. Indeed, sir, your friends will have no heart 
to stand by you, if your enemies, the Senate, will 
reap the beneiit of all your friends do. 

And. I will unbosom myself to you. I go to 
lodge a secret in your breast, will he your deaths 
if ever you reveal it Know then, I've tried all 
pleaaures but reigning, and I will reign because 
tia a new pleasure. 

Gk. Huzza I now things will go right, sir, if you 
reign for pleasure then pleasure will reign ; and I 
am a man of pleasure, I know you will do no 
business in your own person ; you will not go to 
bed on your own legs ; you'll ride on necks o' slaves 
to bed to concubines, 

Sia. Oh ! fie I Senator ! The Prince will make a 
rirtuous King. 

Gis. Not over virtuous, you know it. 

Hia. 1 don't know it. I never see any fault in a 
person of quality ; I ha' more mamiers. 

Asd. I shall make bold with a little lewdness. 

Hia. Well, if you shall, Heaven bless you, air I 
that's all I say. Truth is, I would not have a man 
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bava too much virtue ; for a man all virtue, likes 
pie all spice, will not please. 

A»d. He is not Hi to nile, whom virtue reignB, 
He's fit to rule, who has at his command 
Virtue or vice, as needs of State require. 

Hia. A notable wise maxim, and ha« much truth 
in it. 

Cm, We shall have rare timcfl. Pray, sir, let'a 
ha' no soldiering. If we must be soldiers, let's be 
BoldierB o' wit and pleasure here about the town ; 
see no fight, but a cock-light, or so. 

Asd. I can and will fight, if need require. 

Git. Now we talk of new pleasures, sir, pray 
give me a command at sea I'd fain have a 
command at sea, because I never was at sea in my 
life. 

Asd. You'd have me reign, how should I get the 

The people follow me for their own ends ; 

That I should guard them all from being enslaVd. 

Hia. I'll undertake, air, be Rome's humble ser- 
vant. 
Shell make you master of this Commonwealth. 
I'll recommend to you a cunning mgue. 
Who traffics with the Romans privately. 
And shall help you to correspond with 'em. 
'TtB the rich Batto. 

Asd. How 1 I put my head 
Into a mercenary rascal's power 1 

Hia. Come, sir, I'll put my head into his power ; 
He will not sell it, it will yield him little. 
I'll venture to talk with him. 

Gis. Have a care. 
For he once serv'd Hamilcar. 

Mia. Ay, for gain. 
Profit will make him serve man or fury. 
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Enter a Gentleman. 
6m. Batto desires admigsion to your HighoeaB. 
Aid. Let him come in J 

Enter Batto. 
How now, your business, Batto 1 

Bal. Only to wish your Highness prosperity and 
glory ; and to tender my humble service to you, 
who, though I say it, am able to serve you, sir ; 
I've been in public business all my life. 

Gis. Come, you are an ill man ! who so great 
as you, but t'other day, with my Lord Hamilcar 1 

Bat. Sir, I found him a good man. 

Asd. How ) do you call an enemy to the Com- 
monwealth a good man 1 

BaL An't please your Highness, ours is a trading 
town, and we tmding men account a man a good 
man if his bond be good, and his Bocurity for 
money good ; we look for no other goodness. He 
was once a very thriving man, and I confess I have 
a great respect for thriving men. But when onoe 
a man give* over thriving, 1 have done with him. 

Asd. Ours is a trading city, and the trade 
Fills us with dirty streets, and dirty souls ; 
Our sea brings mud up to our very doors. 
When I command the town, I'll make it trade 
With honour, virtue, and piety, something more. 

Gis. Here's a Prince ! your Keverence bred him ; 
He is an honour to you. 

Hia. Indeed I have much comfort from him. 

Bai. But suppose I be a knave, as I hope I am 
not, I'm sure I say my prayers often, and go to 
Temples at all idle hours I can spare. 

Hia, Idle hours ! y'are an idle fellow. 

Bat. I beg your Reverence's pardon ! I mean, go 
M often as I can, for I'm a man of great business. 




But suppose I be a knave, Fm fitter to serve your 
Highness in tbe reveiiu(?s than any man else, be he 
never so honest, because I ha' been more employ'd 
in 'em than any man baa, 'Tia true, an honest 
roan won't cheat you, but if he be ignorant, hell 
let a thousand cheat you. Employ me, sir, and if 
I let you be cheated by any man but myself, I'll be 
hang'd. And I'll take care to enrich you, tbat I 
may cheat you insensibly, and you never discern it. 

Asd. The fellow talks sense ; nay, if I let 
business lie still till I meet with an honest man, I 
may wait long enough. 

Gis. D'ye hear! hia Highneas is thinking to 
employ a knave ; there's hopes for you. 

Hia. Hark you I a word. You traffic with the 
Bomans. 

Bat. Oh dear I who t«Ils your Reverence such a 
falsehood I 

Hia. Deny it not! I know it, and can hang you. 
But on the contrary I will encourage you. 
Tbe Romans are a godly nation, 
And ours a vile ; I, and more godly men 
Have a design, by help of the good Romans, 
To give bad Carthage a religious master, 
Tliat is this Prince. Though he was wild of lat«, 
He's now reform'd, and is a heavenly man. 
Help you to make him King, when ho is King 
You may be sure of a very rich reward. 

Bat. Well, I will serve his Highness, 
That is, if he succeeds, — I'll stay til! then ; 

[Aside. 
If he does not succeed, I will inform 
The Senate, and help them to hang up him . 
If he gets alt the town into his jiower, 
I'll help him to be King, and hang the Senate. 

[A shoul, 

Asd. See, what's the meaning of that shout. 
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Enter Gentleman. 

Orti. The SpartAn General, and Hamilcar, have 
treated with Regulus about delivering the town, 

jisd. Now the truth comes to light 

Gen. A Roman Tribune was privately convey'd 
unUer ground to Lord Hamilcar'a house about that 
design. The people have leanit the story, thou- 
sands are run to the Lord Hamilcar's house to 
pull it down, thousands are come to your palace 
to bee you to protect them against the Romans 
and Hamilcar both. 

Sia. Where's the Spartan General 1 

Gen. Gone out o' town to bring Regulus in. 
The people have shut the gates, and are resolv'd 
to kill him if ever he comes near the walls. 

AsJ. I'll among the good people, and serve them ! 
[Ex4»nt. 

Scene, (he Roman Camp, 

Elder FvLVlA and her WoMEN. A sang sung to her. 



The Song. 



KAh me I to many deaths decreed. 
My love to war goes every day ; 
In every wound of his I bleed, 
I die the hour he goes away. 
Yet I wou'd hate him sbou'd he stay. 
Ah me ! to many deaths decreed, 
By love or war I hourly die ; 
If I see not my love I bleed. 
Yet, when I have him in my eye. 
He kills me with exceijs of joy. 
Ful. Go, bid the music cease, I find it vain, 
Dark thoughts oflate have in my mind their haunt 
I thought to lay th'il! spirits by sweet sounds. 
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But 'twill not do. Who's that commander there t 

Wo. Lepidus, madam. 

Ful. Oh ! n gallant man 

And one I love because he loves the Consul. 
Go, call him hither i I wou'd apeak with him. 

EnUr Lepidus. 

Good morning, Lepidus ! what news to-day 1 

Lep. Oh, madam ! joyful news, the gracioiu 
gods 
Have etoop'd to be our pioneers to-night. 
And undermin'd the Carthaginian Wall ; 
Thrown to the ground no little part of it. 
We have an open passage into town, 
And we'll accept the invitation. 
The Consul will in person view the breach. 
Then order an assault. 

F«l. Oh, Lepidus ! 
I taste no joy ia this. 

Lep. Good madam, why 1 

Fui I am diatemper'd with oppressing fears, 
Which deaden all delight to me— I've none 
Even in iny lov'd, my ailor'd Regulua. 

Lep. How 1 none in Regiilus 1 

FiU. None even in him. 
My aoTTow comes from him. 

Lep. What is his fault t 

Fill. He has no fault, from thence my fears arise 
We always find men have a check by death, 
When they approach near gods in excellence. 
If they will be adored, they must ascend. 
And put off mortal natures. Had he faults, 
To moderate my bliss, and make it fit 
For human creature, I should have more hope. 
But nothing mortal must presume to reach 
At perfect happiness, the lot of Heaven. 
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Le^. You hunt out griefs, as they were hard to 
find; 
And study arts how to perplex yourself. 
Consider, madam, how Itelov'd he seems 
By fortune, how she fondly clings to him, 
Caresses him with strange extravagance. 
At his first landing here, she tore in two 
This Empire, and gave him the fairest piece ; 
Now she has torn yun wall, as she were mad. 
To have him nearer, faster in her arms. 
And the truth is he has her now so fast, 
She cannot, if she wou'd, break from him now. 

Fvl. I know his fortunes are like his deserts. 
In great excess, but all excess destroys. 
Excessive lustre, like excessive heat. 
Frail man hears not. We very rarely find 
Men in intemp'rate glories are long-lived. 
Oh 1 he is near his end. 

Lep. Nay, this is strange ! 

Ful. I must lament his death before he dies, 
For when he's dead, I shall run mad with grief; 
And the dear man will fall unmoum'd by me. 

Lep. Misery deserves uot sure this great respect ; 
That you sliou'd run to meet it ere it comes. 

Fid. You make me mad I have I more fear than 
you, 
Or any in the camp ? did not this morn 
Spread terrors through you all 1 

Lep. Then have you heard 1 

Fvi. I cou'd hear thunder sure ; 
Thunder, which scem'd to burst the firmament. 
And I cou'd see the ruddy face of mom 
Tum'd o" the sudden black ; one wou'd ha' thought 
The night had wheel'd about, and strangled her. 
Night ne'er was clad in such thick woven blacks. 
As were, of late, spread like a funeral poll 
O'er day, as day were dead. 
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Lfp. Twas wonderful ! 

Fix. Why d'ye abuse me then, and hide the 
truth, 
As I were th' only woman in your camp 1 
The boldest of you all was lurn'd this mom 
To things, like heartless women at the least. 
And by a woman too, by something less — 
The shadow of a woman. I've heard all. 

Lr^. I'm sorry for't. 

FhI. Day turn'd away its face. 
That a dead beauty boldly might appear 
In all the wretched nakedneaa of death. 
To the great man, to whom slie once was fair, — 
The Consul Did not his late beautiful 
Chaste, modest wife, the dead Apamia, 
Appear to him this morning in hia tent 1 
Ay, and to you, and many more great officers 
Assembled there. 

Ltf. She did, if we dreamt not. 

Fvl, Uh I you were far from such repose as sleep. 
The phantom whiter than tlie shroud she wore 
Dissolv'd you all into a thin cold dew ; 
You lay all vanisliing beneath her eye. 
Which brightly shone thro' the dim mists of death. 
She was the firmest substance of you all. 
Bating the Consul \ he remain'd the same, 
And was the only living person there 
Whom yet she seem'd to say, with speaking looks, 
She pitied much ; she pierc'd his eyes with hers, 
As with their points she wou'd upon hia soul 
Engrave her pitying thoughts. 

Lep. Twas so indeed ! 
But they were much to blame who told you this. 
And frigbt'ued you ; I wou'd no more have don't 
Than thrown a poisou'd dart ijito your breast. 

Ful. Why should you hide from me what is my 
OTBt 
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I've in this dismal story too much share, — 
More than my understand ing can dispose, — 
'Twill make me mad. Ah ! may 1 lose my wits. 
Ere I lose him ; that I may have no sense 
When the blow comes. 

Lep. Why do you think 'twill come 1 
Fvl. What else should move the dead Apamia 
To bear the light, which living beauties shun, 
But to have him \ Oh ! that's her errand here ! 

Lep. I'll not presume to combat with your fear, 
One will soon do it, who can conquer it ; 
He conquers all things, 'tis your Regulus I 
Your griefs and fears have reach d his ear and 

heart. 
And he will come to ease your 8oul and his. 

YTnmptit. 
He's come ! I see his guards, I see himself, 
I see your father the Proconsul too. 

Enttr Regulus, Metellus, an Augur. 

Re^. Most beautiful reward of all my labours. 
In whose kind love I am before-hand paid. 
And overpaid for all my sword can do ; 
Pennit me to be careful of my treasure. 
And lodge you safely in the fort of Clypaa. 
The enemy have met with some recruits. 
And make a shew of fighting us to-day ; 
If fighting will oblige them, I will serve them. 
Retire my love from danger, for the sake 
Of me and Rome, else I shall fight to-day 
Greatly disonler'd by my fears for you. 

Fvi. 1 know the pleasure which you take in 
glory. 
That a bi-ave enemy who fights you well, 
Does entertain you welL 1 would not dare 
To call you from the glory you pursue 
With so much ardour, were I not compell'd, 
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By many thousand omens and presages. 
Which aeem lo me the mesgengere of Ueaveo. 
I beg you for the sake of Rome and me, 
You'll stay till some few threat'uing days are past 

Meg. Stay till those days bring all the ills tbay 
threat. 
Succour to Csrlliage, infamy to me. 

Mtt. To join in consort with a woman's fears, 
And beg a Consul to forsake his post. 
To please a woman, and to cure her frights. 
Would not suit well with a Proconsul's voice : 
Yet Consul for my danghter this Til say, 
Her fears are all for yoo. She haa no sense 
Of her own dangers I have swn her oft 
In bloody fields gaze on your victories 
With the same unconcern she'd see a masque. 
Yet I must counsel you to what she prays. 
That you would let some frowning hours go by. 
I do not second her, let her fear on. 
It suits her sex, and is a proof of love ; 
1 plead for one more excellent than she, 
I mean Religion. 1 beseech you, sir. 
Give her those rights which are her due by law. 
Yon know our laws give her the casting voice 
In all our councils both of peace and war. 
No Roman dares start a great ent«rprize 
Till she haa given the sign: aiid she has mark'd 
This day for bad, by many a black portent, 
And charg'd you not to interfere with it, 
Lest it should drop some horrors on your head ; 
As this leam'd Augur better can inform. 

Avg. 'Tis tme, sir, all the flights of birds to- 

And all the entrails o' the victim'd beasts 
Threaten much ili 

Beg. In reverence 
To our own laws, Augur, I reverence you. 
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You are our Bcout to discern coming ills, 
Our spy on Heaven, and I'll be rul'd by you 
When I am not otherwise advis'd by reaaon, 
Which I think soars higher than birds can do, 
And can discover more of Heaven's will. 

[A noise of storm. 
Ltp. Ha I all the Heavens are troubled once 

again. 
Beg. Let them be troubled I 
Lep. And it thunders loud. \TKuitder. 

Beg. Well, let it thunder ! 
Met. Would you take advice — 
Rtg. Of thunder J 'tis no counsellor of mine. 

The GaosT OF Apamu rises. 

Lep. Oh ! sir ! I see another counsellor. 
Look there 1 in yon dark cave, so dark the night 
Seems to skulk there in day to rob the day, 
Apamia stands. 

Beg. Let her stand there ! I see her. 

F-al. What d'ye sea 1 

Beg. Nothing, love. You frighten Fulvia. 

Ful. I heard you name the dead Apamia, 
What should make her leave Heaven but for yon 1 
She has some knowledge you are hasting to her. 
And rushes through the bars of death to meet you. 
But I've more right to you than she has now. 
Her death has cancell'd all your bonds to her. 
But those you made to me are new and firm; 
111 keep my right, I will not let you go. 

Beg. Must I give such a fatal proof of love, 
To leap from honour into wanton ease. 
And be uo more a Consul ? well. Til do it. 
Consul and shame suit not 
Now come, my dear, let us to private shades, 
For darkness and dishonour best agree. 
My noble friends eternally farewell I 
YOU 4. 11 
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For afUr this I must not ihew my face; 
I pray conceal what haa befallen me ; 
Report you saw me like great Romulus 
Aasum'd to Heaven, — ia not this a Heareat 

[^PoirUm^ to Fuivia. 
Tib like one, it resembles Fulvia. 
'Tis not that warlike virgin I confess. 
But 'tis her image ; and my love is such 
To Fulvia's image I will sacrifice 
A Roman Consul 

Fill. I will strive no more 
Since 'tia your pleasure. Go ! bnt I believe 
After this fatal day we shall not meet, 
Except in fetters, or in blood, or death. 

Alet. Something within my heart divines the 

JReff. Your fears are against reason, the recmita 
Come to the enemy are few and heartless. 
Dispirited, and cowed by fear of us. 
And if we baffle them Carthage is lost ; 
At our next meeting fortune shall be fetter'd, 
And this short parting shall be all the death 
Your fears have boded. 

Ful. No, we will not part 

Brg. Yes, you must to the fort, I to the field I 

Ftil. I'll to the field, so was I woo'd and won ; 
Your battles were the courtships of my love. 
And so will I return you glorious love, 
Vor enemies, nor worlds shall part us lon^ 
Stars shew yourselves worthy to shine in Heaven 
By yarding this great man, but, if you must 
Resign him up to death, I shake to think of it, 
If among idl the doors nature has made 
To let us into death, I can find one, 
"Hy ghost within few hours shall be with his- 

Mtt. Thou hast well vow'd I daughter, perform 
thy vow. 
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Jteg. Could we not meet elsewhere, there were 
enough 
To make me rush on death, but our next meeting 
Shall be attended with unequali'd glory. 

FiU. Ntty we'll be great and blest, befall what 

We will so die, if death must be our doom, 
We'll triumph o'er all ages in our tomb. [Exeunt. 



Scene, A fidd. 

Elder Eegullus, Metellcs, Lepidus, Roman 
Guard. 

Eeg. Tlie Spartan General is a soldier, 
He manages with skill the advantages 
I let him have. 

Mel. I do not tbiok it safe 
To give so great a man advantages. 

Btg. The chief advantage I bestow upon hjm 
Is opportunity to perish bravely. 
Ho has recruits indeed, but what are they 1 
African slaves, whose Lords I've often beat ; 
I blush to fight so base an enemy. 

Met. You would blush more should you be 
beatcu by them. 

Ltp. You let 'em have a chance for victory, 
Which, sir, you may deny them if you please. 

Reg. Yea, we may lodge ourselves on yonder hill. 
Like frightened birds on trees, to keep from 

danger. 
And be the mockery of the enemy. 
Which of you can endure the sliame an hourT 
See ! he comes bravely on and tempts you all. 
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Who is not fir'd hj that alluring sight ; 

And dnds not in bis bloud a lust to fight ) [Exit. 

ScENK, Carthage. An Alarum. 

Evier ASDRITB&L, UURBAS, GlSGON. 

Cfis. Sir, we beseech you, do not venture your- 

Mil 

Mia. We heg yon, sir. 

Gis. What should yoii venture for J 

Asd. You know for what, a erown ' 

Gis. Sir, you may have a crown without ventur- 
ing. Do not yonder men fight for you 1 

Asd. If 1 do not fight, I shall have an inglorious 
crown. I muBt fielit for glory. 

Gis. You may nave glory without fighting toa 
The great Persian Kinij has got much gloiy by war, 
and never saw a fight in his Life. 

Hid. A great Prince, air, like a great palace, will 
ring with the blows others give. Your name will 
have a noble sound, from all the blows which 
make many a coxcomb ache, though you ne'er strike 
stroke. 

Asd. This is prate ; I must not lose mine honour. 

Gis. Sir, if you will go, I beseech you kill me^ 
Your danger will put me in such torment, I shall 
not be able to bear it. 1 would not follow you for 
all the world, and see an arrow come near you. 

Ilia. Sir, you are going to be a King, keep State 
— do not let every paltry sword be familiar with 
your person. 

Gis. Sir, I, who am but a gentleman, scorn aa 

much to let a base fellow fight with mo, as lait 

with me. [A shout. 

Enter an OFFlCEa 

Off. Good news, sir, your enemies are beaten ! 

Loi^ Hamilcar is taken prisoner. 
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Gis. Huzza ! Well, sir, yon are a glorious Princft 
Wliat soldiership you have shewn lo-day I 

Asd. Do you lauffh at me 1 You would not let 
me discover soldiership. 

Gis. We would not let you play the common 
soldier, and run yourself into danger; but you 
shewed such Generalship as I never saw, and I 
have seen many a General, and many a General, in 
my time. They may talk of their Regalusea, and 
their K«giiluses ; Sir, if you ben't a b«tter soldier 
than Regnlus, I'll hang for't 

Asd. Oh, prithee I 

Gi& Come, air, I know Generalship when I sea 
it Now, sir, the crown is within your reach, send 
me to sea; I'll do you honour there, I'll keep yon 
such a table — 

Hia. Shall I humbly offer you my advice, sir 1 
Make all persons depend upon you. Crush them 
that will not. Advance them that will. But 
above all, favour those upon whom you depend ; 
that is to say, us priests. 

And. Go,fetchmylordHamiIcar!{roo»0^cer.) 
Now he's mine Cisiile. 

His daughter will be mine. I have hold of tier 
By a strong tie, affection to her father; 
I love her beauty, though herself I hate, 
For the disgrace and scorn sh'as thrown on me. 
If I can ever get her in my power. 
She first shall please my lust, then my revenge. 

Enter Hamilcar a Pristmer. 
So, 80. here comes the noble criminal ! 
Dear countrymen you see the power of truth : 
I charg'd this Lord with treason 'gainst the Stat«, 
Great was his jmwer and policy, but truth. 
Greater than both, breaks out in spite of 'em. 
Bam. Dear countrymeD,y'are all outofyourway, 
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And 'tis no wonder men in darkneaa rove. 
What liglit liave you in myateries of State 1 
What buxineBs there 1 could you come by a light 1 
I pray who made you Privy Councillors 1 
The Senate never did. A Roman Tribune 
Was i' ray house to-day ; know you for what t 
No t when you do, you'll be ashani'd o' this. 

^gd. My Lord y'are of a noble family ; 
But tlie more gr«at you are, the greater bonds 
Lie on you to be faitldul to the public. 
From whence you have such great advantages. 
Truth is a debt you owe the Coramonwealtli ; 
A man of honour ought to pay his debts. 
I should be glad you d fairly discharge yours, ■ 

For my own sake, that I might come off cheaply* ■ 
Without the torment of tormenting you ; f 

For I can pain no man, and 'scape myself 

ffia. Here's a sweet gentleman I 

Gi?. A lovely creature I 

Ham. My Lord, you wrack me now, by shewing 
me 
Such shamefid baseness in a Nobleman. 

Asd. Is it possible t Have you no tenderness 
Nor for the Commonwealth, nor for yourself) 
He'll force me to inflict those torments on him, 
Which I can never suffer, tho' he can. 

ffia. Was ever such a noble soul, to have such 
a concern for liia enemies 1 

Git. Oh I countrymen t you'll have a dehcate 
magistrate! 

Enter Batto. 
Asd. Oh ! here comes one, I hope, can ease us all. 
Batto, you've had great dealings with this Lord, 
And must know very much of his designs ; 
If you'd discover to us, what they are. 
You'd greatly serve your country and yourself. 
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Bal. Howl I turn evidence when the trade 
cornea to nothing 1 No such matter ; I ne'er liked 
the trade when 'twas at best. Besides I have 
nothing to evidence. I could make a Etoiy, but 
what should I make of the etory ! it may be, a rope 
for myself. A great man, if an unmanageable 
thing, I don't care to deal with him. Though he's 
down DOW, he may get up again, and knock my 
brains out. (asidt.) An't please your Honour, I 
only dealt with his Lordslup about money matters ; 
if he had any treasonable designs he had more 
wit than to tell me, he knew I abhorred them, and 
would discover them. Therefore I had a pretty 
good opinion of him, because he employ'd me, 
so I can eay nothing against him. I'm aony 
for it 

Asd. I must be forc'd to fly to violence. 
Most unexpressibly against my nature. 

Ois. Good gentlemen 1 

Asd. Ha ! what I wish ! I see his daughter come. 
[Aside. 

Enter Elisa, and her Woman. 

Eli. Oh ! where's Tay father 1 Oh ! my Lord ! 
ray Lord I 

Ham. Banghter, away, away ! you ruin me, 
I was not half undone before you came, 
For you my better half was then secure. 

EH. I could not hold from venturing my own 
life 
To preserve yours. 

H'tm. Prithee, what can'st thou do 
To preserve me that will not ruin me 1 
Wilt tliou give up thy honour ) 

Eli. Heaven forbid I 

Ham. That thou wilt do only by marrying him. 
Since thou art promis'd to a nobler man. 
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Kli ril try to fool him into clemency. 

i/iifH. Oh ! ho will not be fool'd. 

Kli. Ytu^ by a woman. 

AaL MtulAU), I ho|H^ y'are laboring to preserve 
Your fathor Inith from iloath and suffering. 
I nook to (lo*t ; whoso ruin ho hath sought 
Tan YOU provail with him to own the truth ? 

Kii My l«oni, you know he*s innocent, at least 
You ilo not know of any guilt he has. 

JaL NVo do not km^w what s needful to be 
known* 
Wo know s»^^ nuioh that I shall deserve death 
If I \vu*t*nt to smother all the rvst. 
Ma\Uuu I have much tenderness for yv^i, 
llhle«\i Tux xerj- unwilling to let fall 
Wnir fathers he»avv dvv^m in vvHir s»,^l?^ ejir. 
Theri'tv^re I ivay r\*:irv vk;: of hAniL's wav. 
A«eixi ;h<» t^ly v>u; 

i^fctt \v^ sU'^n.^y th-e •air-er oc a w:r'.fc7. 

¥S,>iii :j*rtiv^ jkT^ss^^ A^ ^vur "v* lo^^sc mil 

I '^^ \L«iiam. I tat iK* iir T^/ai 7r.' -wv 7i'iuv>iw 
•«*« JO.'* ^oa iiacs/>»?r "iw % yr%^ 

t*l 7**£*AQ litn. '••lac ? rr If iiu "Xf t.*- 
\4» itvT*!*. ru a* Txy uW imst-r lis- ^^t^. 



The miactiiefs you have done the Commonwealth. 

El. Oh I hold, my Lord, you will undo yourself, 

Asd. No, madam, no, this provocation 
Defends him from me ; I'll forbear him now, 
Because I will not shew private revenge- 

Bia. Oh 1 gen'rous ! 

Gis. What a brave epirit is here ! 

£ai. I have been much mistaken in this Lord. 

El. There appears something very great in him. 

[Asidf. 

Had he been always thus, I should have lov'd him. 

Asd. Dear feUow citizens ! I am accus'd 
Of cruelty, revenge, and treachery. 
I ought to clear myself nf all these vices 
Before I enter on authority. 
Then how revengeful I am, pray observa 
My Lord Hamilcar has been long, and yet 
Continues my most cruel enemy. 
I have consider'd, sirs, and do believe 
The public may be safe in honest hands 
Tho' my Lord lives, therefore I beg his life. 

Gig. Hero is a noble temper, 

Asd. More, to engage you to bestow his life, 
ni wrap my life in his, and with your leave 
m wed his beautiful and virtuous daughter. 

El. Ha ! aro you thereabout 1 [Aside. 

Bam. You ask the people's leave to wed my 
daughter! 
Sure I've most title tci dispose my child. 
I'll ne'er give my consent, if nhe gives hers 
May she be punished as she does deserve. 

Asd. My Lord, my I«rd ! you shew so bad a 
heart. 
The public is not safe while you're alive. 
Madam, once more, I beg you to retire. 
Attend the lady hence I 

El. Oh ! hold, my Lord I 
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Asd. What wou'd you have me do \ 

El. I know not what. 

Asd. You see your father will not save himself, 
But, madam, you may save him if you pleaac. 

El. I must consent, or he will rack my fjnther, 
[Aiide. 
Well, sir, I yield. 

Asd. To be my wife \ I 

El. I do. I 

Asd. Tlien I am happy, and your father safe, 

Sam. Daughter, be gone 1 I chai;ge you. 

El. And leave you to the wrack t {Aside. 

Ham. You are a wrack. 
Your shameful falsehood to the gallant Spartan 
Tortures me more than any wratk can do. 
Whilst he's defeniling us, him we betray. 

El. I'll to this traitor nothing give of mine 

[Aside. 
Except this dagger ; this shall to his heart, 

\Shtws a dagger. 
Even at the altar. 

Ham, Oh, 'twill be foul play I 
You'll stab your honour and integrity, 
'Twere better both of us shou'd lose our lives. 

El. iHy Lord, I had much rather grieve your 
heart 
Than let racks tear it out — I will proceed. 
My Lord, I'm yours. [To Asd. 

Asd. Aly dear I [Embraces Aer, 

£a4. There goes the game ! 
Now I know where to make my court. I'll get 
some fine pendants for her. I think 1 have gold 
tweeners in my pocket. [Amde. 

Hia. Oh 1 blessing on you, "iftdam ; you make 
the Prince a h^py man. 

Gis. Oh, pretty creature ! what sireet work will 
be here to-night between 'em ; I sha'nt sleep for 
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thinking of it. Well, much good may't do you 
both ; in good faith, and troth, I wish it with all 
my heart. 

Asd. Gisgon, will you assist this pleasant work) 

Gig. Assist it, sir % Ay, air, with all my soul. 
Wtmt part shall I have in it, sir 1 

Asd. Prepare 
A bridal entertainment, and my bed. 

Gk With all my heart ! [Slimii. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Gen. Sir, y'are undone I Here's Regulus in town. 

Asd. Here's villany ! 

Hia. What, is the town deliver'd up to him 1 

Oen. No, Sir, he's taken prisoner by the Spartan 
General, assisted by the Koman Tribune, who was 
at the Lord Hamilcar's house to-day, and came 
thither for the great design they have now brought 
about. Now, sir, your own friends, the common 
people, join with your enemies against you, and 
threaten to tear you i' pieces for abusing 'em. 

Enter Xantippus and Ike Spartans, TImy seise 

ASDRUBAL, HlARBAS, GiSGON, 

Xan. Secure 'em all ! my love— [Rutis to Elisa. 

El. My Lord ! [Eiiaa runs to Xantippus. 

Asd, Kight woman ! 

El. Oh I you are come in season, to preserve 
My honour, and my most dear father's life, 

Xan. 1 have heard all I'm told. Lord Asdrubal, 
You have prepar'd a bridal entertainment. 
Pray will you lend it me 1 

Aid. With all my heart ! 
I'll ne'er refuse my enemy anything 
May help him to a wife, and a false wife. 

El. My lord, 1 had prepar'd 
A scurvy bridal entertainment for you. 
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Twas this, my Lord— [Sftetrs Aw daggtr. 

Asd. Madam, y'ave not decpiv'a me. 
You had deceiv'd me, if you had been faithful ; 
For from a woman no man looks for faith. [Aade. 

Asd. I fear I'm bat I [ExiL 

Sia. I thought — 

ffam. Can you read booka without a light T 

Hia. No. 

Ham. Yet you'd read our councils i' th' dark ; 
And know, without doore, what we do within. 
To prison with the priest, and Gisgon too ! 

Gt». I'm a dead coxcomb ! I'm troubled for my 
honourable family. [Exil. 

But. I wish your Honour joy, with all my heart. 
[To Ham. 
And your Excellence, and your ladyship, I am ho 
glad o' this turn. 

Ham. Why 1 What shall you get by't 1 

£al. The satisfaction to see honest gentlemen 
in power, and knaves punish'd. 

Sam. Well said ; you ehall get Boraething by 
this turn. 



rug 



a lift. 



U give you a li 

Bat. 1 humbly thank your Honour, 
You were always ray good friend. 

Ham. ni help you to a hanging. 

Bal. To a hanging 1 

Ham. Yes, y'ave traffic'd with the Romans, 
And sold 'em arms. 

Bat. Oh 1 I'm hang'd, I'm hang'd ! \Eni. 

Ham. Now, sirs, I hope you wUl learn mooesty, 
[T"" the PeojiU. 
And no more censure things above your reach. 
We do not know the mysterieB of your trades, 
Because we never were instructed in 'em. 
Pray who taught you the mysteries o' State ) 
What strange conceits men have of governing ! 
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Men must serve years to know a handicraft ; 

Yet all pretend to skill in govemmeat, 

By natural light and iostiuct, as birds build. 

Men will pretend to't who want common sense, 

Yet are not langh'd at neither ; every man 

WiUingly lets the frolic go about, 

So he has leave to take it in bis turn. [£i:. RdbUe. 

Now my brave friend — \To XarUtppus. 

Xan. My Lord, you'll lose your words. 
I can hear nothing but Eliea's voice. 

El. My joy's too great for words, 

Xan. And mine for thoughts. 

El. AJas ! what makes me weep I 

Ham. Excess of joy. 
Which I am pleas'd to see. Well, General, 
Where left you Kegulus 1 

Xan. I know not where. 
I saw Elisa, and joy hurried me 
Out o' my wits 1 think to meet her arms. 

Ham. Oh I now I see him in yon gaping throng I 
Well, I'll conduct him to the Senate house. 

Xan. Do what you please, but do not trouble 
love. 
Oh ! it is now a busy time with me ; 
And in the sweetest best affair in love. 
For Heaven's sake release me now to love. 

Havi. 1 will, I will ! then go together, go ! 

Xan. My dear I 

El. My heart! 

Xan. My soul ! more than my soul ! 

\Extunt Xanlippits, Elka embracing. 



Bam. Here comes the glorious, tho' unhappy 
Ob 1 roost noble Consul 
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Rtg, Do you mock me, sir t 

Ham. The gods forbid. 

Reg, I'm Consul now, no more. 

Ham, You may be, sir ; you have at your dispose 
The destinie^s of Carthage, and of Eome. 
Shall 1 attend you to the Senate house ? 

Beg, Whither you please. To death if you think 
good. 

Ham, With how much greatness he o'er-looks 
his fate ! [Exeunt omnes. 

Scene, the Reman Camp, 

Enter Metellus, Lepidus. 

Met. The Consul's lost ! dreadful reverse of fate ! 
It overturns my reason, makes me doubt 
If virtue ought to have regard from men, 
Since it has none from Heaven. 

Lep, What will become 
Of his poor children he has left at Home, 
And your fair daughter here % 

Met, I dare not think. 

Lev* I have charged all to hide the news from 
her. 

Met. Oh ! she will quickly find it in our looks. 
And universal consternation. 
Oh ! gods ! how will her sorrows pierce my heart ? 
But those of Rome will give me deeper wounds. 

Lep. See, sir, your daughter comes ! retire with 
speed. 
Or youi* confusion will discover all. 

Met, Too late ! But if I can, I'll rule myself. 

[Lepidus goes off weeping. 

Enter FULVIA and her women, 

Ful. Oh ! sir ! what means this terror in your 
camp] 
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Some nnaeen mischief, like a pestilence, 
StrikeB your men pale and mute ; their only proofs 
Of breath are sighs, but words I am have none. 
Oh ! something with the Consul is amiss ; 
Where is he, sir 1 

Mel. Do not retard me now. 

Ful. Oh ! do you slmn me too } he's kill'd ! he's 
kiU'dl 

Mtt. He lives ; let that suffice. 

Fid. Then why d'ye shake, 
And look so sadi Oh 1 he is near his death, 
Wounded to death. 

Mel. Not so, he is in health, 

F«i. Oh ! let me see him then. 

M(t. In fitting time, 
But Rome must be s^rv'd first ; in her affairs 
He's now engaged. Longer I cannot slay ; 
Follow me not, nor be inquisitive. 

Ful. Stay, sir, I humbly beg ! 

Md. What wou'dst thou sayl 
Be quick ! for I've much business to dispatch. 

Ful. Sir, I fought near the Consul as I cou'd, 
But crowds of enemies, and clouds of dust 
Soon took liim from my sight, and since that time 
I've heard no news of him. All ia not well : 
You hide some dreadful secret in your breast, 
Because ^are fearful it sliou'd do me harm. 
You wou'd have all the sorrows to yourself 
I thank you for your generous tender love, 
But am I worthy of his love and yours } 
If I'm no more than other women are, 
If ill has happened to the man I love, 
ril grieve, but shew my grief some noble way. 
I'll not be pitied for my womanish tears. 
But do some glorious thing iu his revenge 
Sliall make us all be envied. 

Mel. Jiobiy spoke ' — 
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I'll truBt thy courage — knowheisstirprit'd, 
And led to town a captive. 

Fid. Horror ! horror ! 

Met. la this your promis'd bravery t 

Fvl. Did I say 
I wou'd not grieve 1 Yes, air, I ought to grieve ; 
But every tear I shed, and pang I feci, ^_j 

I'll put to the account of cursed Carthage. ^Hj 
Now I consider 1 may spare my tears ; ^H 

This mercenaty town much ptizea gold, ^^ 

For this we need but make our treasure weep^ ''~ 

Met. No, I'm afraid they'll priee him above gold, 
But shortly we will free him with our swords ; 
Though by strange fate he's fallen into their hands, 
We have not, with the Consul, lost the day. 
No, their great purchase they have dearly bought, 
Some hundreds of brave Spartans are cut off. 
I do not find our army mudi imp^'d, 
And shortly we expect two legions more, 
The wind is fair, I'll see If they be come. \Ent. 

Ful. So, now my sinking heart is raiti'd again. 
Yet the brave captive shall enslave the town ; 
We're here a conqueror's, I a bridal crown. 
And we'll make burning Carthage, when we wed. 
Our nuptial flame, and light us both to b«d. 



Act IV. 

Scene, Carthage. A room, in Hamilcar's Imvx. 

Enter Xantippus and EusA. 

Xati. Darling of heaven, 'tis to you, to you 
Cartbage owes all the fortune of tliis day. 
The gods wou'd ne'er have ruin'd Regulus, 
To preserve Cartbage, had not you been here. 
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El. If Heaven loves me it is for loving you ; 
Oh ! fie I I shew myself too fond, I spoil you. 
With how much cruelty you tore yourself 
Away from me, when I was all in tears 
I shed for you ! yet you cou'd laugh at me. 
I'll mnnt^ love as xll wise women do ; 
The best and finest shall not come abroad. 
But on great solemn times to make a shew : 
Meanwhile you shall have coarse and homespun 

I swear I will not give you a good look 
This— 

Xan. This — how long 1 come, say it if you dare ! 

El. I will not say how long because I'll eross 
you. 

Xan. You will not aay't lest you should cross 
yourself 

El. Well, 'tis in vain to hide my love from you. 
It is too great for any covering ; 
ni trust thee generously with my heart 

Xitn. Now lliou apjiear'at in thy own beauteous 
form, 
AH kind and sweet ; I knew 'twou'd soon be so. 
For nature always is too high for art, 
l)o not believe my heart barren of love, 
If thou perceiv'st in me a dearth of words, 
That I abound not in professions — 
We Spartans weed from talk superfluous words — 
Let time declare how I will use thy heart. 

El. 1 doubt this pleasure is too great to last 

A Skmi wilkiti. EnUr a Gentleman. 
Xan. How now I what new disturbance in the 

town) 
Gen. My Lord, your glorious captive Regulus 
Is sent in fetters to the dungeon. 
And the rude rabble triumph over him. 
VOL. 4, 12 
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Xan. How came this climate, Love, to produce 
you, 
Since *tis as opposite to excellence, 
As others are to poison ? I confess 
Valour and wit are here, those noble fires 
Your damps of luxury have not yet chok'd ; 
But, as they're us'd, 'twere to bo wished they had. 
Wit here is all employed in knavish craft, 
The valiant glory in oppression. 
Give speedy orders to the guard from me. 
The Consul to the Senate be returned ! 
Ill hasten thither, and if possible 
Prevail with them better to treat themselves : 
If not he's mine, and I will force him from them. 

El. Just as I thought, you must be gone again ; 
Tis a sad thing to be a soldier's wife, 
One has but half a husband of a soldier. 
Wars and campaigns have half of him and more. 
And wounds have a large share of t'other half: 
And yet this noble parcel of a man 
Is better than a wanton soft Gallant 
Who is no man, but makes summer campaigns 
In gardens, groves, at springs, or bowling-greens, 
Or with a whore, as much a man as he. 
But go, I'm pleas'd thoif shou'dst do gallant things. 
Because in aU thy glory I have share. 

Xan, That's like a Spartan's wife, for she pre- 
fers 
Her husband's honour far above his life ; 
Weeps if his buckler's lost, though he be safe. 
But she rejoices though he be brought home 
Dead on his buckler ; and the greater love 
She had for him, the greater is her joy. 

El. Now I believe that joy is not sincere, 
Widows I find are artful every where. 
In Sparta for their poor departed dears 
Joy they dissemble, and in Carthage tears. [Exewit. 



Scene, the. Senate House. 

The Senate tUtitig. HamiLCAR in the Clmii 

Ham. I knew the General wou'd be displei 
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1 Sen. What if he be, my Lord 1 do our decreeji 
Depend upon his will 1 when he subdu'd 
This Romitn Consul, did he conquer us 1 
I thought he fought to guard, not seize our 
freedom. 
Ham. Tliat we have freedom we may thank his 
BWord; 
But no man can have freedom to do ought 
Which honour and humanity forbid. 

1. Sen. He and his Spartan friend are dangerous 

And the more dangerous for their deserts ; 
We must let no man grow too great for us. 

[Atiidt to a SeJiutoi: 

2. StTi. 'Tis true, but now let us not shew our- 
selves, 

Enter an OtTiCER. 
Off. My Lords, the General's here ! 
Ham. Attend hira in I 

Enter XMiTirvvs. 
Xan. My Lords I I'm told y'ave doom'd the 
bravest man 
To what the vilest scarcely can deserve, 
To chains, a dungeon, stench, and want of bread. 

Ham. My Lord ! 'tis true the Senate has decreed 
The Roman consul shall be treated rougldy, 
Unless he will comply with their desires. 
I hope the Senate only threaten him. 

2. StTi. No more, I hope, most noble General. 
.. We much commend your generous tenderness 
Uf this fall'n gallant man ; we'd pity him too 
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Wou'd he shew pity to our countrymen, 
And grant us peace, which you know how we need, 
But he refuses us all our desires. 
A'un. Bring him to me ! 

Reoulus is hi-oughi hifdler'd. 
He's chain'd ! tormenting sight. 
I beg you, noble Consul, credit me, 
Those chains are no impieties of mine ; 
Bather my suffering and impos'd ou me. 

Rr<j. Sir, I believe you, for I've found you 
brave. 

Xan. What is it you desire of this great man 1 

I, Smj. That he and all his trooiw quit Africa, 
Yield every town and pris'ner he has got. 

Reg. I will not give you the least viUago back, 
And this I speak from reason, not vain pride. 
Our power is dwarfish here, compar'd with yours. 
Yet now we have you down, blow upon blow 
May bring you in short time to your hist gasp ; 
But, if we give you the least breathing while 
To gather strength, you'll rise and drive us hence : 
Nay we shall see you at the gates of Rome. 
Rather than I will give you back one fort, 
I will pull all the towers on my hend. 

1. Sen. Haste to the dungeon I nay, the rack 

We'll frighten bold invaders from our coasts. 

Xan. The dungeon 1 'stead o' that strike off his 
chains ! 
He is my right, the purchase of my blood, 
And I'll dispose my own. 

1. Srn. So we are master'd 
In our own Senate house I 

Xan. And with good reason. 
I do not find that you can rule yourselves, 
And therefore I have brought a force to rule you. 
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fiovern yourselves, and wo will be yoat servants. 

2. Sen. How, General I 
Are you onr enemy 1 

Xan. I am your friend ! 
And hinder you firom crimes may bring on you 
Corses from men, and vengeance from tlie gods. 

2. Sen. You hinder us from honourable peawt. 

Xan. Can shameful ways get honourable peace I 

1. Sen. There is no shame in justice j he brought 
war 

Into the howelfl of the Commonwealth, 
Hunger shall war upon his bowuls now. 
(io to the dungeon with him, and tliL-ro starve 
himl 

2. Sen. Senator ! let the General play the fool ; 

[j4sule. 
We owe him much, and this will quit all scores. 

Hani. I'll mediate. Let the Consul bo conhn'd. 
And let it be reported he's ill used ! 
He has weak parts wliich may that way be bent : 
Children, relations, friends ; and one soft part. 
His belov'd Fulvia. 

Xan. Ha I that startles him. 

Reg. Fulvia was made that I might feel some 
pain; 
I wish I could forget, and be forgot 
By her I love ; I fear this policy, [Aside. 

Xun. My Lord, y'ave found a way to touch his 
heart, 
Which with the Senate's leave I will improve. 
Sir, can your camp make peace 1 

Reg. Yes sir, they can ! 

Xan. Sir, I'm a servant to this Commonwealth, 
Her faults and passions I'm not bound to serve ; 
I am her rights and interests to promote ; 
I think 'tis iit she shou'd regain her own, 
And I've one way to force peace out of you. 
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Sir, by that right we have in you by war. 

We will employ you as our Embassador 

To your own camp, there to negotiate 

With your friends' tears. You smile, for you 

believe 
I fool myself, and give you all you want 
To fortify your glorious victories, 
^y strength'ning that weak aide ; but I believe 
You'll not be there the Regutus y'are here. 
Your mutual griefs will master all of you. 

Reg. You shew more art, and understanding, sir. 
Of a great mind, than all the Senate doeA. 
I shaD but harden more under their usage ; 
None but vile slaves are master'd by a rod, 
But I believe the sorrows of my friends 
Will melt my heart, and I shall yield a while. 
V entice me into a dangerous ambuscade, 
The only place where I can be subdu'd. 
But I shall o'ercome and win more glory. 
Tlierefore accept the Embassy with thanks. 

Xan. What say your Lordshijw 1 

Sen. Ay, ay, ay I 

Xan. Consul, you have the leave of all tlii' 
Senat«, 
Now go ! and, if you can, persuade your friends 
To give you up to death. 

1 Sen. Hold ! ere you go. 
Give us good hostages for your return. 

Xan. I'll be a hostage for him. 

Ham. So will I ! 

1 Sen- You are both privileg'd by your deserts, 
We cannot touch you, we'll have other persons. 

2 Sen. Corae ! we'll oblige the Consul to befrieud 
us. 

We'll take his word. 

1 Sen. No, we will have his oath. 
Meg. Yciu have my solemn oath. 
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JCan. 'Tia more than needs. 
Great men, were there no gods, would keep their 

words 
In reverence to themselyes ; but gods there are. 
Whom none needs rouse by oaths to witness truth. 
Now let me tell you, — if I can for grief. 
For I much honovir you, — if you return 
Without a lasting peace, which frees these lands 
From all those seeds of war, your garrisons, 
You will return to a tormenting death. 
And all my power cannot save you, sir. 

Btg. Of all the torments I shall suffer here. 
The griefs of such a noble heart as yours 
Will most afflict me ; if you wou'd spare me. 
Be sparing of yourself ; pity me not 
Till I'm become a pitiful poor wretch, 
DespoiI'd of all my resolution. 
Ana made indeed a captive by base fear. 

Xan. The good gods graciously direct you, sir ! 

Reg. And you, most noble Spartan ; of all men 
I e'er encounter'd, the most generous. 

Scene, a Prison. 
Enter Asdrueal, HiARBAS, Gisoon,Batto. 

Bat. Oh ! I'm afraid our head's lost. Oh ! if they 
take my head, what shuU I dol 

Hia. The rabble are fine fellows to trust to. 

Gis. Well I can say for my honour, I ever hated 
the vulgar. I have undone thousands of 'em, and 
I never did one of 'em good in my life. 

Bat. Nor I. 

Gis. Sir, you have had the impudence to cheat 
persons o' quality. If you had only cheated poor 
fellows, you should have had a friend o' me. 

Aid. My ruin wou'd be great delight to me, 
If by my tall Carthage were overwhelm'd. 
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Bia. That it may be spite o' thia great euccesa. 
Though R«guluH iii taken, Home is nut. 

Gv). I'll tell yoiir Highness very excellent Dewa, 
The Komanx burnt this day, in our own porta. 
Above threescore of our best men of war. Ha ! 
ha; 

ylsd. Ua ! art thou sure uf that ? 

Gis. I'm very aure. [All laugh. 

The Ramans now may land what nien they will ; 
If they don't take the town, i' gad, I'll hang. 

Bat. But will they take the town before w« j 
hang) 

Gis. That I can't eay. 

But. Nay, if we hang, let who will have the 
town. Well, I am horridly afraid to die. I'd go 
to prayers if I thought 'twou'd signify anything. 

Gis. ISTiom wou'dst thou pray tol thou hast 
no friends in Heaven, thou never mad'st the least 
acquaintance there ; thou hast traded to all parts 
but Heaven. 

Bat. I doubt none of ua have any great store of 
friends in Heaven. If we had, they'd ne'er ha' 
suffer'd us to come to this. 

And. Eight ! therefore Heaven has no great friend 
of me. 
Ha ! I'm a fool to open thus my heart 
To fools, who though they should have liouesty 
May be outwitted into knavery. 
But now it is in vain to lock my heart. 
For all the dangerous secrets are gone out. [Asidf. 
Well, sirs, what do you think i are we in danger I 
I do not think we are j what have we done ) 
Much have we talk'U indeed, in merriment. 
About I know not what, of this and that, 
Of altering some forms of government 
But that was only matter of discourse, 
We cou'd not be in earnest, fur we know 
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Twas wholly impracticable. 

Git. Do you hear t [Jslde to HUt. 

Sia. Tkfit shall not bring him on. He was in 
earnest. 

ffis. Were not you bo ) 

ffia. No, I abhor the thought. 

Gis. You mov'd him to't. 

Hia. A trick to try bim. 

OU. Pox o' your tricks, you have noos"*! me, 
To save my neck I have been foro'd to make 
.Shameful confessions. 

Hia. Well, /are aerv'd right I why woa'd you be 
a knave 
And plot to take your country's libertyl 

Gis. A knave 1 how cou'd I choose but be 
B. knave, 
Keeping such knavish company as yours. 

Ilia. 'Tis very well, 

Asd. Ha ! wrangling, gentlemen 1 
What 1 I believe y'are disconipoa'd by fear ; 
Fear nothing, for, I say, what have we done T 
Shew'd our affection to the Commonwealth 
In a mistaken way I will they put men 
To death for being subject to mistakes 1 
Then it will be a &ult to be a man. 
But do not fear, fori have one sure friend, 
Money, I mean, which shall buy all our pardons. 

Bat. Oh ! dear sir, will your Highness buy my 
pardon 1 

A^, Thine I what art thou to me 1 these are 
my friends. 
And gentlemen. Tlion art a barterer 
Can'st traffic for thyself ; buy thy own head. 

Bal. And so I wou'd at reasonable rates, 

GU. D'ye hear 5 d'ye heorl we have been silly 
knaves, 
I wou'd I had all my confession back. [Aside. 
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Hai. W*ave been too hasty, I am sorry for it. 

J Aside. 
bols. 
[Aside. 
Be merry, sirs ; I warrant you your lives. 
Who's there 1 

Enter Keeper. 

Keep. My Lord 1 

Asd. Bring in my wine and music ! 

Enter Wine and Singers. 

Here is sincere wine ! 

Gis. And here are sophisticated knaves ! pity they 
should be put together. 

Asd. Come, sing us a catch ! 

A Song. 

Chorus. 

Dovm with your sprightly wine, boys, 
Down with your sprightly wine, boys, 
For a traveller bound 
To a Stygian Lake, 
A brimner crown 'd 
With sparkling sack. 
Is the best, is the best Divine, boys. 

1. 

If the wine be not sound, 
No falsehood is found 
In a bowl well crown*d ; 

And it drowns all our sorrow and sin : 
And by the help of a bowl, 
From the world we may roll. 

More merrily than when we came in. 




With his flames and his flams, 
And his horrible shams, 
How the ciiurch-man damns 

The little poor villains and whores ; 
But the great who by power. 
Whole nations devour, 

He merrily crowns and adores. 
3. 
If your sense you'll resign. 
Give it up to good wine, 
Bat to no Divine, 

For his visions are frightful and sad ; 
But the visions in bowls 
Make Jovial souls. 

More merrily, merrily mad. 
4. 
To what regions we fly. 
None know when they die. 
Any more than 1, 

To be certain of Heavenly bliss ; 
The few moments I stay, 
I by night and by day. 

Will merrily revel and kiss. 
Down with yonr sprightly wine, boys, &c. 
Enough, be gone ! 

Aad. I wonder, Gisgon, your fine Persian wife 
Comes not to visit you, 
&U. I wonder more 
She does not come to kiss your Highness' hands ; 
For she has brought with her from Persia 
Her country adoration of all Princes. 
La. (leUhin) Where's my husband ? 
" Harl ■ - ■ ' 




Gia. Hark I I hear her voice. 
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EfUer a Persian Lady, supported by her women. 

La, Oh, Princely sir ! I humbly kiss the earth 
Y'are pleas'd to honour with your sacred feet. 

Asd, Oh, madam, you are not in Persia. 

La, No, sir, I wou^d you were, your Royal blood 
Wou'd not there meet this profanation. 
Now sir, shall I implore your Princely leave 
To have some conference with your slave, my hus- 
band] 
Oh, are your there, sir ! [To Gis. 

Gis, Ha ! I am afraid 
She has been told I'm turning an informer. [Aside, 

La, You are a worthy person. 

€ris. Ha ! 'tis so. 

La, Did I not bring much honour to your bed ] 

Gis, Madam, you did. 

La, Much fortune too 1 

Gis. You did. 

La, Have not I kept the honour which 1 
brought ] 

Gis, Madam, you have. 

La. Have not I managed, too. 
Your fortune with the utmost care and wisdom i 

Gis, Exquisite wisdom. 

La, Of your person, too, 
Have I not been most tender ] 

Gis, Most obliging. 

La, Then why have you been a base man to me. 

Gi^, 'Tis so. {aside). In what respect, most noble 
madam ? 

La, In such an odious way I loath to name it. 
This valiant gentleman, this noble spark. 
Has sold his honour, for vile shameful life. 
He has submitted cowardly to confess 
Your Highness plotted to be Monarch here. 

Asd. Oh, dog ! can I not get him near the wall. 
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That I may brain himl (aside). Have you done this t 
Gisgon. 

Gis. Yes, sir, I have! and, sir, you know 'tia true. 

La. f5ay, it be true ; have you not told me, sir, 
he has a right to reign 1 uiat's he's descended 
from King Strato 1 

Gw. Well, let him be desi^ended from fifty Kings, 
I don't care. Ill not be a slave to him, nor to any 
Prince upon earth. 

Asd. Oh, madam, it was all but raillery. 
And he was one that started first the jest; 
Now by his fooling I lose life and honour. 

La. His fooling, sir 1 his cowardly treachery. 
What e'er you were, he was in earnest, sir. 
He has a thousand times boasted to me. 
What honours he shou'd have, when you were 

King. 
Then, though your flighness be moat innocent. 
And will eecapfr—I hope and beg the god» — 
He shall die ; I'll swear he is a traitor, 
Double false both to the Prince and people. 

Gis. Oh, whore ! [jixide. 

La. So is that reverend person too. 

Asd. And has the priest been dabbling 1 

La. Deeply, sir. 
He has been at his revelations ; 
His commentaries, sir, on your dark te.xt. 

Asd. I'll take liim by the beard, and wring his 
hemi off. 

Eta. Well, sir, I did aa I was bound in conscience. 
I'll not betray my country's liberty. 

Asd. No ?^then thon'rt not a priest. 

La. Ah ! foolish men, they might have liv'd and 
died 
With glory, and have got a thousand friends. 

Hia. They'd ha' done us much good when we 
were hang'd. 
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La. More good than infamous base life will do. 
Now all will spit upon you. I abhor you, 
Who lately ador'd you, and resolved to do 
The greatest things for you. 

Ois, What cou'd you do 1 

Bat, Oh ! madam can you do us any kindness ? 
Oh ! if you can, I will present your Honour — 
I will give anjrthing for my head in reason. 

La. Hold thy tongue, fool ! I think not of such 
fellows. 
But for my husband and his reverence too, 
I wou*d have done what had amaz'd the world ; 
If they had done as great men ought to do. 
rd have convey'd 'em through the town in pomp, 
In spite of all the Sen«ite. 

(As, Through the town ? 

La, Yes, when your glorious martyrdom was 
past, • 

I wou'd ha' crown'd you such funerals — 

Cris, Pox o' your funerals ! 

Uia. Mind your own funerals ; 
Vex not your head with ours. 

Asd, Oh ! Madam, bury them dead or alive, 
Or the corrupted rogues will breed a pest. 

La, I cannot serve his Reverence as I wou'd 
iVnd he deserves ; but it is in my power 
To do my husband justice, Til right him. 

Gis. She'll be the death of me, 
I must retard her while I get my pardon. [Aside. 
I have consider'd on't — I would retract 
My confession, and rather die than live 
In all the shame I've brought upon myself, 
But I'm afraid they'll torture me to death. 

La, Oh ! I've so much power with the great 
men. 
Be you a noble valiant gentleman, 
One I may own and love. Die like a hero 
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For this great high-bom Prince, I'll undertake 
The State shall not torment a man I love. 

Gis. She is a whore to the whole Commonwealth. 
[Aside. 

La. I'll get you any kind of death you fancy. 
And for his Reverence too, if he desire it. 

Bia. I do not fancy any kind of death, 
If you do, madam, take your fill of it. 
Foiaon or hang yourself, and if you like it 
Come tell us bo, and madam, we'll be hang'd. 

La. Tia well ! great sir, I humbly take my leave 
With infinite concernment for your danger. 
I wou'd ha' saerificed my husband for you 
With all my heart. 

Asd. I do believe it, madam. 

La. Or my own life. 

Asd. You much oblige me, madam. 

La. 1 take my leave in great confusion. [Exil. 

Gis. She'd have sacrific'd me. 

Sill. These women tamper here with State affairs, 
Aod hang their husbands, I'll be hang'd by nobody. 
I'm Heavenly metal, and belong to gods, 
And I will keep their plate from battery. 
Troth, Batto, I have done your business too, 
Tve let the Council know your villany. 
Not only trade with Romans, but conspire 
To set a King over the Commonwealth, 
And take away our liberties and laws ) 

Bai. Oh I horrible ! did you not move me to't '( 

ifitt. Only to try you ; I had heard of you. 
I'm watchman for the public ; 'tis my office 
To have my eye and ear in every place. 
And knock at every door. When I mov'd you, 
I knock'd, and found a knave within your bosom. 

Bat. And bo you'd hang me t 

Hia. I've endeavour'd it. 

Bat. Well, and I've endeavour'd to hang you. 
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I've let the council know your villany. 
Hia, Ha ! have you 8o 1 We'll see who shall 

have most credit. 
Gis. Nay, none of us, I tliink, will have much 

credit. 
Asd. So, so, the rogue45 are hanging one another ! 
If ever a turn comes, I'll hang you all. 

Hia, Let a turn come ; I fear not you or death, 
For death will only change my vehicle. 

Enter Keeper. 

Keep, My Lord 1 here are some Senators from tlie 

Senate, 
To speak with your Highness. 

Asd, To take my head ; I'm lost Wait on em 

in! 

Enter Senators. 

1 Sen, My Lord, the Senate sends to beg your 
Highness 
To be Protector o' the Commonwealth. 
Asd, Protector, sir 1 

1. Sen, The Spartan General 

Usuri)s upon the State, lie forc'd the Senate 
To release Regulus on his parole. 
The common people think they are betray'd, 
And have required the Senate to free you. 
And give you power, that you may punish him. 

Asd, Sir, I'm unfit for power ; these gentlemen 
Have accus'd me of very horrid treasons. 

2. Sen, They're not believ'd, but look'd on as 
defamers ; 

And order'd to be kept in close confinement. 
Gis, Oh, brave ! Oh, brave I 
Ilia, Oh ! curse on evidencing ! 
Asd, Now rascals ! Keeper, put these men in 
fetters 




Now, noble Senators, I'll wait od yon, 

To my most honourable Lords, the Senate. [Si^it, 

Scene, the Roman Gamp. 

Enter on one Mr o' llu stage Metellus, Leptous, 
Manlius, and otlier Roman Cou&landers, on 
the other side, EegULUS, 

Mel. Oh! Consul? 

Beg. Brave Metellus ! brave friends all I 
D'ye weep f nay then it seems you are subdued. 

Met. Who ever saw sucb an amazing change ) 

Reg. Does it amaze yen to see fortune change t 
The wonder wou'd be greater ahou'd she fix ; 
She takes my freedom to maintain her own. 
Remove your eye from fortune my dark part, 
And fix it on myself, who still remain 
Not uncouquer'd only, but invincible. 
Yet o'er victorious Carthago I'll triumph. 

Met. Oh ! sir ! then have you t«rms for liberty 1 

Reg. My liberty depends not on their will 
'Tis true the freedom of my body does, 
But that is bom a slave, by nature bound 
To serve the mind, a time prefixl by fate, 
And then tuni'd over to new bonds in death. 
Of this poor vassal I take little care. 
How free my mind is, you shall soon perceive. 

Mel. I tremble for binu 

Jity. Cartilage to release 
This body, — which can never be releas'ii 
From vassalage to sufferings, and death — 
Asks the refunding all our victories. 

Lep. Agreed ! one Regulus is wortli ihem aU. 
For he'll regain them all. 

Rfg. You sliall not give 
' The smallest link out of that golden chain ! 

I It fetters Carthage now, but if oi ' ' 

I vou t. 13 
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Carthage may 'scape, arise, nay, enslave Eome. 
1 come to rule your dangerous love to roe, 
Which I fear more than Cartliaginian racks ; 
P'or these Can give me but aome painful hours 
Which glory will allay, and death will end. 
But you wou'd tortui-e me with ling'ring shame, 
Oot by a treacherous and cowardly puace. 
Then, as your Consul, I command you all. 
Give Carthage no more peace, than this sliort 
truce t 

Met. And what becomea of you 1 

Heff. I must return, 

Man. Oh 1 joyful nevrs ! [Aside. 

Lep. Sir, you return to die. 

Seij. It may be so. 

Lep. To a tormenting death. 

Beg. It may be so. My word and oath are past. 
And nothing do I fear, like breach of faith. 

Mel. A glorious man ! [Aside. 

Lep. Will you forsake your friends, 
To perish by your liarb'rous enemies 1 

Jieg. I do not perish, if my honour lives ; 
But if I stay shall not my body die } 
Then shall I lose the honour I can keep. 
To preserve life, which is not in my power? 
By keeping faitli, o'er Carthage I triumph, 
A Koman ghost will triumph over her. 
jNot by sliort pomp which blazes but some hours ; 
My triumph shall ko on. from a^e to age, 
While Home Bhall stand, which shall the longer 

For my example of unshaken faith ; 

For what foundation to a State like fwth ) 

Mel. Sir, I'm the less omaz'd at what I hear ; 
For all your life has been with wonders fill'd. 
But 1 have not so great a heart as yours. 
I cannot let yuu go. 




Lrp. He shall not go ! 
I will bring all the army to his feet. 

Rtg. Is't possible 1 I do command you stay ! 
Perform your duties both to Rome and me, 
Let Rome have Carthage, and leave me to Heaven. 
Metellua why d'ye wrong yourself and me 1 
Your spirit equals mine, and, for the world. 
You wou'd not have me leave this glorious path. 
Like Romans now receive my last adieus. 

Lep. He shall not go, his troops shall stop his 
way ! [Aside. 

Now, take your leaves 1 

\Exeuni Lip., Man., Commanders. 

Met. Oh, sir ! what you resolve 
Has so much glory in't, I envy yon. 
But I must pity those whom you forsiake, 
Myself, your children, my poor Fulvia. 

Keg. Metellus, be assur'd those you have nam'd 
Are dear to rae, as they can be to you, 
But Generals must discipline their thoughts. 
The honour of the gods and good of Rome 
Must first command ; next them I rank my frienda. 
These have o'er me some great authority. 
I'm jealous of my weakness, and their power, 
And dare not trust myself withseeiug 'em. 
I'll ne'er see Fulvia more. 

Met. Not see her, sir 1 

Reg. Oh, no, an interview will raise our griefs 
To such a tumult, 'twill not become me 
To he seen in it. I'll serenely part. 
And so retain my greatness to the last ; 
And this may leas harm her. 

Met. Oh, sir, she comes I 

Beg. Then I must Hy 1 1 cannot stay with her. [Exii, 

Elder FuLViA and her Women. 
Fvi. The Consul, sir ! the Consul ! where is he 1 
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A minute's absence more I cannot bear. 

Met. Oh ! my unruly griefs will betray all. 

[Aade. 

Ful. You sigh 1 Nay more, you strive to smother 
tears. 

Mel. No ; you mistake. 

l^'vJ: I do not ; sir, I eee't. 

Mel. Your fears impose on you. 

Fvl. Convince me of it, 
And let me see the Consul. 

Mel. Wait awhile ! 

Fid. I perifih, then. 

Mel. Yore rash I command yourself. 

Bvi. I cannot do it. 

Met. You must I He's busied now in a great work, 
The greatest that wae e'er deeign'd by man. 

Fvi. Oh ! what 1 and where t 

Met. Be not inquisitive. 

Fid. Oh, why, sir, why) Shall I not have a 
share 
In all h\A fortunes % 

Mel. Ay, too much, poor girl \A^de. 

Let it suffice to know his aims are now 
Above what mortal man ever attain'd. 
And he will reach his aims now ; seek no mure. 

[EsiL 

Ful. I must, I must enquire, I cannot rest; 
This is all darkness and confusion ! 

Enter Lei'idub. 
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Ftd. Now, the dire mystery be^ns t'unveiL 
I'm dying I speak, whilst I have hfe to hear. 

Lep. He cannot make an honourable peace, 
So he is only come to command war ; 
Now, to keep faith with faithless enemies. 
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Returns to die, 

Ful. V'live struck me to the heart 1 

Lep. Fly, mfulam! or you'll never see him morn 
His array at the preeeut bar liia way, 
But all their foree will, without you, be vain. 

Fid. My reason, sense and life, before me fly ; 
The Consul will enjoy his cruel wish, 
Nothing of mine will ever readi him more 
Unless my ehrieks cut through the wounded air. 
Or winds hurl to him my torn scstter'd hair. 



ScENG anUinves. 

RE0ULU3 appears bad hy Lepidus, an Augur, and 
all the army ; who in suppliant postures surround 
kim. 

Beg. Who has betrayed me thus, and brought 
my troops 
To besiege me i 

Lep. Sir, I confess, 'twas 1 1 

Rei/. Y'are grateful, Lepidus. I advanced you 
To honour, you'd sink me to the lowest shame ; 
Make me appear a coward, and be foresworn. 

Lfp. Well, sir, we have not sworn you shall 

We are not perjur'd if we hinder you. 

Beg. Yes, but you are ! y'are sworn to obey me. 

Lep. We may oppose you without perjury. 
If you destroy yourself. 

Beg. I save myself. 
When 1 am false I'm Regulus no more. 
But a fold spectre, which in little time 
You'll hate and loath, whatever you think now. 
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Lep. Sir, this perhaps might force yon from our 
itauds, 
If y' only went to die, for then you went 
To the good gods ; you go to Furies now, 
\Vlio will torment you. 

lieff. Not beyond my strength ! 
I've got this profit by calamity, 
That I have learnt to bear calamity, 
I never did believe it was an evil, 
But now I do not think it troublesome — 
Misery by use into our nature grows. 
I by enduring pains will torture them. 
And bum them with their own infernal rage. 

Leji. But, sir, you'll also torture your dear 
friends, 
We dare not let you go. 

Beg. How shall I 'scape ) 

Elder Metellus. 
But the Proconsul comes ! he'll do me right. 
Sir, set me free from my distract^ frientle. 
Who wouUI take from me more than Carthage can 
My honour, innocence, and their own love ; 
For will they love me when I'm infamous } 

Met. Sir, something eo divine appeara in you, 
I prostrate even my reason to your will 
Sir, if you wou'd resolve to stay with us, 
No earthly power shall take you from our hands ; 
But, if you will return, I offer up 
Myself, my child, as victims 1« your will. 
For be assur'd we perish, sir, with you. 

Heg. I perish if I stay, then set me free. 

Met. rU do you then this dismal service, sir. 
If I am able ; but I doubt it much. 
I hardly can believe the Legions, 
Which oppose your commands, will obey mine. 

Seg. I've thought upon a way — a word. Giveout, 
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Carthage has given me my mortal bane ; 

And in a sense it has. [Aside. 

Mtt. A fatal truth ! 
I will (lo't, sir. Pray, gentlemen, draw near, 
Follow no longer your mistaken love, 
It leads you to no purpose from your way. 
The Carthaginians have the Consul fast, 
They've given him his death. 

L(p. What ! poison'd him 1 

Mtt. They have his life, 'tis theirs do what you 
can ; 
Tliey've torn it to a wretched remnant now, 
Not worth hia keeping, tlierefore give it them — 
It is the price of their damnation — 
And let him have the glory he desires. 

Lep. Oh I treacherous murderers I 

Md. Nay, you irouhle him. 
Take hence your etiefs, the Consul has enow, 
Go, throw 'em on his bloody enemies ! 

Lip. The villains are too few for [our] revenge, 
And, oh I too vile to recompense our lose ; 
The Carthaginian nation cannot do't 
Oh I Consul ! since we must not hope for you, 
And your stay here reprieves your murderers, 
We will release you, to release ourselves 
To our just vengeance. 

Reg. Now 1 know you all. 
I was afraid I had lost all my friends ; 
That Punic air breath'd Punic souls in you, 
And that you slighted faith ; which I believe 
No lioman does, except a Roman priest. 
Mourn not for me, for that implies I'm fallen, 
Rather calamity falls under me. 
Applaud my happy fortunes, for I go 
In triumph to a higher capitol, 
And more magniiicent than that in Rome ; 
One in the Heavens, where living Jove resides 
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Ab men do saudals ai a temple gate. 

Now friends, farewell ! thant you f«r all your love, 

And, when I am in Carthage, Btorm the town. 

[Erfiml Lep. and army. 
Now, sir, thank you for an immortal life, 
For you have open'd ine the way to it ; 
And at no small expenses to your heart. 
Oh, Fulvia I there's my Inet great agony. 

Met. Sir, I have eas'd you of some part of it ; 
I met her flying t'ye, and stopp'd her way ; 
But might have spar'd the labour, for alas ! 
Her sorrow often flung her dead on earth — 
I left her senseless in her women's arms. 
You may escape her now. Oh, no, she comes ! 
Comes like a torrent, there's no stopping her. 

Beg, Nay, then, what sufferings have 1 to bear 1 
I fear my strength, and dare not meet her eyes. 

Enkr Fulvia. 

Ful. Oh ! Consul ! Consul 1 what have you de- 
creed 1 

Mel. Daughter, away! 

Fid. I cannot, cannot, sir. 
Pray pardon me, I'm not in my own power. 
Oh, Consul ! will y' abandon all your friends 
For slavery and death, tormenting death t 

Mel. He's bound by oath. 

Fat. Was he not so to me, 
And by a thousand oaths 1 he had no right 
To give himself away without my leave ; 
He's true lo murderers, and false to me. 

Reg. Dear Fulvia, calm yourself, and use your 
reason ! 
You'll find I've acted as became a man 
Who durst pretend to such a heart as yours. 
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Should such a man betray the righte of Rome 
To save hia life 1 

Fut. Your death will ruin Home, 
And me, and all the world. 

Jieff. No, Fulvia ; 
By dying I preserve the rights of Rome, 
Advance her glory, mine, and therefore yours; 
Now Rome will be my lofty monument, 
'Twill stand upon my tomb, where I shall rest 
In a bed fit for him whom Fulvia loves. 

Ful. Where shall I rest when Regulus is dead 1 
You take no care for me. 

Keg. Will you not rent 
In my repose ) Can our united hearts 
Have any joys or griefs both do not feel I 

Fid. I do not know your heart, but I believe 
Your griefs afflict me more than they do you. 

lirg. Too much, too much ! > 

More than a stave, as I am, can deserve. 

Ful. You are, my Lord, more dear — if possible — 
To me than ever ; by your fall my heart 
Is greatly bruis'd, and tend'rer than before ; 
More sensible of sorrow, and of love. 
Then pity me ! for my sake, go with me. 

lieff. I dare not do't, because I love you more 
Than to permit your sorrow to deceive you. 
You seek to take with you, a slave, a coward, 
A thief, a murderer ! ail this I must be, 
If I return not. I shall break my oath. 
To steal my freedom from the gallant Spartan 
Who trusted me ; and if I breiak my trust 
I expose him to all my Bufferings, 
And perliaps prove his bloodj' murderer. 
Would you have such a villain as this with you 1 

Ful. OhI these are arts to hide your want of love: 
You love me not, ne'er lov'd. You have deceived 
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Mtl. Now, daughter, you are too importunate. 

Fid. Oh ! by my love, I know he does not loye, J 
I for DO joy on earth could part with him ; 
He flies from me to tormenta, and the grave. 

Mtl. No, no I to justice, piety, renown. 

Fvi. He is unjust, I have a right in him, 
I never did, I never will renounce. 
To take himself from me is robl)ery 
And cniel murder, it will be my death. 
And this he knows ; but he regards not me. 
He can be tender of hia enemies, 
And not of rae.. 

Heg. Oh, madam 1 say not so. 

Fvl. Go, go to Carthage ! let her have her righk, j 
And I'll have mine : 
I've title to partake whate'er is yours. 
Iteeema chams, misery, and death are yours, 
And all the fortune you have left yourself. 
Well, I'll to Carthage with you, and have shara 

litg. To Carthage 1 

Fvl. Do you think I dare not do't 1 
Yea, valiant Consul ! I, in some respecta, 
In resolution will transcend even you. 
You are divine, above all sense of ill ; ' 

I'm a weak woman, I have tender sense, 
I can feel torments, yet I'll rush upon them. 

Heg. Sweet Fulvia, hear me ! 

Ful. Oh 1 I love too much 
To hear and see you ; would I lov'd you less, 
My misery and misfortune would he leas. 
Would I had never lent an ear to you. 
Yet you would now be heard. What should I 

Bloody decrees against yourself and me 1 
Oh ! 1 have heard too much, too much of them, 
And why should you expect I should hear you t 
You regard not my love, my tears, my blood. 



Mtl. Hold, Fulvia, hold ! 
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U'ho dies for you and me, and for all Rome. 
Why Bay you misery ia all the fortune 
Of this great man 1 Is glory of no price 1 
Are you a Roman and want sense of glory 1 
All ages will adore this wondrous man, 
Whom you wrong heavily. See, see, I swear, 
Sh'as wrung tears from him I now, but that I 

know 
What thou hast said proceeds from raving love. 
For this great sacrilege I'd strike tliee dead. 

liig. Oh I sir ! you now commit the cruelty 
Vou charge her with ; you wound a wounded heart. 
I know her heart is bleeding now for me, 
And what she says comes from her pain, not her ; 
She is most kind in what she seems unkind. 

Fill. Indeed I am, and though your love were 
lost. 

Reg. Oh, say it not 

Ful. I do not think it is ; 
But if it were, yet I must love you still, 
Nay, in calm thoughts adore you, and believe 
You are too excellent, tliat'a all your fault, 
And my misfortune was, I lov'd too high. 

Met. Now daughter you judge well, and do him 
right. 

Fill. Oh 1 'twas my madness wrong'd him, and 
not I. 

Beff. I know't, sweet Fulvia, and can I be falau 
To so much love 1 Before I knew you lov'd 
I lov'd you 60 that you were my chief aim 
In seeking glory I sought chiefly you. 
I fought for you, and now I die for you, 
By glorious death more to deserve your love, 
And therefore be more lov'd ; for if I die 
To keep my faith with mortal enemies, 
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Oh ! think how firm my heart must be to you. 

But should I poorly live by breach of faith, 

I slioiild for ever lose you in both worlds ; 

You'd shun me here with scorn, and, aHer deatli, 

I for ray perjury ahoa'd shine in shades. 

While yon wou'd shine in Heaven; there is a I 

Heaven. 
This shred of life cannot be all the web 
Nature has wrought to cover divine spirits ; 
There is a Heaven because there's misery. 
The divine Power, ever blest and good. 
Made not the world for an ill-natured Jest, 
To sport himself in pains of those he made. 

Ful. True, but for Heaven what must yoa I 
endure 1 

Beg. No more than what you cou'd endure for me. 

FtU. Oh ! that I might, I'd run to it with joy. 

Beg. Tlien cannot I for yon, sweet Fulvia 1 

Mil. So, y'ave prepared balm for the parting 

And that you may the better be«r it too. 
Take from each other your entangling eyes, 
111 interpose and hide them.— Now, my Lord. 

[Metdlus goes between, Begulus offers to go. j 
Fulvia holds him. 

Fid. Hold, hold 1 I cannot, will not let you go, 
ni lose my arms before I'll lose my hold. 
I know what you resolve is glorious ; 
But I'm a woman, and my love prevails ; 
And the more brave you are, the mora I love, 
And the less able am to part with you. 

Beg. Oh ! I am in a tempting dangerous snare. 

Fid. Nay, do not grieve, you cannot 'scape from 

I shall release you soon, my heart will break. 

[The Ghost of Apaviia rUes, Fulvia shrieks and 
falls in her women's arms. 
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Md. She ehrieks and dies ! her heart is broke 
indeed. 
Poor girl ! 

Jteg. Oh ! now I ae« what made her shriek, 
A frightful messenger is come for me. 
Mel. From Carthage ) 
Beff. From the dead j 'tis my dead wife ! 

[Ghost sinh. 
Mel. I perceive nothing dead, hut my poor 
child ; 
I hope she'B dead, life would afflict her now, 

Ji*g. Take notice, Heaven, what we all endure 
Only for virtne. This one sweet last touch 
Of this fair hand is the only recompense 
I shall receive for all I lose on earth. 
Met. I'll see you to the lineB, then take my leave. 
[Exit with Rtgvlvs. 
[Fvivia rtamrt. 
Ful. Oh I he is gone 1 he is for ever gone. 
fond tears be gone ! such vain and vulgar aorrow 
Does not become the grave of Kegulus. 
I'll strew his tomb with Carthaginian ruins, 
And this whole nation for his bloody death 
Shall weep to death in blood. — Ho, Lepidus ! 

Enter Lepidus. 

Where is your Consul t 

Lejt. He ia near the walls, 
Where thousands of us will be presently; 
We are preparing for him a revenge. 

Ful. Come, follow me I— 
I'm now your Consul, his soul lives in me. 
We'll bury Carthage so, that where it stood 
In future ages shall to few be known ; 
Some shall believe here never was a town. [Ej:tu7U. 
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EiUer ASDRUBAL, SENATORS, ond AUenduiUs. 

Asii. Most noble Senators, >rill you be pleas'd 
To tell my lionourable Lonla, the Senate, 
I'll only give some necessary orders ' 

About tlieir service, then attend their pleaaares. 

Sen. We shall, my Lord, [Exewil Senali/rt. \ 

Asd. I see the Senate's craft ; | 

I'm only us'd like physic for & need. 
With loathing forc'd upon 'em, and, the wish'd 
Effect once wrought, I shall bo flung away. 
For Commonwealths cannot bear glorious men. ' 
By the. confessions of the priest and Gisgon 
I am in danger, but I'll try to quash them. '' 

I order'd the confessing gentlemen 

\Tu his AtUndanli. 
Should be brought to me. 

1 They are come, my Lord! 

Enter Hiarbas, Gisuon, Batto, ffmrded. 
Asd. How the rogues look and tremble, for my 
sport I [Asidi. 

I'll let their terrors worry them a-while. 
Gis. What will he do with us 1 
Hia. I do not know. 
Fm under dreadful consternation. 
Gis. How ) are y' afraid of death, now it is 

I've heard you crow over death on your own dung^ 
hill. 
Bat. Oh! no profanenesB in affliction, pray. 
Gis. Oh 1 now the wind sits there, y'ave a sore 
throat ; 
At other times your swallow's large enough. 






Asd. The rascals wrangle; 
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The priest there has a face just like a goose, 
^V^^tte everywhere, except about his bill ; 
His nosu is Taithfiil to the dye wine gave it. 
Well, now my grave, my cheating face goes on. 

[Asidf. 
Oh I Gentlemen I I love and honour you, 
Come to my arms ! 

Bia. What's this ) come to hia amis ? [Aside. 

6is. Haa he not got an engine there to slosh us 1 
[Aside. 

Asd. You lov'd the Commonwealth above ray 
life. 
Or your own credit ; you are honest men, 
You play'd the part of spies, oli, you did well. 
To tell you truth, it was a part I play'd ; 
I was a spy on you. 

Gm. Indeed, my Lord 1 

Asd. ludeed. But you had one great quality 
Most fit for spies, of which I had no share-r 
You scorn those scorns which always are the vails 
Of that unlucky office. I confess 
1 was kept under by the fear of shame, 
And partly by some tenderness for you ; 
I love yon, gentlemen. 

Gis. Your humble servant. 

Hia. Your Excellency's very humble sen'ant. 

Gis. A noble gentleman 1 

Bat. A gallant man ! 

Asd, Besides I found no great necessity 
To do you harm ; when I had power enough 
To hinder you from doing the State harm. 
But that I never meant to wrong the State, 
I swear before the gods. Do not I know 
It is impossible to be King hcrel 
Speak your minds, gentlemen, you never thought 
I was so foolish as to be in earnest ; 
And stake my life at a sure losing game 1 
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Ilia. We knew not what to think of yoi 
HigbnefiB, 
We acted ae oiir consciencea directed. 

Aid. Oh ! jou did verj' well, y'are honest men. 

Bal. 1 can swear for your Highness, you never 
said cue word to me of being King. 

Ami. Th'ast done me right, so mu8t these gentlftr 
men, I 

Or they will bring great guilt upon themselves : 
For, gentlemen, had you thought me in earnest, 
You'd have inform'd when first you knew my gujlt. 
Instead o' that, you never let it go 
Till you cou'd purcliose your own lives by it : 
For, sirs, can you deny the fear of death 
Had not a mighty hand in this great work 1 

Gis. It had a Uttle finger in't indeed. 

j4sd. Well, gentlemen, y'ave ser/d the Senate 

Xow he that is au entire honest man 
Does right to all men ; clear my innocence. 
Then both the Senate and myself must love yon, 
For having serv'd us both most honestly. 
And let me tell you, it is in my power 
To raise or ruin you ; wliich I shall do, 
Aceording as I find you good op had. 

Eia. We had best stick to him, he's a great man ! 
[Aside to Ois. 
ffts. Ay, and a very devilish cunning man. 

[Aside. 

Bat Ay, and an honest man for ought I know. 

He never said a word to me of being King. 

[AHde. 

Hia. This fellow's evidence too will mischief uu. 

We'll serve your Highness. 

Aid. You are honest men. 
Come, we will to the Senate 1 they are sate. 

[Exeunt, 






Scene, The Setuite House, 
The Smate «//ii)^, Ihe Piletor in the Chair. 
Enter Asdrubal, Hiarbas, Gisgos, BATTa 

j4«i. Most honourable, venerable Lorda ; 
I have an infinite desire to serve you. 
It is my Bole ambitioa, whatsoe'er 
Some men may tell you ; but, alas, my arm 
Is wither'd by a blast these gentlemen 
Have blown upon me; I must do them right. 
They have inform'd, I talk'd of being King : 
Tia true, I did ; they startrti first the talk. 
The apparition of so great a treason 
So scar'd me, that I latew not what to answer. 
I soon reflected, I should better serve 
The State by humouring these gentlemen. 
To find how fur they'd dug in such a mine. 
Than I should do, by making them in frights 
Conceal their works. But that I ever went 
One step with them, or gave them cause to think 
I aim'd at being King, I do deny. 
And they have prov'd by hiding long the treason. 
But I commend them that they e'er discover'd it. 
And humbly beg noble rewards for them. 

Pre. What say you, gentlemen 1 D'ye think my 
Lord 
Meant to be King f 

Gis. We know not what he meant. 
We did discover it for fear he meant it ; 
But were not hasty in discovery, 
Because it was not plain to us he meant it 

I'ra. It seems he would, and he would not be 
King. 
Why, sir, you bafllc your own evidence. 
What says you Reverence to this afi'airl 

Hia- I do desire, as it becomes my coat, 

VOL. *. U 
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To have my name and conBcience without spot. 
I fear'd his Highness was nmbitious ; 
To feel his puke, I tnov'd him to be King, 
His Highne.38 did accept the tempting proffer. 
To do my duty to the State I told it. 
But 1 muEt do his Highness right ; 
He ne'er advanc'd one step in the affair, 
Or gave us cause to think he did approve it. 
So I have conscieuttously diacharg'd 
My duty to the Senat«, and bis Highness. 
Prie. That Is to say, y'ave play'd the knave with 
both; 
And with yourself tlie fool, aa you shall find. 
What aaya that citizen 1 

Bal. An't please your Honour, 
His Highness never said one word to me 
Of being King. All 1 know of the affair 
Was from his Reverent^ ; he told me, indeed, 
Hb Highness had a fancy to be King ; 
And also said, if I would help his Highness 
To keep a correspondence with the Romans, 
If by the Romans' help he got the crown, 
I shou'dbe sure of very rich rewards. 

I Sen. So, so, they've been disposing all our 

money. 
Prie. And all our lives ; the Romans must have 
come. 
By all y'ave said, y'ave fairly clear'd my Lord, 
And charg'd yourselves. I think 'tis fit they die. 
What say your Lordships 1 

Sen. Ay, ay, hang them I hang them ! 
Gis. How I hang us 1 

Sen. Go away with them, and liang them ! 
Gis. My Loi-d, my Lord I will you let ua be 
bang'dl [To Asdruial. 

Asd. What wou'd you have me do 1 oppose the 
Senate t 
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Gin. We are all fopp'il liero, fopp'd out of our 

lives. 
Bat. Oh I dear ! I cannot die ! I cannot die 1 
Pra. Thou canst do nothing else; thou diest with 

fear. 
Bat. I am not prepar'd to die I 
Gis. No, sir, nor I. 

Bat. I have my religion yet to choose. 
Gis, I have my hanging equipage to make. 
I desire to hang like a man o' Quality. 
Prx. Die piously ! that's the best equipage. 

1 Sen. They're not content with hanging; tor- 
ture them I 

Gie. Hold, hold ! my Lords ! We beg we may be 

hang'd. 
Bai. That's a sad thing! must we entreat a 

hanging 1 

2 Sm. Away with them, and hang them presently ! 

[Hiarbas, Gisgon, und Ballo are guarded off. 
Asd. So traitors now will have a care of me, 

[Aside. 
For I out-niatch them all at their own art. 
Now, venerable Lords, my hands are free 
To guard you. 

Bra. To destroy us all ! we know you. [Asidt. 
[A noue of a Multitude, crying Juslitx, Jusliai. 
Enter Officer. 
Off. My Lords, the traitors are all executed ; 
And at their deaths conjured the multitude. 
If anything they liad was precious to them. 
With utmost speed to quell Lord Asdrubal, 
Or he'd be King, and they'd be all undone. 
So all the town are at your gates, to beg 
You'll fling him to their mercy. 

Prw. We will do't. 
Guards seize Lord Asdruhal, and carry liim out 
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To bo dispoa'd as the good people pleaee ! 

Asd. As the base rabble please, you dirty Lords ! 
You take my life for what you ought to thank me. 
I shou'd have honour'd you by being your King, 
Had I been King, y'ad aerv'd a high born Prince. 
Now you are vasaalB to a nasty rout. 
Confound your Commonwealth 1 confound it 1 aa, 
Continue it Heaven ! that there may never live 
A great man hera In a base Commonwealth, 
Merit is treason ; a great man oppresses 
His little masters, by out-shining them. 
I'm your oppressor now, your tyrant now, 
Fear of me tortures you ; I give you laws. 
Shake and look pale ! you do— obedient cowarda 1 
While I have life I've empire in my frown, 
And in my courage a bright awful crown. 

[ExU, guardtd. 

Prte. Why, what a thnnd'ring tyrant had this been 
Upon a throne, when he is thus in fetters. 

1 Sen. 'Tia well we're rid of him ; wou'd with 
this ease 
We cou'd be freed from the bold dnngeroue 

Spartan, 
The traitor Aadmbal has told some truth, 
A Commonwealth bears no impurity. 
A great mau is a tumour, — a disease. 

Enter an Officer. 

Off. My Lords, the Roman Consul is retum'd ! 
The Spartan General attends 
With his great prisoner, to know jour pleasures. 

Pra. Go, bring them in ! 

Enter XAimppus, md and dejected, Regdlus, hold 

and livtly. 
Ha ! what means this ! our General is sad. 
Which is the conqueror, and which the captive ' 
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Jieg. Have you foi^otten me so soon, my Lords ? 
Prtr. No, but you come with the air of s 
triumph er, 
Your conqueror there comes like a mournful 

prisoner. 
Has he subdued you, General, since he went 1 
.Van. Yes, and your Lordships too, be hu o'er- 

In a more tlreadful battle with his friends, 

Than e'er he fought with your most valiant troops ; 

Their griefs had sliarper edges than your swords. 

He has o'ercome them all, and now returns 

To triumph here, and, if I might prevail, 

He ehou'd triumph, and be led round the town, 

With laurels crown'd ; t' encourage all your subjects 

To do for Carthage what be did for Rome ; 

For if you honour virtue in a foe, 

^Vhat may a great desen^ing friend expect ? 

Pice. Is this true, Regulust have you brought 
war? 

Eeff. I have done justice both to Rome and you. 
What Koman valour got I have preserv'd, 
And hither brought myself your right by war, 

1 Sen. Be crown'd with laurels i torn with red 
hot pincers. 

Xan. Be toni ! 

2 Sen. Be torn. Go fetch the torturers ! 
Xan. Touch him that dares ! he is my right. 
pTte. Once more. 

Out-brave us all in our own Senate bouse 1 
Xantippus, know we are provided for you. 
Our fond confiding in your faith and honour 
Expos'd ua lately to your insolence, 
Now wo have fifty thousand men in arms. 
Affront us now, no Spartan shall escape. 
Xan. Behave yoonielveB like men, and we'll ol>ey 



you. 
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But if you will b« lions, and devour 
A valiant man, only in love to blood; 



We'll do 



your 



t to scour yon filthy den, 



Happen what will to ub. 

Htg, Gallant Xantippus ! 
No more, no more o' this, if y'are my friend ; 
You torture me more than these men can do. 
For I fihall glory in what they Inflict, 
But I sink down under your griefs and dangers. 
1 would not for the world lose this occasion 
Of winning glory to myself and Rome. 

Pne. Go, carry him away, and torture him ! 

Xan.. Ere I will bear it, I'll be tortured with 
him. [Exit. 

Pur. Was ever such amazing insolence ? 

1. Sen. 'Tis well we are hehind hand with hia 
pay. 

Prte. He puts a bloody cross on his accounts. 

2. Sen. 'Tis the best piece of service he e'er did us. 

AfttrafigH within, Enter an OFFICER. 
Off. My Lords, take speedy course to save your- 
selves 
And the whole city, or it will be lost ! 
The Spartjin General has beat your guards, 
And, finding he wants strength to light the town, 
He has let in part of the Roman troops. 
Commanded by a warlike Roman virgin. 
Contracted as they say to Regulus, 
And she's come hither to revenge her lover. 

1. Sen. Why, what a bold black traitor is this 
Spartan 1 

Prte. My Lord, I doubt we are the traitors now. 
The beaten party always are the traitors. 

2. Sen. The beaten party] has he got all 
Carthage J 
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Off. Oh ! no ! he's only master of one gate, 
Which I belUve lie keeps for his retreat, 
But he has strength enough to do great mischief, 
Unless prevented. 

Pra. We will put a atop to't. 
Where's Regutua ? 

Off. He's forc'd out of our hands. 

Prtt. Before he was tormented 1 

Off. No, my Lord. 

Pra. Well, all the better, he cannot harm us. 
i\a to the Spartan General, and tell him, 
We say, be lias committed a high fault, 
His King and country would severely punish, 
Should we complain of him ; hut fot the sake 
Of his past aervicea we greatly love him. 
If he will quickly leave the town in pea-^e, 
And return home, all this shall be forgot ; 
We will provide him eveiything he wants. 
Money and shipping. 

Off. I will let him know't. \Eni. 

Prir. I will take care the shipping shall he 

And he shall sink, perhaps in aight of Carthage. 
{Extvnl. 

I Scene, A Strut in Carihage. 

Enter Xantippus, FuLViA, and Jier wonun. 
Xan. Oh ! noble virgin, in whose sacred breast 
The heart of the great Regulns is lodg'd, 
Can you forgive the cruel sacrilege 
I have committed against him and you } 
But I repent and have made some atonement. 

Ftil. I am not able, sir, to answer you. 
My soul is torn with tortur'd Itegulus, 

LFor I am told, we come too late to save him. 
Xan. It is too true. 
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Ful. Is he alive or dead t 

Xan. He lives, and ha£ tbe joy to know y'are here. ] 
I told it him! I did not think it safe 
To bring you to him ere he was preiHir'd, 
Leat the surprize sliou'd scatter all his spirits. 
And atill I am afraid the interview 
Will harm you both. 

Fvl. Sir, this short interview 
Ib all the wealth we iiope for in this world ; 
And to be hinder'd of it, all the harm 
That can befall ua now. If you repent 
The ill y'ave done us, heap no more njioo ns, 

JCan. The Heavens forbid ! Well, you shall have I 
your will 
He's nearer than you think ; open the door ! 

Tht Seeju is dratcn, and Regulus is discover'd 
sitiing in a chair bloody. 

Put. Oh ! here's my Lord, all over wounds and 1 
blood. 

Reg. And have I liv'd to see my Fulvia ] 
Thou bring" at me joy can heal a thousand wounds, 
Wou'dst thou not weep ; but if thou weep'st, my I 

dear. 
Thou wilt set all my wounds bleeding afresh. 

Ful. Can any eyes see this, and not burst out 
In tears and blood i your barbarous murderers 
Have found a luxury in torturing you ; 
You are all over wounds. 

lieg. Oh, no, my love I 
My soul's all over pleasure. Had I wounds 
In conscience or in honour, I, indeed, 
Were a poor creature fit to be lamented ; 
But, aa I am, I'm to be envied. 
I have a conscience which I would not cbangp 
For all the crowns on earth ; and 1 have honour 
Will live unrivali'd to eternity ; 




Aad in my ttrme I've my dear Fulvio. 

Xan. And at your feet your weeping enemy. 
Asking your [mrdon, and adoring you, 

Rtff. Can there be then a happier man than 1 1 
I have some wonnds ; it ie no wonder, siire, 
A eoldier ehou'd have wounds, and these I sought. 
They give eternal life to my renown ; 
To me but a few pains, whieh now. methinks, 
Are gone r my Fnlvia has heaCd them all. 

ftH. No, no, you say thie to deceive ray sorrow. 
I see your agonies, convulsions. 
And feel them too ; they tear my veins and nerves. 
And I shall die without revenging you, 
I did not hope but to have otfer'd up 
This town, a burning victim to your ghost ; 
A glory to which I hftd the greatest right. 
For by your sufTrings I have highest wrong : 
Now all thU wealth I must bequeath toothers. 
But for my sufferings I have great rewards. 
Since I in life have Regulus's love. 
And in Elizium shall possess himself, 

I Urg. For ever, dear— But do not hasten thither 

By dangerous ways ; harm not thy beauteous self. 
Lest I shou'd lose thee too, in the next world, 
Uark is the passage to't, the clearest paths 
Are virtue and obedience to the gods, 

I If 'tis their pleasure sufTer life awhile, 

A little time in this short life is much, 
But it is nothing in eternity : 
Some days cut off from thence will not be miss'd. 
I'll wait the coming of thy lovely shade, 
At th' entrance of Elizium, which to me 
Will not bo an Elizium till thou com'st. 
I'm going, weep not, Fulvia I for no man 
Can live with greater pleasure than I die. [Difx. 

L FuL He'i gone ! he's gone ! oh, thou accursed 

I Cutbagel 
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May'at thou abhor and scom all Imnour, virtue, 
Piety, faith, till thou artscorn'd by all. 
May'st thou do villanies may ileserve hanging, 
And then be fond of tyrants that shall han^ thee. 
Ha ! I'm not well, I burn, and my brain'e sick ; 
All nature's sick, the fright'ned day starts back ; 
Abortive night is born before its time, 
Some horrid thing is done ! what ie the news t 

Xan. Alas I she raves ! sorrow haa hurt her sene& \ 

Fid. I'm told the Consul's murder'd, iait true] 
I saw him lately, what's become of him 1 

Xan. Tis so, alas, here's a great spirit broke, 

Fvl. I'm to be married to him, I'll have him 
Though he be dead. Dead % no, he's but asleep. 
The bridegroom sleep before the bride's abed I 
Oh, fie upon't I I'll make bim blush to-morrow. 
Undress, undress me, ladies 1 quickly, softly ! 
I'll steal to him, and never waken him, 
Then i' th' morning I will rise a virgin, 
And we'll all laugh him out o' countenance, hs, ha ! 

Xan. How does ehe mix together grief and 
mirth 1 { 

Ah, what confusion's in this noble mind 1 I 

Ful. How pale and cold he is ! like a mooifr- I 
beam 
In a clear frosty night. Oh, he will starve me. 

Xan. Remove from hence the body ! it disturbs 
her, [Jiegulus is eanieil off. 

Fii}. Warm, warm him somebody. Ha! he i 

Then ho is taken pris'neronce i^in, 
When he had paid his ransom with his blootl. 
Oh I treacherous insatiable villains ! 
Can nothing satisfy your thirst of blood J 
I'll after them ! my sword, my bow, ray horse ! 
Pursue, pursue, ere they are got to Carthage ! 

[£xU. ahi runs after Regulut, I 



XuTi. Follow, and hold Iier ! lest slie barm her- 
self. 

Ealer Eusa, 
El. Away, away, my Lord ! the winds blow fair, 
Both from the Heavens aod the Senate-house. 
The Senate give you leave to return home, 
Order you money, and all things you need. 
They sent this Officer to express their pleasure. 

Enter an Officer, teho gives Xantippus Papers. 

Xan. I thankfully accept the Senate's favour. 
And will not give them trouble many days. 
Wilt thou go with me 1 

El. Will I stay behind t 
If thou shou'dst sink in seas, I'd follow thee ; 
Mount to the Heavens, if I stay liehind 
It Ehall not be my fault ; I will shake off 
The luggage of this body to be with thee. 
I've more good news, my father will go with us. 
And is providing shipping. 

Xan. Excellent man ! 

El. His care is needful, for ho has discover'd 
A horrible contrivance of ill men, 
To sink thee and thy troops in rotten ships. 

Xan. Oh ! wicked place ! well, I will sink this 

I'll take thy father and thyself away. 
Whose piety binds up the hands of Heaven ; 
Then vengeance will have liberty to strike. 
And I, my love, shall need your piety 
To guard me from the anger of the goda. 
I've ruined a most noble pair of lovers. 
The divine Regulus and Fulvia. 
1 greatly fear her sorrow and hia blood, 
Fu/. You did not shed his blood but sought to 
save it, 
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Xan, Tis trae, I did ; and I will save his body 
From any farther barb'rous violence ; 
I will convey it to his camp with honour. 
And lovely Fulvia, dear, shall be your care, 
Alas, she needs it, for her sense is gone. 

EL I will, my love. 

Xan, And then we will to Sparta, 
And take up all our joy in love and virtue, 
In these thou wilt find happiness enough ; 
Begulus found it so in spite of torments. 
Virtue ! thy joys no fortune can oppress. 
Vice ! thou art wretched spite of all success. 
The aid of fortune is to virtue vain ; 
To vice a curse, and more augments the bane. 

[Exeunt, 



ken hij her that acts £ 



sa's pari. 



I'm in the closing of my part constrain'd 

To leave my native soil for foreign land ; 

I fly not for religion, and the laws, 

Bat for sweet love, the common good old cause. 

I shall the pity of all parties move, 

For every faction is a friend to love. 

The Oliverian saints with love made leagues, 

ReligioD was the mask of their intrigues. 

The pious beauties of that age were wise, 

They hid their sins, and sliew'd their charming 

eyes. 
Onr vizards, just antipodes to those. 
Conceal their beauties, and their faults expose. 
In putting olF false money, she's an ass 
Who hides the silver and shews all the brass. 
Though no one woman long to you is dear, 
To the fair sex all parties are sincere. 
Therefore our author chiefly doubts to-day 
His hero's part, the pillar of his play. 
He leaves a beauty, all the world would prize, 
To preserve faith too many now despise. 
Knavery's so lov'd ; rather than not be knaves, 
Some cheat themselves, plot to be wretched slaves. 
We women do not find one lover true, 
Vou are as false to us, as we to you. 
When young, untouch'd, a woman comes in print 
Into the world, tike money from the mint. 
She's sought by all, but soon she's made a scoff, 
A false knave clips her, and theu puts her off. 
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The knaves and doting women in the play 
Are natural parts, you meet them eveiy day. 
Bat by some men our hero will be damn'd, 
Gk>od reason, for by heroes knaves are shamm'd. 
The French, ay, and some English, I'm afraid, 
Have cause to wish heroes had ne'er been made. 



THE MARRIED BEAU; 

OR, 

THE CURIOUS IMPERTINENT. 



77f<? Married Beau: or, the Curious Impertinent, A 
Corned tf^ acted at the Theatre Royal hj their Majesties 
SenranUt, Written by Mr Crowne. London: Printed /or 
Richard Bentley, at the Vottt-lhmse in Russel Street in 
Corent Garden. 1694. ito. 




The plot of this Comedy is principally taken from the 
Btoryof the "Carious ImpertiuenfinDonQuiiote, which 
will bo found in its English drees at pase 341 of the 
first Totnme of Shelton's translation of Uiat admirable 
romance- London, 1620. 4to. There is a considerable 
difference howcTer in tlie catastrophe. Id the Comedy, 
the intriffue of Mrs Iiovely with Folidor remaiuB undis- 
covered. by the husband, and all ends quietly, the lady 
hariog repented, and dismissed her lover with indigna- 
tion ; while in Ceirantes' work the et«ry terminates 
falidlv. 

Thia play was produced at the Theatre Royal in 1694. 
The cast of the characters has not been given, but 
Dogget acted Thorneback and spoke the epilogue. " It 
was," Bays the Biographia Dramatka, esteemed a 
good one, and was frequently acted with general appro- 
bation. It baa, however, been long laid aside." 

" That part of it," Geneate observea, "which concerns 
I,ovely, PoUdor, and Mrs Lovely is good, the other part 
of it has little to recommend it." 

Dogget, who also performed Batto in the preceding 
piece, was a native of Dublin, where he unsuccessfully 
made his first theatrical attempt, but after some yeare 
of strolling he got to London, and acted both at Drury 
Lane and Lincoln's Inn Fields. He became popular, 
especially in tlie characters of Fondlewito in the " Old 
Bachelor," and Ben in " Love for Love," the latter having 
been written expreeelv to suit his style of acting. Downts 
particularly commends him in the " Jew of Venice," and 
ID Bolon in the "Marriage-hater Matched." He became 
joint- managiir of Drury Lane Theatre with Wilkes and 
Cibberin 1709-10, but, in 1712, offended at the admission 
of Booth to a share granted by the Lord-Cbamberlun, 
which led to a dispute as to the value of the stage pro- 
perties, he retired from the management, and after two 
years' litigation obtained a decree in his favonr, by which 
ne gained less tlian the others had originally offered him. 
He thus threw aside an income which was oonsidered lo 
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be worth n thousand a year. By Lis frugaJity, however, 
he hnd saved sufficient to render him easy for the re- 
miuiider of his lite. lie returned to the atsge for three 
nights in 1717. He was a comedian of great merit, 
entirely devoid of buffoooery, which in our days too 
greatly prevails. His manner was perfectly original, 
and served as a model to many. His style of diwaing 
wae considered always to be happily np])ropriate. He 
died 22d September 1721, but, according to Geoeate, 
October 1721. 

Dogget, being a staunch Whig, bethought him of pay- 
ing a compliment to George I., which he did in this 
wise. He caused the folbwiog advertisement to appenr 
in the journals of the time. 1715-16 :— 

"Aug. 1. — 1'his being the day of his Majesty's happy 
accession to the throoe, there will be given by Mr Dogp^t 
an orange colour livery, with a badge representinfr 
liberty, to be rowed for by six watermen that are out irf 
their time within the year past ; they are lo row from 
London Bridge lo Chelsea. It will be continued annually 
for ever ; they are to start exactly at four o'cloak." 

In accordance with this perpetual gift, the coat and 
badge are still annually rowed for on the 1st of August. 
Charles Dibdin wrote a ballad farce called " the Water- 
man, or the glorious fiist of August," in which this inei- 
dent is embodied. 

" Dogget in person," saj^s Anthony Aston, " was a 
little, lively man ; in behaviour he was modest, cheer- 
ful, and complaisant ; he sung in company very agree- 
ably, and in public very comically ; he danced the 
Cheshire Roond full as well as the famed Captain George, 
but with much more tiature and nimbleness. J have had 
the pleasure of his conversation for one year, when I 
travell'd with liim in his strolling company, and found 
him a man of very good sense, but illiterate ; for he wrot« 
me word thus — ' Sir, 1 will give you a hole' (instead of n 
whole) ' share.' He dressed neat, aud sometliiug fine, — 
in a plaiu cloth coat, and a brocaded waistcoat, — but he 
is BO recent, having been so often at Bath — fntii est, . . . 
While 1 travelled with bim each sharer kept his horse, 
and was everywhere respected as a gentleman." 

He stunds chronicled as the author of a Comedy called 
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"The Conntry Wake," 1696, which wm afterwartU 
altered, 1730, by John Hippiflley, alflo an actor, into a 
balind farce caUed " Flora, or Hob in the WeU." 

There m & small volume, I^ndon 1702, entitled " A 
compariBon between the two stages ; in dialogue between 
Ramble and Sullen, two gentlemen, and Chagrin a 
critick." Enumerating theseveral plays produced during 
some years paHt. they touch upon this piece ;— 

"*'M(t The Country Wake ! 

" Ramb. Oh, that's DopKet's ; the players have all got 
the itching leprosie of scribling, as Ben Johnsou calU it ; 
'twill in time descend to the Bcenekeepers and candle- 
BDuifera. Come I what came on't? 

"Sail. Not then directly damn'd, because ho had a 
part in't himaelf, but it's now dead and buried." 

This has always been the case, and will no doubt still 
continue to be ; actora tor the most part are particularly 
desirous to be ranked as authors, but there is no actor, 
ejcept, it may be, Sheridan Knowlea, who ever wrote 
an original play, (or such works are in general either 
tran^tions torn the French, or unacknowledged altera- 
tions of other meti's pieces, disguised under new titles, 
or the works of unknown dramatic aspirants, who have 
trastingly allowed their mannccnpte to go out of their 
own poeseasion. The last would seem to have been 
Dogget's case, if we are to believe what Anthony Aston 
has said of his literary acquirement*. 

The nobleman to whom Crowne's Comedy of the 
"Harried Beau" is dedicated, was John ShefBeld, Earl 
of Halgrave, Marqnia of Normanby and Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who, among other things, baaed, on Shake- 
Bpeare's " Julius Ccesar." two tragedies published in 4to, 
1732, one bebg called Julius Coaar, tlie other Marcus 
Brutus. 

The family ol ShefBeld waa of ancient origin, and can 
be traced as far back as the times of King Henry HI., 
but the first of tbe race that was raised to the Peerage 
was Edmund, who, two days preceding the Coronation 
of Edward VI., wna created Lord Sheffield of Butter- 
wick ; which honour he enjoyed a very short time, as 
" upon an insurrection of the Commons of Norfolk, the 
next ensuing year, he being one of the nobles thai oc- 
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companied the Marquis of Northampton for its supprei- 
sioD, lost hu life in consequence of bis horse having 
fallen with him into a dilcb near Norwich, aiid, be 
having pulled off his helmet to ahew the Rebels who he 
WAS, a butcher slew him with his club. His graodsoD, 
also Edmund, aignalii^ himself during the latter yeara 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and in the fourteenth of Jamea 
I., he wna constituted President of the Council, for the 
Nortliem parts of England, and by Charles I., waa 
created Earl of Halgrave. To him eueceeded Edmund, 
his ^TandsoD, the son of Sir John Sheffield, by Grefield 
bia wife, daughter to Sir Edmund Anderson, sonietimA 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir John himself 
with two brothen, having been drowned in tlm passage 
of Whitgist ferry over tlie river Uumbcr. 

Tliis Edmund married EUmbeth, daughter to Leonel, 
or Lionel, Earl of Middlesex, and died on a joura^ to 
IjOndon in 1658, leaving issue ; John, hia son and heir, 
who become not only a writer of muoh eminence himself, 
but waa a great patron of literary men, and of whose 
writings Dryden haa said, " his thoughta are always 
jost, his Dtunbers harmoniotm, his words chosen, his 
eipreaaionB strong and manly, his veise flowiug. and his 
turns as happy as they are easy." It is to him that 
Oowno has addressed himself on the present occasion. 

In liiB youth be resolved to signcilixe biuiaelf in arms, 
and having heen in the great sea-figbt at Sol-bay, he 
wss made Captuin of the Koyal Catherine. On the 
l!9th May 1674, he received the honour of the Garter, 
and soon after waa made Gentleman of the Hetl-Chamber 
to King Charles II., Colonel of the old Holhuid regiment, 
Governor of Hull, and was finally chosen to command the 
forces sent to Tangier. In the hrst of James II., he was 
adopted a member of the Privy Council, and soon after 
waa mads Lord Chamberlain of the Houaehold. He was, 
likewise, one of the Privy Council to King William ; and, 
in the sixth of William and Uary, was created Marquis of 
Normanhy. In the first of Queen Anne, before her Coron- 
ation, he was made Lord Privy-Seal, and the next year, 
1703, created Duke of Buckinghamahire and Nommaby. 
He was also appointed one of the Commisaioneis to treat 
of a Union with Scotland, one of the Privy Council, 
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Lord Lieutenant and Custoa Bobertson of the North 
Riiiing in Torkahire, and one of tha Goreroora of the 
Charter-HouBe. 

HU fiist wife was TJrsula, the daughter of Colonel 
Slowel, and widow of the Earl of Conwajr, by whom he 
had no issue. He inan-ied, secondly, the Imj Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Fulk Grevile, Loid Brook, and widow 
of Baptist Noel, Earl of Gainsborough. Shedied in 1 703-4, 
leaving no issue. For hia third wife he took another 
widow, Catherine, natural daughter to King Junes II. 
by Catherine Sidley, daughter of Sir Oharies Sidley. 
This Catherine Sidley had been created, by the King, 
Baroness of Darlington and Countess of Dorchester, and 
ahe, after liis dethronement when he had gone to France, 
married the Earl of Fortmore. His daughter by her he 
digniiied with the name of the Lady Cstlierine Damley, 
gave her place of a Duke'n daughter, and permitted her 
to bear his arms. She was Tery young left a widow by 
James Earl of Anglesey, from whom she had been parted 
by Parliament at her own request, although long op- 
posed by the F.arl, for his alleged cruelty and causeless 
ill usage of her, during the space of one year during 
which only they lived together. By her the Duke had 
iasue; Sophia, who died early, two sons who lived but 
three weeKa; to the first of these. Queen Anne as god- 
mother, gave the name of John. Subsequently, other 
two sons and a daughter — the first namaJ Robert was 
styled Marquis of Nonimnby. He, aa well as hia sur- 
viring aster, also died in childhood. At the Duke'a 
death the remaining son Edmund, heir to the titles 
and eatates, was five years of age. He died, however, 
in his ^Oth year at Rome, " no son of his succeeding," 
and with him the titles of the Sheffield family expired. 

His Utace died, aged 70, on the 24th of February 1 720 ; 
and, after lying in state for some days at Buckingham 
House, was interred in Westminster Abbey, where a 
handsome monument was erected to his memory with an 
epitaph written by himself, and directed by liis will to 
be engraved ou it. 

It Las been generally stated that his Grace was favoured 
by the Princess Anne, previous to her roarriage to Prince 
George of Denmark ; and that she continued to hold him 
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Id bigh esteem after that erent — This is not unlikely, u 
it WBB from her majesty he received the Duttedom.* 

Soon nfter his acceaaioD to that digititf , it is said that 
iealouay of the Duke of MarlborongJi cauaeti him to resign 
his otiice of I^nl Privy Seal, and retiring from puhlic life 
he buiit that house in St James' Park, which is now the 
Queen's, upon ground granted by the crown, and known 
as BuckiDghom Palace. 

The following illustmtive annecdote is worthy of pre- 
aervation, as eoniieoted with ■ the original biulding of 
Buckingham House. The architect and huilder of that 
edifice .having expended large sums which the Duke of 
Buckingham and Kormanby, his employer, was backward 
in repaying, a Htratagem was resorted to for the purpose 
of obiainltig the nee<lful. The architect one day prevailed 
on his Grace to mount to the top of the building, (or the 
alleged purpose of seeing the surrounding prospect. The 
moment the Duke set his foot on the roof, the builder 
shut down the trap-door, locked it, and threw the key to 
the ground. The Duke, astonished at the action, ex- 
claimed — " How am I to get down ? " The builder, as- 
suming a melancholy countenance, said — " Pardon me, 
my Lord Duke, for the act I am about to commit. I am 
a distressed man. I have mined myself and family by 
making advances of money for this building, and unless 
jour Grace will relieve me, my intention is to leap 
down and destroy myself." " Wliat is to become of 
me ? " demanded the Duke. " You must leap down also, 
unleffi you consent to satisfy my wants." The Duke 
instantly gave him an order to receive theamouut of his 
claim, aud tbe builder, according to the concerted plan, 
gave a signal to one of bis men below, who came up with 
the key, unlocked tbe trap-door, and set the Duke of 
Buckingham at liberty. It was generally supposed tbe 
Duke complied with the request of the builder, not from 
any sense of fear, but because he admired the ingenious 
mode in which he had been called upon to pay his debt. 

The Duchisi survived her son and died at a good old 
age, verv nearly about the same time as her great rival 
the Duchess of Marlborough. 

Sir Cbarlss Sidley was greatly shocked at the connec- 
• 8MW»lpoU'i"Kob!eAutbora,"Vol.lV. p. 91. 
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lion of his daoghter with Ein^ James II., and looked 
upon her exaltation to the dignities conf enied on her as 
rtndering her more conspicuously infamous.- He, there- 
fore, conceiyed a hatred to the King, and readily joined 
those who wished to bring about the Reyolution. Being 
asked, one day, why he appeared so warm against the 
King who had created his oaughter a countess, he replied, 
" It is from gratitude, for as his Majesty has made my 
daughter a countess, it is but fit that I should do all I can 
to make his daughter a Queen.'' 




TO THK BIGHT HOMOURABLK 



THE LORD MARQUESS OF NOEMAKBY, EARL 
OF MULGRAVE, 

Knight of the Moat Noble Order of the Garter, 
Mid one of their Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Co unci!, &c 

Having not long since presumed to dedicate a 
worthless poem of mine to your Lordship, I offend 
against custom, at tea.st, by giving you any more 
trouble of this kind ; but, in times of rejoicing, men 
are frequently transported to extravagance. Your 
Lordship's favour at Court, and the steps you are 
making there to power and greatness, all men that 
love the honour and happiness of England esteem 
as a piece of public prosperity. For many wise 
men believe the public too much needs the assist- 
ance of such abilities as yours. 

As I am an £n^li)>hmau, and a lover of my 
country, for truly so I am, though it has not shewed 
much love to me, I am extremely glad, 1 will not 
say, that your Lordslup, but that the kiugdom is 
in a fair way to rise by your favour in the Court. 
You gain little by it, for you were before in the 
first rank of mankind, though not for power and 
fortune, yet, in what far transcends 'em both, in 
understanding and other great qualities, which are 
honours and grandeurs God only can give ; and 
he gives 'em sparingly, to put the greater value 
upon 'em. Therefore your new Honour gets more 
lustre by you, than you do by that ; and your 
Lordship, which by the coufession of all meu, has 
an extraordinary sway and eminence in one of the 
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wisest and most illustrious assemblies 'm Eui'ope, 
the House of Peers, cannot properly be said to get 
advancement by being placed in a lower Council, 
but we have reason to hope the counsels there will 
be advanced by your Lordship. 

I have some particular reasons also, why I am 
highly pieas'd with your Lonlship's good fortune 
at Court ; I have some hopes my poor one will 
some time or other be better'd by it, for I have 
always found your Lordship ready to encourage 
and support me. You have been most generous 
to me. For a trifling poem, not worthy your re- 
gard, you gave me a moat noble reward, in order 
no doubt to excite me to something better. I 
have often talk'd of it, and here make a public 
acknowledgment, partly out of gratitude, and 
partly, I confess, out of vanity. I am proud of 
favours, from so nice, so cautious, so just, so severe, 
and BO knowing a judge, as your Lordship. Many 
other favours you have bestowed upon me, and 
they came freely from you, not forc'd by solicita- 
tion and importnnacy [ the rude and robust way, 
by which men of hard foreheads do often push 
themselves into fortune. Tis very strange 1 but 
■we see it often practis'd ; many great men will do 
more for those who often trouble 'em, and seldom 
or never plejise 'em, than they wilt for those who 
often please "em, and never trouble 'em. But your 
Lordship, if I mistake you not, is not to be so 
manag'd. You wiU not willingly be inHuouc'd by 
anything but merit 1 do not from hence infer 
I have desert, for sometimes effects have occult 
causes, and to some of these will I ascrilm my 
good fortune in your Lordship's favour. This I 
am sure, whenever 1 or any man can shew any 
qualities worth your patronage, we shall not fail 
of it. 
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I am apt to fancy your Lordship will make the 
poor province of poetry your peculiar care ; for 
tbere you onc« lived, or rather reign'd a-while. In 
great splendour ; and by your own vnritings took 
paioB to cidtivat«, adorn, and enlighten it, with 
design and desire, no doubt, it should flourish. 
But, alas ! how barren and miBerable is it now : 
No ray from Court shines on us, that we live, 
methinks, like people without the sun. We are 
excluded from all commerce with any places of 
profit, as if we were wild Arabs, that liv'd not 
by pleasing men, but plund'ring 'em, I am going 
to talk like a fool ; but oppression, the Scripture 
tella us, will make a wise man mad ; if so, 'tis not 
proba'ble that it will make a fool wise. How many 
kings and queens have I had the honour to diver- 
tise I and how fruitless has been all my labours I 
a maker of legs, nay a maker of fires at Court has 
made himself a belter fortune than men much my 
superiors in poetry could do, by all the noble fire 
in their writmgs. I will not presume to lay any 
blame upon princes; they have greater matters to 
think of, than such things as we are, and I was 
never a ^od remembrancer. I never had a talent 
for beggmg, following, and waiting ; the principal 
qualifications requisite in a man who will make 
his fortunes in a Court ; but they were always 
more burdensome to me than any misery I ever 
yet felt. My chief, if not sole attendance, has 
been upon the fantastical princes of my own be- 
getting, the offsprings of my own muse, and my 
rewards have been accordingly fantastical and 
imaginary. But I forget my business, which is 
not complaint, but congratulation ; musicians, 
which come to serenade, should not play doleful 
airs ; and none but mourners hang black scutcheona 
at the front of their dwellings. To express re- 
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joicing, we kindle up fires and lights. I have not 
much fire of fancy, but I am sure I have of zeal 
and devotion for your Lordship ; and let that, 
plac'd at the front of this play, serve instep of 
illuminations, and to express how joyful I am of 
your Lordship's increasing honour and happiness. 
And so I shall be, though my particular interest 
receives no advantage by it. For, the obligations 
you have already laid upon me are so many and 
great, that, though I never receive any more, I am 
bound to be for ever, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most thankful. 
Faithful, humble servant, 

JOHN CROWNE. 



THE EPISTLE TO THE READEa 

Pardon me, if I trouble you with a short vi 
catioD, not of the play, but of myself. I have not 
heard of many objeetione against my poetiy, but, 
what is of more consequence to me, I am told some 
part of the story in my play, and some lines in 
the prologue, have made my morals aud aifecUon 
to the government call'd in question. 'Tis strange 
that any man should believe the Author of the 
English Friar is willing to see fiiars and Romish 
priests return amongst ua. As ready as they are 
to ^lardon sins, I do not think they will very easily 
forgive offences against themselves. Can the 
autnor of Eegulus bo a friend to slavery, treachery, 
and correspondence with a foreign enemy 1 Let 
them that think so, for a farther proof of tlieir 
opinion, look on the characters there expos'd ; of 
au ambitious, aspiring, arbitrary young statesman, 
of a lazy, false. Insurious priest, of a corrupt, 
flattering, idle gentleman, of a treacherous, covet- 
ous merchant, trading secretly for private profit, 
with a public enemy 1 All these kiuds of men, if 
I lash'd in that play, and was lash'd for my pains, 
by the enemies of the government, what, will 
the friends and leaders of it give their followers no 
pay if they charge, and blows if they but seem to 
retreat, or only stand still 1 that's hard. But let 
us examine the few suspicious lines which have 
made me thus mistaken. 'Tis said in the begin- 
ning of the prologue, 

"Wou'd we were wise as grave; wou'd we cou'd get 
More signs of wisdom, than a scorn of wit." 

Tlus some say reflects upon the wisdom of some 
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in authority. I never knew the play-house was 
design'd for the assembling of ftny magistrates, 
judges, or persons in authority, but those called 
critics. But if all the Privy Council, and Parlia- 
ment were there, shou'd I shew disaffection to the 
government, by wishing every man there had wis- 
dom 1 Does it follow tliat the minute a man has 
wisdom, he will be an enemy to the government 1 
This is tlie consequenco of such reflections. They 
that make 'em are thick-sighted, and do not see to 
the end of their own rensoninga. When they look 
on nny writiog, they shou'd lay it closer to their 
noses. In another place of the prologue, 'tis 
said — 
" For your own sakos shew poetry esteem, 
Lest barb'roiis Picts you to all nations seem. 
And now be both in wit and war out-done. 
In which we once all nations far out-sbone." 
From these lines, some conclude I am no friend 
to the government. ^Vhaf- 1 does a man that ex- 
cites the gentlemen of England to a love of honour 
and courage, shew disaffection to the government i 
Then let aJl the Kiug's tnimpets and drums look 
to themselves, they are doing they know not what. 
And, will any man say that when ouce the gentle- 
men of England have auy wit or braveiy, they 
will no longer be loyal to the present powers ) 
Well, how have I been deceived in my stuff! I 
never thought it cou'd have taken such a colour. 
I was afraid of another dye, that I shou'd have 
appeared saucily loyal, and cenaur'd all the gentle- 
men of England that go not to the wars, ^ inter- 
meddling with tJieir honour. Well, since I get no 
friends, I will not make myself any enemies. ^Vhy 
many gentlemen are not pleas'd to hazard thera- 
selves I do not know, nor liave I auy authority to 
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enquire ; but I do not believe either cowardice or 
disloyalty keeps them at home. Ail I mean vas an 
humble advice to them, not to lay the reputation of 
Englftud low, by shewiug little regard either to 
wit or war. And in that I think 1 shew'd very 
good aifections both to the government and king- 
dom. So much for my loyalty ; now to my morals. 
In the play a lady's virtue is vaiiquish'il by 
temptation, and she is led out to be debauch'd, 
and, not long after, returns and confesses her ain : 
This offends some ladies, but 'tis hard to know 
which offends them, the ain or the confession, the 
latter ejcample perhaps they like worst If the 
sin be the offence, the ladies have led my muse 
astray, by going so often to see the some assaults 
and conquests more grossly represented in other 
plays. If they had been more nice, my Muse had 
been so ; for I will assure them, I wrote to 
please them, and not myself. But ladies are to 
be treated with all manner of gentleness and re- 
spect; therefore, I will. not violently hale in their 
examples for my vindication. I will make use of 
a higher and more sacred authority. What will 
they eay to many wanton images in the Holy 
Bible 1 and particularly to the story of the woman 
catch'd in adultery ) The Holy Apostle, and chaste 
Virgin, St John, thinks it no breach of the laws 
of modesty to paint the story with more nudities 
than mine is ; for he says the woman was catch'd, 
not in the fact, the crime, the ain, but in the act ; 
a more blunt expression is seldom us'd in the 
Bishops' Courts, when they wou'd make a home- 
proof of such a transgression. I will venture to 
say the sinner in the Gospel does not make alto- 
gether so fair a figure as mine does. The Jewish 
odultrese is all over stain, her sin is laid open, and 
her penitence hid, we see nothing of that The 
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lady in my play sins but once, and often repents. 
The Jewess is pardon'd, at least reprieved, and 
mine is severely punish'd, by her rival her lover, 
nay her servant, till she grows weary of her sin, 
and wholly abandons it. Now I thought the medi- 
tations of the ladies wou'd have slipt over the 
sinful part, and dwelt all upon the penitential. 
On the contrary, the contemplations of many 
ladies dwell all upon the sinful part ; there they 
keep a pudder and bustle, and I cannot get them 
out of that apartment. WeU there let them be, I 
will not be so rude as to disturb ladies ; especially 
since the work is done to my hands, by other 
ladies of as unspotted reputations, and as nicely 
scrupulously virtuous and modest, as my fair 
enemies can be. So I shall leave the ladies to 
fight it out, and henceforward I will stand neuter, 
and, with all my heart, love and honour both 
sides. 



THE PROLOGUE. 

In this srave age is poetry despis'd : 
Which Borne and Athens above riches priz'd, 
Woa'c^ we were wise as grave ; wou'd we cou'd get 
More signs of wisdom than a scorn of wit 
Some swaggering gallants poetry deride, 
Because it brings not coin to fe^ vain pride. 
Though emptv pockets are a heavy course, 
Tet, let me tell you, empty heads are worse, 
And many a gallant, who looks huffing big, 
Owes all his grandeur to his swinging wig ; 
Small wit he covers with a broad-brimmed hat 
Ah ! what a very foolish sight is that ) 
Wit, in itself, does ornaments contain ; 
Laurels, from poetry, their lustre gain. 
To fools in bays, we see, no honour shew'd ; 
Who minds a wooden head in a commode ? 
For your own sakes, shew poetry esteem. 
Lest barVrous Picts you to all nations seem ; 
And now be both in wit and war out-done. 
In which we once all nations far out-shone. 
Poets you starve out of their noble rage. 
Yet expect oracles upon the stage. 
Worse than Egyptian bondage they endure, 
Onions and gsdlick they can scarce procure ; 
To make you brick, indeed, you find them stuff, 
For in your folly they have straw enough. 
Sirs, 'tis good husbandly, this harmless way 
Of poetry, to keep good wits in pay. 
That stream of wit which here so gently rolls 
To knavish priest-crafts, tum'd, might grind your 
souls. 
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Poets are slaves ; by priests you've been enslav'd, 
Had they been poets, ah ! what had you sav'd 1 
The lively images by poets shown, 
Are better lay-men's books than those in stone. 
Wit here to scorn exposes fools and knaves, 
Elsewhere it plots to make you fools and slaves. 
Here youVe wit cheap ; but at a heavy rate, 
Elsewhere you buy't ; and get it oft too late. 
Pleasure and profit from the sta^e you gain. 
Then let not Muses sing to you m vain. 
And shew this Muse a Uttle kind regard, 
She oft has pleas'd you, and had no reward 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Mr Lovely. A neic married beau : He has some 
wit J hut more affe-ctation ; Believes himself very hand- 
some, and desires to he thought so by all ladies, and 
especially by his wife. 

PoLiDOR. A man of wit and fortune ; much esteemed 
avd trusted by Lovely, 

Thorn EBACK. A bold, dehautli^d, conceited^ witty, 
elderly Spark; who thinks himself very well to be 
lH^d by any beauty, and attempts all women Jw 
knows. 

Sir John Shitti.e(;ock, A whimsical, silly, giddy, 
young Amorous fop ; in love with all the women h^ 
sees, and is never in a mind a minute. 

Mrs Lovely. Locehfs wife. A witty, beautiful 
rA)quette, that loves t<> be courted and admir'd; but 
aims at no more. She's proud, and has great value 
for Iwnour. 

Cecilia A young, foolish, maiden beauty, Mrs 
Lovehjs sister. 

Camilla. A virtuous^ devout, reserved yming beauty 
of small fortum. 

LlONELL. Mrs Lovely's waiting-woman. She's 
young, hamlsome, and amorous ; only very desirous 
of a husband. 



Scene, Covent Garden. 



THE MARRIED BEAU: 
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SCKNE, Coveiit GardtR, 

EtUer on (me side Lovely loiihlng on kin cloUien, 
on Ike I'Uier PoLlDOR. 

Pd. How now T Wliat gallant's that, that plumes 
himself, 
And hovers round this church, as a hawk does 
Over a bush, wheu 'tis full o' birds 1 
And now the church is very fiill of beauty. 
Why is that spark o' th' outrside o' the church 1 

Oh ! now he turns this way It is my self- 

Admiriiie; friend The great new married beau, 

The handaome Lovely ; so lie tbiuks himself, 
And prizes tliat poor praise above all honours. 
^v but he's handsome, one may have his soul. 
When — a pox ou't ! he's not bo very haiidsomi-. 
And less agreeable for conceit. 
Tia pity ! — He has many excellent qualities ; 
He's very honest, valiant, and ^ood-natur'd ; 
Has some degree of understanding too 
In other things ; friendly he is to all ; 
But he seems paaaioiiately fond of me, 
Which gives me a little tenderness for him. 
Ob \ he has found mo t 

Lo. My dear I'ulidor. 
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Let me embrace thee ! gad, I dote upon thee, 
I love thee above all things, but womankind ; 
Nay gad — above all women but my wife. 

PoL Oh dearest Lovely ! that's a sin in thee ; 

Nature made thee for the delight of women 

She has given thee ten thousand charms and 
graces. 

Lo, Oh, sir ! your servant, sir ; your humble 
servant. 
D'ye jeer your friend 1 

Pol, Come, come, you know 'tis true ; 
Now thou would'st defraud nature of her bounty, 
Should'st thou not scatter it among the ladies. 
For whose sweet sake they were bestow'd upon thee 1 

Lo. Oh, fie upon thee ! how thou anger'd me. 

PoL Kather this flattery is so pleasing to him, 
That were he lean, 'twould fat him in a minute. 
See, see ! he swells ! I will mortify him. [A6Hlt. 
Nay, Lovely, if I burden you with praise, 
I can withdraw a little for your ease. 
Gad, y'are not so handsome as you were 
Before you married. 

Lo. Yes, I'm full as well 
As e*er I was ; nay, )>etter in my thoughts. 

Pol. Nay, in thy thoughts I'm sure tliou'rt well 
enough ; 
I knew he wou'd not part with flattery. 
But flatter himself if I refus'd to do it. [Aside. 

Nay thou'rt too well thy domineering face 

Commands the town, conquers where'er it comes, 
Puts all the women under contribution. 

Lo. Well, thou'rt the obliging'st fellow in the 
world ; 
I love thee in my soul ; kiss me, dear rogue ! 

Pol. So, I have brought a kiss upon myself] 
Pox o' my folly ! {Aside) Ay, with all my heart. 

[Lo. and Pol, kiss. 
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Li. Well, here are two good facea, thoiigli I sav 
it. 

Pid. \\'ou'd two good heads belong'd to tlieSK 
good faces. 
Here do I pay a fine for a fool'a Mendsbip ; 
One cannot have impertinence for nothing, \^A''dr. 
Weil, Lovely, how dost like a married life 1 
Thy wife I'm certain is wbII pleas'd with it. 

hu Certain, d'ye eay 1 Did she ever tell thee 
so 1 

Pfil. No, no ; but I am sure she must like thee. 

Lii. Oh, is that all 1 thou'st lilted me to heaven 
Then let me fall down to the earth again. 
You must know, PoUdor, I think my wife 
The top, and glory of the creation ; 
And to possess her, is the utmost height 
Of happiness a creature can attain, 

Pol. Then thou art on the very Teneriff of all 
felicity. 

Lo. Oh ! wou'd I were. 
1 have, whene'er I please, my wife's soft arms 
And rosy melting lips ; but there's a part 
I seek much more. What part dost think it is \ 

Pol. Oh ! fie upon thee I what a question's that ) 
What part of her ! what part should you sock 
most J 

Lii. Her soul ! her soul ! I'd be adniir'd by her. 
Oh, air ! to be admir'd by a fine woman 
Surpasses infinitely, infinitely 
All the delights her body can bestow. 
I'd rather a tine woman shou'd admire me, 
And to eternity deny her body. 
Than grant me her body fifty times a-nighl. 
And all that while never admire me once. 
Oh heavens ! 

What wou'd I give, this wonder of a woman 
Did believe me a wonder of a man ? 
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That a sweet odour bro.ith'd out of ray skin, 
As it is said there did from Alexander ] 
— And that — 

Pd. And that thy sweat is amber-gris. 
Ijo. 'Tis true — and that my eyes — 
Pol, Are burning-glasses, 
And fire her heart whenever she comes near thee. 
Ln. Well, you are merry, sir, but I am serious ; 
Thousands Td give, my wife thought thus of me. 
And thousands more, that I cou'd know she thought 
it. 
Pol. Ay, there's the difficulty ; I have heard 
Of tubes that let the eye into the moon. 
But of no instrument to find out thought 

Lo. Yes, there are arts of prying into thoughts ; 
And I've invented one to search her breast. 
When I have told it thee, thou'd think me mad : 
I wouM not utter it but to a friend. 
Oh Polidor ! I do entreat thee, conjure thee. 
By all thy love for me, and mine for thee. 
Make passionate addresses to my wife. 

PoL Addresses to thy wife ] let me look on thee. 
Lo. Nay, pause a little ere thou think' st me 
mad. 
This will search all the secrets of her soul : 
If she yields to thee, she owns what she is. 
PoL But I will own it too, thou foolish fellow. 

[Aside. 
Lo. If she resists thee, as I*m sure she will, 
She'll tell thee on what principles she does it. 
Whether from honour and religion. 
Or from an infinite regard to me. 
If I've no other t^mure of her heart, 
Than what the church gave me in marriage. 
She's a church-lease, I shall not value her ; 
But if she says, — Pray, Mr Polidor, 
Don't trouble me, Sir, I am well bestowed, 
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In my esteem, no maa excels my husband, 

I hate to look on any other man — 

If she says tliis, aoil thou wilt let me know't, 

Thou'lt please me more than had'st thou both the 

Indies, 
And should'at lay all their richea at my feet. 

Pol. Is he a fool to the degree he aeema 1 
Or dues he think me one, and has a mind 
To put a little pleaaanb trick ui>on me ) 
I care not what he means — he has anger'd me. 
I'm bound in honour to do all I can 
■ To lay a pair of horns over his cock's-comb, 
Revenge myself, and make him an example. [Aside. 
Lovely, I promise thee I'll try thy wife. 

Lo. Thank thee, dear Polidor, ten thousand 
timea. 

Pot. Prithee where is she now 1 

Lo. Yonder, at prayers ; 
Bo-consecrating, by devotion, 
The church, which idle wanton fops profane. 
She is the rosy east and rising beauty, 
To which the whole church bows. 

£nter sneral Women as from prayers. 
Oh 1 prayers are done. 

Pol. Yes, the fair female-army, which pretend 
To war on sin, break up their holy camp ; 
Ifow they disperse, sin will break in upon them. 
[Thf women put on their wuufo. 
Lo. Tm angry with them for their vizarding, 
I had aa live a woman pick'd my pocket, 
As steal her fa«e from me ; what mean they by it 1 
Are they asliain'd of having been at prayers 1 
Pol. Some of them ma-sk, no doubt, to bo pick'd 
up, 
And by their vizanling abjure the church, 
And mnke confes.nion of another faith. 
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Allien they have been a while aloft in heaven, 
They wou'd be catch'd, and have an easy fall. 
In heaven ! said 1 1 their contemplations 
Ascend no higher than commodes^ and wigs ; 
And a good height too, as those things are rear'd. 

Enter Mrs. Lovely, followed by Gentlemen, who 
whisper, stare on Jier, and bow to her, 

Lo, Oh ! here's my wife ! see ! she is no light 
piece. 
She makes the garden bend, all the fops bow to her : 
Wou'd she admit inhabitants, my bed 
Might be a populous place : now, come along ! 
I'll carry it very coldly, proudly to her. 
Do thou observe how it disorders her ; 
For that's one subtle way to try a woman. 
Ha ! my wife here 1 a wife is a dull business. 

[To Mrs Lovely. 
Come Polidor, let's look upon the beauties ; 
My wife 8 no beauty, in my thoughts at least, 
I married her for her discretion, 
And that, I think, is her most taking piece. 

Mrs. Lo. For my discretion ? I despise the man 
That values roe for my discretion. [^Asidn. 

Is my discretion my most taking piece 1 
Pray do you know discretion when you see it 1 
I am afraid you don't ; I am apt to think 
Discretion is not your most taking piece. 

Lo. What do you think is my most taking 
piece ? 

Mrs. Lo. I cannot tell — I never took you 
asunder, 
I took you together in a lump. 

Lo. How 1 in a lump 1 that is a clownish word : 
Am I a thing to deserve such a phrase ) 
She'll have me put into a wheel-barrow. 

* Commode. — The head-dreat of women. 
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What roeftn you by a lump, good Madnni Lovely t 

A lump is a mile thing without a fonii. 

Or many things heap'd without any order. 

Am I such a, disorderly rude pile f 

In my opinion, I am put together 

AhnoBt as well as your fair self, good madam : 

A lump, good matlam ! why am I a lump Y 

Mrs. Lo. Oh ! how this scurvy lump Bticks in 
your Btomach. 

Lo. The compliment is not divertising. 
8h'»s anger'd me by this afTronling word ; 

[Asiiie to PoUdcr. 
But I believe she does not speak her thoughts. 
This is revenge for my contempt of her; 
A sign she sets some price on my estetim : 
Now I reflect, her anger pleases me. 
Now I will make a desperate assault : 
For, Polidor, I'll play thee at her now. 
I'll tell her thou art in love with her. 

M. Do— do— 

Lo. Well madam, do not grieve for want of love, 
Here is a handsome gentleman that admires you. 

Mrs. Lo. Does he indeed ) I'm very glad to hear 
it I 
For I am sure I am his great admirer, 
And have been so from the first time I saw him. 
Could I believe it, sir, 'twould make me vain ; 

But you speak not your thoughts, for if you do. 
How chance we do not see you oftner, sir ? 

Pol. I do not care to act the devil's part, 
To live in flames, and see another happy 
lu a fair bosom, where, upon my word, 
I'd rather be, than in old Abraham's. 

Mrs. Lo. Oh ! Mr. Lovely, this is to please you ; 
To praise your conduct in your marriage- 
Alt men desire to be thought wise and nappy. 
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And therefore you must thank your friend for this : 
And if he raises me in your esteem, 
m thank him too. 

Lo, Gad, this is kindly said. 
Th'art a fine wotnan, and I love thee dearly. 
What I said lately came not from my heart : 
'Twas only raillery. 

Mrs, Lo, I guess'd as much. 

Pol What ! then our plot is ended ? 

[Aside to Lovely. 

Lo, No, not yet. [Aside to Pol. 

Pol, Yes, but it is, for now I cairt to mind, 
I am in love with a young pious beauty, 
I wou*d not lose for ten such wives as yours ; 
And should she hear I am so false and lewd, 
As to attempt debauching my friend's wife. 
She'd sliun and dread me, as I were the devil, 

[Aside to Lovely. 

Lo, She shall not hear of it ; but if she does, 
She loves thee so, she will believe no ill of thee. 

Pol, Some tell me so ; but I cannot believe it. 

Lo, Well, where's your woman ? 

Mrs, Lo, Why 1 is she not with me 1 

Enter Thorneback with Lionell. 

Lo. Look! she's pick'd up by ugly old Tom 
Thorneback ! 
They tell me women love that odious fellow. 

Pd, WTio tells you so ] 

Lo. He tells me so himself. 

Pol, Ay, so I thought ; no body else will say it. 

L). I liave seen many women fond of him. 

Pol, Ay, wenches, to cully him out of his money ; 
Or civil women out of raillery 
To laugh at him ; and he has self-conceit 
Enough, to think the women are in earnest. 
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Mrs. Lo. Does he in earnest then make love to 
women 1 

Pol. In sober earnest. 

Mm. Ln. Oh ! ridiculous ! 
What ! and believe they can love such a monster ) 

Pol. A;, and in earnest think they dote upon 
him. 

Mrs. Lo. Impossible 1 he has some stock of wit. 

Pol. There's no pure wit, as there is no pure 
element, 
And men of wit will believe things incredible ; 
Witness the strange religions in the world, 
Beceiv'd by men of no small wit and learning. 
And as some great philosophers believe. 
The air is full of spirits and hobgoblins ; 
So many an ugly wit, like him, believes 
As strange a thing, that ho is no hobgoblin. 

Mrs. Lo. If I did think he was so great a fool, 
I'd cany on the jest, for he cimrts me, 

Pol. Madam, you can't profess more love to him, 
Than he'll beUeve you liave. 

Mrs Lo. Then we'll ha' sport. 

Uo. Enough, dear Squire ! pray let me go at 
present. 

Tho. And thou canst love a fellow something 
elderly, 
As I ami 

Im. Pshaw, I can't abide young men. 

Tho. Gad, th'art a witty wench, and hast great 
judgment. 
I love thee as dearly as thou canst love me. 
I don't fool women. 

Lio. No, no, they fool you ; 

And that I hope to do, for all your craft. [Aside. 

Thii. I'm fore'd to fool thy lady I confess. 



That I may have . 
I'm sorry for't — Sni 
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And gad I can't abide tu fool a l»dy. 
Lt. Why, how now, Tom ! Stealing my household 

fltuflfi 

SfrsLo. Oh.MrThornebnck! Are you false to me f 

I thought you had be<'n my jiaAsionat*' Platonioue. 

Tho. Pox on't ! What makes her talk before her 

husband 1 [Afiiir. 

Madam, your Platonique 1 you may swear it, 
Lo. How now, Tom ! Court my maid and wife 

tool 
Bure you begin too late for so much business. 
Your clock, £ think, has struck some five-and-fifty. 
You're going down apace. Wo't many him, Lionell, 
If he'll ba' the«l Forwliat wo't do with himi 

Lie. Sir, I'll endeavour to wind up Im clock. 

Tho. A saucy affronting puppy ! I'll be quit with 
him. [/Ixidf. 

Faith, sir, I am at th'age, I must confess, 
When nature comi>els most men to give over 
Practising love ; she pickes * 'em o'er that bar. 
And tniiy I give over piiblic practice : 

1 only draw conveyances in private ; 

But not of lands tu heirs, of heirs to lands. 
I can convey a bastard to a cuckold ; 
- If his wife joins lor it, he must have her thirds. 

Lo. Cuckold! you don't give me that scurvy 
namef 

TIm. Why, sir ! yon tell me I am five-and fifty ; 
That's old enough to be your god-father. 
And give you a name. 

Lo. This is a keen-tongu'd fellow. [Jxii/e. 

Come, Tom, I take it, you're a better bowler. 
And a back-gammon-player, than a lover : 
Give over, Tom, playing at games of love. 

Tho. No, never sir, whilst I have any stakes. 
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Pol. Now, Tom, 1 aee why you frequent the 
church. 
I wouder'd to aee you so very godly. 

Tho. Why you and I, and moat men, go to 
church, 
Aa the dogs do, after our mtstressoa. 

Lii. And, like a cur. 
Thou never get'st a bone till it is pick'd. 

Th). Faith, eir, I get as much good flesh aa you d<i. 
For I have one very convenieot virtue, 
Which prevails everywhere : I've impudence. 
Vou are a girlish fellow ; you ex|>ect 
Women shou'd court you ; you think your aitrao 

tions 
Can, like a whirlpool, suck the women to you. 
E-gad, the women are not to be suck'd ; 
So the tall boy does only suck his thumbs. 

Lo. 'lis a sharp rascal, 1 will give him over. 

Oh, Polidor I Here comes your pious beauty ! 
Enla- Camilla. 
Mrs Ln. Sweet creature I Where host been these 
seven years ! 
For every hour that parts ub seems a year. 

\Mri Ltivclif entlmuxs Camili'i. 
Cam. I've not been well 
Mrs Lo. How cliauce then I waa wellt 
I had been sick, had I known you were so. 
Where ia my sister, Sistly 1 
Uo. in the church, madam. 
Mrs Li). At cliureh ! What does she there 1 th? 

prayers are done. 
Lui. But all the blessing is not over, madam, 
Wlii'ie any of the line youug sparks are there. 
Mrs Ij). You tliiiik 'em blessings then 1 — Come, 
hold your prating ! 
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Lo. Look ! look ! She s got with a young gallant 
there. 
Who is it 1 

Enter Sir John Shittlecock and Cecilia. 

The, Tis one Sir John Shittlecock : 
A giddy, silly, amorous young fop ; 
In love with every new face he sees. 

Pel. These empty fops are Covent Garden fruit ; 
And grow to this church-wall. 

Lo, Ay, but they often fall in ladies' laps. 

PoL rd have them brought in baskets into church 
By the fruit-bawds, as fruit is in the park. 

Sir Jo. And, madam, did you read my billet- 
doux? 

Cec, I read it when I kneel'd to prayers. 
I am a wicked creature ; tie upon me ! 

Sir Jo, My dear, dear soul ! 

Cec, Don't speiik to me in public, 
Pray now ; for if l*m seen, I am undone. 

Sir Jo, And, my dear, won't you be undone for 
me? 
I'll be undone for you with all my soul ; 
And I should be undone if I should marry 
Without my friends' consent. 

Cec, And so should I. 

Sir Jo, And won't you be undone ? 

Cec May be I will. 

Sir Jo. Gad, we will be the env}*^ of the world. 

Cec. Go, go, begone, begone ! my sister sees me. 

Sir Jo, Have you a sister, madam 1 Which is 
she? 

Cec. Tliat's she ; that looks this way. 

Sir Jo, A swingeing beauty ! 

Gad, handsomer than this, a thousand times 

[A silk. 
Pox, I shall never mind my mistress more. 
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Cue. Oh dear ! my brother comes, I shall be chid. 

£fl. Sir, you converse with a young lady, here ! 

Sir Jo. She ia your aister, sir, I uuderetand. 

Lo, Yes ; may I crave your name, and business 
with her, sir 1 

Sir Jo. Yes, sir ; my name is Sir John Shittle- 
cock, 
My family is a great family r 
Many great personB, sir, are Shittlecocks ; 
And my affair is honourable love. 
Sir, y'are a very handsome family ; 
I shall he very glad to marry in it 
If this young lady be dispos'd of, sir, 
I shou'd be very proud of this fair Udy. 

Lo. I beg your pardon, sir, she is my wife. 

Sir Jo. I cry you mercy, sir; your iiumble ser- 

Oh ! here's the finest creature in the world ; 

[Turru lo CamUlti. 
And one I've seen at prayers a thousand times. 
And that's enough acquaintance; I will speak to 

her. 
Madam, I am your very humble servant. 

[To Camilla, 
pd. Have you any business with this lady, sir J 
Sir Jo. Why, air ) 

Pd. Because I make pretences here. 
Sir Ji). I ha' no luck — Well, sir, your humble 
servant ; 
You are before me, and I'll do no wrong. 
Oh, gad ! here is a pretty waiting-woman ; 
Prettier than all of 'em a thousand times. 
Dear soul I \To Lin. 

Tho. Beii't ao familiar, Shittlecock, 
For 1 pretend to have some interest here. 

Sir Jo. What, a pos ! All these women are be- 
spoke. 
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Why don't they set their markB upon their women, 
That one may know 'em 1 

Lo, Come shall we go home % 
Your servant, gentlemen. 

Sir Jo, Your humble 8er\'ant, sir. 
Oh, gad I what pretty ladies are all these ? 

I am mad for 'em alL Let's to the tavern 

And drink their healths, and talk of 'em, dear 
Tom. 

Tho. Well, I'll endure thy follies there a minute 

[Exeunt Tk, Sh. 

Lo. Madam, shall we enjoy your company 9 

[To Cam, 

Cam. I beg your pardon, sir, I'm engag d. 
Your servant, madam [To Mrs Lo, 

Mrs Lo, Oh I your servant, dear. 

Lo. Come, Polidor I 

Pol, I'll wait on you immediate 

[ExevrU Lo.f Mrs Lo., Ce., L'lo. 
I'll only speak one word with this fair lady. 
Madam, may I have leave to wait on you ? 

Cam, Oh ! by no means, sir, I have a ser\'ant 
here. 

Pd, None so ambitious to attend you, madam. 
As I am. 

Cam, Pray, sir ! spare yourself the trouble. 

Pol, A trouble to enjoy the conversation 
Of one so beautiful in soul and body ! 
They two, and only they deserve each other. 
I pretend not to merit so much happiness. 
As now I beg, if love has no desert. 

Cam, Love, sir 1 that word you gallants use so 
much 
With every lady, that metliinks 'tis bare. 
I am betray'd ! — He has been told I love, [Aside, 
Therefore he talks of love ; and if 1 stay 
I shall betray myself. I blush and tremble. 
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Well, air, your servant — 

Pol. Pray, permit me, madam. 

Cajn. Oh ! by no means ; I'm very near my 
lodging. 

Pol. No, madam, y'are from thence millions of 
miles; 
For your religious heart is lodg'd in Heaven. 
You are the only Covent Garden saint ; 
The only fair young lady comes to prayers. 
Or the rest come for lovers, or for husbands. 

Cam. Ay, so it may be all yon gallants fancy, 
You think y'ave more attractions than you have, 
And we lesa virtue and piety than, 1 hope 
You find we have, wlien we come to the trial. 

Pol. All the world finds you are too much a 
Saint ; 
You arc ao far from granting your whole Belf, 
You grudge th' unhappy world a sight of you. 
Yoii seldom go abroad, except to prayers. 
And there you let your hood fall o'er your face. 
And hide those beauties for which thousands die. 
I've watch'd, to cheer my eyes with seeing you, 
With all th' impatience of a feverish wretch. 
Alter a tedious night to see the morn, 
And seldom gain'd so small a charily. 
Converse with angels when you are in Heaven ; 
But while you are on earth let mortals hope, 

Caiii. Hope for me, sir I I'm jilac'd below your 
hope; 
My fortune's small. 

Pol. I'm very sorry for't — 
Since thou hast such a plaguey stock of virtue^ — 

Cam. I know you are loo wise to hope fof me ; 
This compliment is only charity 
To one you think a poor disconsolate 
And hopeless maid : Indeed, I am not, sir. 
VOL. i 17 
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Pol. No, madam, no j you may have what y<ui 
please. 

Cam, I have it, sir ; I have all I desire. 
Howe'er, I thank you for your good intention. 
And so your servant, sir. 

Pol, A charming creature ! 
I cannot part with her. [Aside,'] Nay, madam, 
stay! 

Cam, Pray, do not hold me thus in public, sir. 

Pol, We will retire then to some pnvacy. 

Cam. I never talk with any man in private. 

Pol, What ! neither talk in public nor in private ? 

Cam, Not with your sex, unless they have 
business with me. 

Pol, Oh ! madam ! I have vast affairB with you. 

Cam, You have despatched *em all ; y*ave done 
with me. 

Pol, No, I have much to say. 

Cam, What wou'd you say 1 

Pol, Why, madam— gad ! I don't know what to 
say, — [Aside, 

I'm loth to noose myself in marriage — 
I have not time to tell you half my thoughts. 

Cam, Nay, then sir, you must keep them to 
yourself ; 
For I can stay no longer. 

Pol, Must you go, 
And I be left in sorrow here behind ? 
Pray, madam, take me with your mind. 
Since I must go with you no other way. 
Grant so much pity I 

Cam, Well, perhaps I may. [Exeunt stvnnlJii. 
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Scene, Lovtl^s hotm. 
Enter LOVKLT and PoLiDOR id several dotyn. 

Lo. Oh I thou art welcome, my dear Polidor. 
Now let me lead thee to my other darliuft 
My channing wife. 

Poi. I will not tamper with her. 
I love Camilla as much as you oin do 
Vour charming wife ; and shou'd I court your 

wife, 
What wou'd become of me with fair Camilla I 

Lw. She shall uot hear, of it. 

Pol. Your wife will tell. 
No woman has much continence in her tongu& 

Lo. Well, if she hoasts of it — say she ia vain ; 
You may dispOBe Camilla to believe you. 
But say you lose Camilla ; what d'ye lose % 
What you despise, the soul of a fair lady. 
Her body I am sure you'll never get ; 
She's not to be del>auch'd ; she has been otfer'd 
More money than has bought ten towns abroad. 
'Egad, tliere is no garrison in Europe 
So fortified as she ; slie'a money proof. 
She never will be youis dishonourably, 
And I am sure you'll never marry her. 

P<il. How know you that 1 

Lii. Because she baa no fortune. 
But if you will, you may whene'er yon please, 
Though you shou'd make addresses to my wife ; 
For seeming to forsake my wife for her, 
You make my wife the victim, her a goddess. 
Suppose there be a little danger in it, 
What, will you venture nothing for a friend t 
I've atak'd my life for you, and mure than once. 
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Pol. Bat not in Buch n ffiolish cause as tliis. 
I did not make you fight to be adTnJr'd ; 
Though you [>erhaps had such a wise deeini. 

Lo. Well, sir, perhaps I had ; if it was fooliah, 
'Egad, the uobleBt of mankind are fools. 
Do not the gallants dress to be adniir'd I 
Go to the parks and plays to be admir'd ? * 

Do not Wits and scholars write to be adinird t 
Do not heroes fight and die to bo adraii'd 1 
And Kings make dangerous wars to be admir'd i 
Will you presume to say all these are fools 1 

Pol. Well, but I so much dote upon Camilhi, 
I do Dot care to see another woman. 
My thoughts will be so much upon Camilla, 
'£^'ad [ shall talk nonsense to thy wife. 

Li). So much the better, man ; she will believe it 
A flight of wit, an extasy of love. 
Do not the women admire every day 
Nonsense in plays, and think it lofty stufl'l 
Flatter be sure, then if you fly beyond 
Ail bounds o' sense, shell go along with yon. 
Lift up all parts of her above the Heavens — 

Pol. O ! Pox I what shon'd I do with them theref 

Lo. O'erflow in flattery, fear no excess, 
Let it be sense or nonsense, she will swallow it. 
You cannot give woman such a dose of flattery, 
Which she'll not easily swallow, and digest. 
They're used to't, as Turks are to opium ; 
They hourly give themselves a lusty dose, 
And what would stupify, and kill another, 
Only refreshes them, and makes them lively. 

Pol. This I must do, to know how she admires 
thee. 
Cnnst thou not be content thou haat her body t 

Lo. Thou art for digging downward in a womanl 
Come up i' th' air, man, and be sweet and clean. 

Pol. I am for digging where most treasure is. 
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My wand will \tend tliat way, then have a care. 

Lo. Though I've a chflrming beauty in my arms, 
I do not think I have full fruition of her, 
Unless I know her favours spring from love. 

Pnl. I do by women as I do by watches, 
Let them go right, I never mind the springs. 
Well, if thou dost make me attack thy wife, 
'Gad, if she yields, 1 tell thee plainly I'll cuckold 

thee. 
Now do not say but I have given tliee warning, 

Lo. I know by my own soul thou suorn'st to 
do it. 
No gallant man will act a rascal's part ; 
But if you wou'd, 'gad sir, she will not let you. 
Your murd'ring channs cannot batter her so low ; 
No, sir, you are not such a mortarpiece. 

Pd. You vanquish'd her. 

Lo. You are mistaken, sir. 
He that debauches a flne woman, conquers her; 
But if a beauty niakus me marry her, 
'Egad, she conquers me. 

Ptd. There's truth in that. 

Lo. Sir, you will find a dragon in her pride. 
Will guard her golden fruit, I'll warrant her. 
Sir, she has all the pride of a fallen angel, 
And all the piety of a loyal one. 

Pol. Come, come! she is a daughter of old Adam; 
And he had strange ill-luck with his posterity. 

Lo. What) I believe, you hold the spreading 
heresy, 
That nature is the same in all mankind, 
And lewd in all. A horrid heastly slander! 
Knough to raise the noble Roman ghosts, 
And make Lucretia stab herself again. 
I have found English beauties, heroines. 
I vanquish'd once the sonl of a young beauty; 
Oh ! with what joy she wou'd have married me. 
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But when slie found I had ill aims, and ofTer'd 
To toncli her t'other half, her beauteous body 
Indecently, I thought she wou'd liave kJIl'd lue : 
Virtue and fury flung her in a swoon. 
I might have aaid with Gnyomar, one half lay 
Dead on the ground, the other ran away. 

Pol. Come, Lovely ! put thy wife and me to- 
gether. 

Lo. Who's there) 

Enter a Servant. 
Go, call your lady ! 

Pol. Now, if she be as virtuous as you say. 
What a strange monster shall I seem to her. 
For tempting my friend's wife I 

Lo. She'll think you are 
A monster and no man, if you don't tempt her. 
Women who hate the sin, love the temptation. 

Pol. I will convince thee I have some kindness 
for thee, 
Tb'art in this matter such a monstrous fop. 
Were I not tender of thee, I wou'd shew thee ; 
And to improve thee, I'd set horna upon thee, 
As some knaves do u]>on a raouHtrous calf. 

Lo. Come, prithee do thy worst ! only l>e true 
To one desire of mine ; tell me the event 

£jittr Mrs. Lovely. 
Sweetheart ! I am engaged to sup at Court, 
And I believe I lilian t cume home at night. 
It may be not this week. 

Mrs. La. How ! not tliis week 1 

Lo. No, the good company where I shall sup, 
Will go into the country for a week ; 
I fancy I shall go along with them. 
This is to give you opportunity. [Aiide lo Pdidur. 
You know the company, and how to send 
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A letter to me. [Tu Mrs Lu. 

Mrs. Lo. ThiB is sudden warning ! 

Lo. You will excuse me, Polidor, for leaving you 1 
Pray in my absence often see my wife ; 
I know she'll thank you for it, ao will I. 
Your servant, Polidor ; farewell, sweetheart 1 \E.dt, 

Mrs. Lo. Is the man mad to run away from me. 
And leave me with the temptingst man on earth, 
Aiter he has declared a passion for me t 
ril shew more wisdom than my husband does. 

IrVho's there % 

Pot. 1 will not tamper with this lady ; 
For though she's beautiful, she's a coquette, 
Aiid does not [put] that price upon her beauty. 
That should t«mpt me to stake Camilla for her. 
I will deceive my foolish friend with flams. [Andr. 

Etiier Cecilia. 

Mrs. Lo. Oh 1 sister, are you there ) a word with 
you, [.^sirfe to CtcUin. 

Stay with me whilst this gentleman is here. 

Pol. Ha ! she's on her guard 1 I like her now. 
Bh'aa wisdom, virtue, — she grows very charming. 
Now I could wish to have her all alone. [Asiii-:. 
Madam, my Mend is very happy in you, 

Mrs. Lo. Your servant, sir ; I'm happier in him. 
He well deseiVd, and might have haii my betters ; 
But my kind destiny led him to me. 

Pot. She is a faithful wife, an excellent woman ! 
I envy him. Nay, now she must be mine. 
I wou'd to Heaven her sister would be gone. \Asuti'. 

Enter Liomeli, who bedcons Cecilia oMe. 
Lw. Oh ! Madam ! I've a billet-doux for you. 
[Lionell girea a. bUtel to Cecilia, who oprra and 
looks in U. 
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Cec Oh ! 'tis from my dear KnigLt, my Shittle- 
cock! 
Let us go read it. [ANde to Litmtll. 

Lin. Ay, with ail my heart. 

[Asvlf to Cecilia. Exeunt Li&ntll and Cfcilia. 
Pot. So ! BO ! the sister's gone ! now for tltc lailr. 
[Jsidr. 
Oh ! madam 1 from the hour I saw you first 
What have I sufTered frvm despairing love 1 
For wlmt can you delight in but yourself 1 
You have beauty enough to employ all yoiiv 

thoughts ; 
You so traoBcend whate'er man can desen-e. 
That all men seem equally distant from you, 
Ab vales and mountains seem alike to Heaven. 
But as all mortals may look up to Heaven, 
And pray, though very few will reach tliose joys. 
So, though unworthy, I must beg your pity. 

Illf kneels, 
ii-fore my 
sisterl [I^iohs abcut. 

Oh, no, she's gone J Come hither, Lionell ! 

Enter Lionell. 
Stay with me till this gentleman is gone. 

[Aside to Lionell. 
Pol. You come t nay, then I must break off my 
prayers. 
But my devotion encreasea on me ! 
For my fnir Kaint appears more bright than ever : 
Methinks she has a glory round her head ; 
Her virtue scatters rays about her face. 
I wou'd to Heaven, I had my beauteous Saint 
Where many Saints are worehip'd, near a bed. 
I wou'd I cou'd seduce her to her bed-chamber. 

[Js/rff. 
Madam, your house is very finely furnish'd. 
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Mrs. Lo. Not alwafs, sir; sometimea it has ill 
company, 
And tbat'8 hiul furniture. 

Pol. Ha ! there she's keen ; 
But yet that «hall not make m^ qnit my gronnd. 

Madam, you have some fine dead companions, 
Pictures I mean ; 1 saw one iu your bed-chamber. 
If you please, matlam, we will go look upon it. 

Mrs Lo. That's no good picture, sir; lonlyvalun 
it 
For ite good meaning ; it designs to shew me 
My hustiand's face, but does not do it well ; 
However, 1 am fond of anything 
That has the least resemblance of my hnabtind. 

Pol. That ever any fool shou'd be so happy. 

Lio. I do believe this gentleman designs 
To make a far worse picture of my master. 

Mrs Lo. PietureB of beauty, air, will please you 

And there are some, that ar« thought pi«tty goo<l. 
On the elair-head. 

Pol. A pox o' your stair-hBad ! [AMe. 

You spoil those pictures, madam. 

Mm Ui. Pray, how so 1 

Pi^. By your outshining all their beauties, 
madam : 
They faint away before you, and appear 
Shadows of ehailowa. 

Mn Lo. Oh 1 that may be spared. 

Pd. A most rare woman ! I'm stark mad for 
her. \A^lc. 

Unier a Servant. 
Sfi: Here is a letter for you, Mrs Lionell. 

[Asidf to Lio. 
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Lio. Tis from my love ! I must run out, and 

read it. [As^ide. 

I hope in Heaven my lady will not miss me. \£x. 

Pol, So, that superfluous piece o' stuff is gom» 
Out o' my way I Til to my prayers again. [Asifk. 
Oh ! madam, madam ! (Ktwels. 

Mrs Lo, How ! again at this ? [Looks about. 

My maid is gone ! — that's fine I — 

Pol, Pray hear me, madam. — 

Mrs Lo, Sir, I have heard you, and will answer 
you. 
I did not think to give you any answer 
But silent scorn, the only fit reply 
To an address so very unfit as this. 
But by the folly of my family 
Fm forc'd on folly ; this is then my answer : 
Sir, had you kept within the bounds of honour, 
I should have thought your love an honour to me. 
For it infer'd vou saw some merit in me : 
A man may have an honourable love 
For those he cannot honourably gain ; 
But now you press beyond the bounds of honour. 
It plainly infers you tliink me an ill-woman ; 
You affront me, and seek to wrong your friend. 
But, sir, rU give him notice what you are. 
Unless you fi*om this hour desist for ever. 
And so, your servant, sir. — Oh, gentlewoman ! 

Eiiter LlONELL. 

How durst you leave me when I bid you stay I 
I'll very soon account with you for this 
And other faults ; you i)ick up sparks at church ; 
There you let Mr Thomeback make a fool of you. 
Do you think he has [an] honest love for you ? 
You are a Piece, indeed, to charm a gentleman I [Ex, 
Lio, Perhaps I am as fine a Piece as you are. 

[Aside. 
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Pol. A glorious woman ! wonder o 
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■t a woman \ 
[Agide. 
Now shall I nnver rest till Blie is mine, 
Forbidden joys to man appear divine. 

Ettler Cecilia. 

Cec. My BiBter takes the confidence to chide me. 
Because I woii'd not stay with her, forsooth ; 
And entertained a spark to-day at prayers 
Without her leave : I will do what 1 please. 
I'll have my Shittlecock in spite of her. 

Lw. Well, and I hope to have a Gallant too, 
For all she says I'm such a sorry Piece. 
I think she has a mind to break my heart; 
But that will never break till my face breaks, 
A looking-glass will then be jmison tome. 
Now 'tis a cup of consolation. 
Oh, what a pretty face is here ! [Looking in a ^htss. 

Uec. Let me look in the glass a little, Lionell. 

Lio. Well, 'tis a troublesome, and clmrgesble 
thing to be handsome ; one may keep a handsome 
horse aa cheap as a handsome faca What do our 
faces cost us, in one wash or another ) and we make 
many sjoumi^y in a day to the glass. 

Cee. Well, so does every one as well as we. 

Lio, Well, I hate my proud iil-natur'd lady. 
How she grudges one a little love, and a little com- 
mendation ! I had aa lieve she grudged me my 
victuals, one does me as much gooif as t'other. 
KindnesH comforts my heart : I eat, drink, sleep, 
and look the lietter for't a month after. 

OfT. Nay, my cheeks do so redden, if any one 
praise me. 

Lio. Oh, madam, you are handsomer than your 

A thousand times. 
Cec Oh I He, Lionel) ! 
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L<a. I Gwear you are, inatlani. 

Ctc. I awear tliou art a, very good creature, and 
very handeome too, 

Lio. Oh ; sweet madam ; I am sure you are a 
veiT good humour'd lady. I love you i' my Iieart. 

Cec. And I love thee ; thou shait be my servant 
when I'm my Lady Shittlecock. 

Lio. Thank you, good madam. To tell you truth, 
I hope to be something myself ; you can't imagine 
how fond Squire Tbornehack is o" me. 

Cec. Have a care, Lionell ! men are false. 

they. Men have such high conceits of their bcx: and 
eay theirs is the stronger sex, and the wiser sex, and 
the wittier sex, and such a sex I and they may be. 
a notable sex among themselves, but among us, if 
we have auy wit, we may make 'em, as we very 
often do, a simple sex, and a weak sex. We can 
out-do 'em in tlieir own ways ; out-lie 'em, out- 
flatter 'em, out-disaenible 'em — out — out — out — 
everything 'em. 

Cec. How ma«ily thou talk'st ! 

Lio. My Squire, I believe, comes to me like u 
shop-hft tti a shop, pretending only to see my giwds, 
and take a snip in a kiss; but his design is to 
steal the whole piece, and pay nothing for it. If 
he has me, he shall pay me my price, that is 
marriage; 1 shall draw him into't. Men are 
<;atcli'd as they say horses are ; run 'em into a 
comer, and there stroke 'era, and give 'em pro- 
vender, and one may bridle 'em. 

Cee. Have you a care you ben't catch'd, Lionell. 
I've seen you very wanton with him. 

Lio. In troth, madam, I am stung with a wanton 
tarantula, and shall never be cur'd till I bear my 
wedding fiddle ; and have dauc'd a jig with a 
husband i' bed. A husband, good lord ! say I, 
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Cec I find thou dost but flatter tliy Si|uire. 
I'm gerious with my Knight. Oh ! if my Shittle- 
cock should leave me I should cry my eyes out. 
Oh ! here he comes — 

Lia. And ray Squire — \CeciIia titns to the glau. 
Detir Madam, let me have a tittle o' the ^aaa. 
Thank you, gooil Madam. 

Enitr Thobseback ami Sm JoHS SHnrLECoCK. 

Sir John. Ajid are the women really in love with 
theel 
Because, Recuse me, thou art something elderly. 

Tho. 80 much the better, man ! women are coma 
To a good pass of underatandiug now : 
They have a taste of sense and despise youth. 
And then a woman that regards her honour, 
AViU never trust it with young prating fellows. 

Sir Juhn. Methinks old fellows prate ; methlnks 
you are 
Aa luuljer in your tongue as in your hams. 
You brag of Mrs Ix)vely's favours to you. 

Tho. Yes, I own common favours ; that's no 
matter, 
But if slie ever grants me the last favour, — 
And that she will, but make ni> words of it, — 
If ever I make auy noise about it, 
Except her bed or chamber keep a rumbling, 
I'll give her leave to cast me off for ever. 
As to the wanton part of an intrigue, 
I think young fellows have th' advantage of us ; 
And yet in that I'll vie with any of you. 
I'm like Ben Johnson's Ursly, the pig-woman, 
'Gail, I roast pigs a» well as e'er I did. 
There's a sweet pig, 111 make her crackle quickly. 
[The IP'tmien tumfivm the glnss arid run to tiieir Imen. 

Lio. Oh 1 my dear Squire I 

Thi). Look you here, Shittlecock. 
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Sir John. 'Gad, he has told me truth, she dotes 

upon him. 
Cec. Oh 1 Sir John, this is kindly done of you. 
Sir John. Sir John ] me no Sir Johns. 
Cec, What ! are you angry 1 
Sir John, Yes that I am, do you see, Lionell ! 
'Gad, if I had her out o' doors I'd kick her. 
Cec. Heigh ! heigh ! why so ? are you in love 

with her ] 
Sir John. I in love with her ! no, I scorn and 
hate her. 
Ay, and almost all women for her sake. 

Cec. What I you're afraid she will disgrace our 
house] 
Oh ! fear her not, she is a cunning gipsy. 
She only means to draw him in to marry her. 
Sir John. Well, but I hate her for enduring 

him. 
Cec. I like this niceness in you well enough, 
I hate a man that can love any woman. 

Lh. Well, you are a naughty Squire, for making 
a poor maid in love with you. Can I hope fL»r 
such a fine Squire as you ? 

The, Such a fine Squire, you little jeering hussey ? 
Lio. You know I don't jeer, you naughty hand- 
some Squire, you. 
Tlw. Y'ou little flattering hussey ! 
Sir John. Look, look, d'ye see 1 1 cannot forbear, 

I'll beat her. 
Cec. Why so % let her alone ! she does but fool 

him. 
Sir John. Well, let her fool with handsome 
fellows then ! 
A sluttish wench to play with a dirt pie : 
I hope in Heaven you'll never let her dress you. 
Now she has foui'd her fingers with that fellow. 
Cec. I like this humour in you mightily. 
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Tho. Tills fond jroung girl will fool me into 
mairinge 1 
No wonder men are foola, they spring from fouling : 
A man fools & woman, and a woman fook a 
Man, and they fool wilh one another, till they 
Get a fool. 
Un. Oh, dear, my lady, my lady ! farewell. 
Squire. l^"^ ^"'' 

Ctc. My sister 1 Oh, be gone, be gone, Sir John. 
[Exit Vtf. 
Sir John. I won't go, nor I won't stay ; I am 

mad ! 
Tho. Look, look 1 the rogue ia poison'd with hia 

Be gone 1 leave Mrs Lovely and me leather, 
Then die like a sick rat behind the hangings. 
Sir John. I'll stay and watch ; ehou'd she be kind 
to him, 
I shou'd run mad with envy, and hang myself. 

[Sir John hides, anil 

Enter Mrs Lovely. 

Mrs Lo. Oh, Mr Thomeback, I am glad to see 
you. 

Tho. Your humble servant, madam. 

Sir John. She is fond of him. 
I'll ne'er endure woman while I live. [Amle. 

Tlio. Well, madam, I'm a very happy man. 
To be in favour with the finest woman 
In the whole world ; for, madam, so yon are. 
I wou'd not change tonditions with a ehenibim, 
Cherubims are, methinks, unhappy creatures ; 
They have good faces to no purpose, madam, 
Because there are no female cheruliims. 
I never heard of any Madam Cherubim, 
Or Mrs Cherubim, or Histly Cherubim. 
And, madam, now we talk of Cherubims, 
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I'll give -jour ladyship the maidenhead 
Of a new song of mine, a pretty song. 

Mys Lo. It must be so, if it be like the father. 

Tho. Oil, madam, you are charmingly obliging. 

Sir JoKh. Oh, Gemini I what a rare compliment 
Has she bestow'd upon that ugly fellow — 
'Egad, I shall hang myself. \^Asidf. 

Tho. It is a soug I made upon myself and a 
young beauty, 
Which gave me the first cut of her sweet self. 

He siiujs. 
Oh, fie ! what mean I, foolish maid, 
In this remote and silent shade. 
To meet with you alone 1 

My hf-art does with the place combine. 
And botli are more your friends thau mine : 
Oh, I shall be undone ! 

A sav-age beast I wou'd not fear, 
Or sliou'd I meet with villains here, 
I to some cave wou'd run. 

But such enchanting arts you shew, 
I cannot strive, I cannot go : 
Oh, I shall be undone ! 

Ah, give your sweet temptations o'er, 
I'll touch those dangerous lips no more : 
What, must we yet fool on 1 

Ah, now I yield ! ah, now I fall! 

And now I have no Itreath at all : 

And now I'm quite undone. 

Ill no more see your tempting face. 
Nor meet you in this dangerous place, 
My fame's for ever gone. 
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But fame, to speak the truth, is vain, " 
And every yieidtng innid due« gain, 

By being so undoue. 
In such a pleasing storm o' bliss. 
To such a bank o parndiee. 

Who wou'd not swiftly run t 
If you but truth to me will swear, 
I'll meet you again ; nor do 1 care, 
How oft I 111! undone. 
MrsLo, Y'are very entertaining, Mr Thornebatk. 
Tko. Madam, I love to show all my best parts ; 
And if yon like 'em, yon are welcome to 'em. 
Sir Julm. That ever such an owl should sing »<> 
well 
Gad, he sings very prettily^pox ! [/Isirk. 

Mrs Lo. I'll m^e this pug play all his siinide 
tricks. [A:»>l'. 

And Mr Thomeback, you dance very finely : 
Go, bid my servants play to Mr Thomeback. 
Tlu). With all my heart, — I am your vassal, 
madam. \Tlmiieback dmu-tx. 

Sir John. Gad ! the rogue dances very finely, — 
faith. 
Gad I fidl as well as I ; oh lucky rogue ! [.^wWc. 
Mrs. h>. Yon are an excellent dancer, Mr. 
Thomeback. 

Tho. Your servant, madam ; I am very linppy 
If I please you. Well, madam, I'm infurmeil 
Your husband means to leave the town a wliile. 
Mti, Lo. Yes, Mr, Thomeback, won't yon lie so 
charitable 
To visit me sometimes t 

Sir JiJiii. She courts him ! courts Itim ! 
Isliallknockout my brains against the wall. [Aai'lr. 

Tko, Here's a plain invitation to her hotly : 
1 hope in Heaven Sliittlecock hears all. 
VOL. 4. 18 
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Now to my inHtrunient of impudence, 

My Betty, wliivh has broke up many a woman. 

[A.iJ,. 
Anil will my Tjjiite be a charity ) 
Thi^ti, madam, Fm, it seemH, a treasure to you ; 
You shall have all tlie wealth I have about me. 
And now, no waiter oversees our veesela, 
'Tis a convenient tinifi to smuggle goods. 
I'll smuggle you, i' faith. \Offerg to Um liei: 

Mis. T). How now ! sUnd off, 
You saucy Uisagreeable old coxcomb. 

air John. Oh, lord ! oh, lord ! here'e a rare turn, 
I 8 wear. 

Tho. You saucy disagreeable old coxcomb ! 

Mrs. Lo. YeB, saucy, silly, ugly to perfection. 
And old besides ; no old, that I Iwlieve, 
Thou wert in Paradise one n' tlie beasts 
That came to Adam for a name, and puzzled him ; 
He could not find a word to comjuvliend 
All thy deformities ; but thou wert not 
The serjient, I am sure thou art no t«iutiter. 

SirJohn. Oh! 1 shall leap out o' my skin for jov. 

Tho. No — Y^ou have got the devil in your 
tongue. 
Had Adam given as ill names as you do. 
He had deaerv'd to be kicked out o' Paradise 
For his ill tongue; though he ne'er toucht^l the 
fruit. 
Mn. Lo. Nay, I have done you wrong, I must 
confess. 
1 took you for a wit, and droll'd with you, 
And you, it bccuis, are a notorious fool ; 
tiu I have drawn you in to play the fool. 
The fault is half my own : I beg your pardon. 
Tho. And, madam, I confess I've done you 
wrong. 
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I took you for a fool, and so you are ; 
But not in tliat degree 1 thouglit you were : 
So I have drawn you into Biiring8gat& 
The fault ia half luy own; 1 beg yitfir pardon. 
Mrs. Lo. Thou need'st not say th'ast faults, that 

my eyes see, 
For eveiy bit about thee is a fault. 
Be gone, and very quickly, or I'll make 
One of my footmen lay a crab- tre« -cudgel 
About tJiy bones, and engraft cmb on crab. 
Be gone I thy sour face sets ray teeth on e<lg^^, 
Tho. 1 have more sweetness in my face than 

thou hast. 
Why, what ! I think the woman has been driidting, 
Christ'ning her clapper to drive devils away. 
Bells have names given 'em, wh«n they are 

baptiz'd. 
Farewell, thou Meg of Westminster thu second ! 

Enln Sm John Shittlecock. 
Sir Jtikn. Oh, Mr Thorneback I your most humble 
servant. 
Yon are so very lucky with the ladies. 

Tho. Hark, Shittlecock ; don't you be bold with 

For fear I should fall heavy on your coxcomb. 

[Eya. 

Mr*. Li. Why, how now 1 here's anutlier foolish 

fellow ! 
Sir J'Jin. Well, now, I find 'tis something to be 
handsome. 
I would make swinging love now, if I durst. 
I'll venture. (oMde.) Madam, I'm your humble 
sen'ont. 
Mrs. Lo. Pardon me, sir, I'm astraugir to you. 
Sir JiAn. Madam, yonr servant ; I am one Shittle- 
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Mrs. Lo, Oh ! Sir John Shittlecock ? 

Sir John. No, Sir Thomas, madam. 
No, no. Sir John, my father was Sir Thomas. 
Gad ! I forgot my name, my love confounds me. 

[Aside. 

Mrs Lo. Oh, sir! I think you are my sister's 

servant. 
Sir John, Yes, madam, — no, madam ; 1 wouVl 
speak, and dare not. 
'Egad I will — (aside.) — Madam, — 'egad 1 dare not. 

[Asid^.. 

Madam, — I dare not. {a&ide.) Vm. your humble 

servant [irV/7. 

Mrs. Lo. What wou'd this coxcomb say, if \w 

cou*d speak ? 

I fancy he'd make love, if he knew how. 

Enter Camilla. 

Oh I madam ! madam ! you are come in season ; 
I was just sending to entreat this favour. 
Oh ! madam, you must be my guardian angel, 
I'm tempted to abuse my husband's bed, 
By such a man ; that you will stand amazM 
AA'hen I shall name him. 

Cam. What ! is he a parson 1 

Mrs Lo. A parson, madam ! will they do such 
things ? 

Cam. Oh ! I have known within the church's 
pale. 
Very wild bucks. 

Mrs Lo. No, this is a town spark. 

Cam. Tis no great wonder a town spark is lewd. 
He's in his calling. 

Mrs Lo. Ay, but this gallant 
Owns no such calling ; at the least in public. 
He don't keep open shop, as some sparks do. 
'Tis true, he dresses, and he visits ladies, 
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And lift wTit«s Boiigs on celebrated beauties. 
Ciijii. Thosu are the tools and badges cif his 

Mrn Lo. Ay, but he's thought bo much iiiiotlier 
man, 
Tliat, it is said, you lodge your heart in liim ; 
Which, I believe, you'd as much scorn to do, 
Were he an open sinner, as you wou'd 
Ti) lodge your person in a public housa 
I'll name the man, — 'tis Mr Polidor. 

Cam. Oh ! monstrous ! 

Mrs Lo. Nay, I knew it wou'd amaze you. 

Cam. I thought the tost perfection of mankind 
Was in that man restor'd ; and I have grieved 
Lost Eden too was not reriv'd for him. 
And a new Eve, more ex'lent than the first, 
Created for him ; that he might have all 
The joys he cou'd deserve ; and he fool'd me. 
To think that Eve and Eden was in me. 
That he was made for me, and 1 for him. 
Oh 1 Heavens I what bliss 1 promis'd to myself. 
And how have 1 a<lor'd this glittering serpent .' 
I never shall endure myself again. 
Till I've corrected and reform'd myself. 
They tell me Popisli priests will not use churcheK 
Where heresy has been, till they have whipp'd 'em. 
Twere a good deed to lash my carnal temple. 

Mrs Lo. Uh, madam t that I think will nut hr 
just. 
Wliy shou'd you suffer for the crimes of others ? 

Cam. No doubt 'twill be more just to punisJi 

And I cou'd do it with a better will 
Thau e'er I pray'd, for all I'm given to praying. 
Base fellow 1 to fool me out o' my heart, 
And affront me, for now I understand him ; 
His flattery waa, it seems, a satire on me, 
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And in a civil nuuiner csll'd me wench ; 
Ko doubt, he meant me fur that noble uffit^. 

Mrs Lo. Ay, past dispute; therefore I toUl yoii 
this. 
That you might gnard your heart and honour from 
him. 

Cam. Madam, I thank yon. Oh, bow I ahhui- 
biml 
I'd love the nian wou'd call him to account ; 
Wou'd decency permit, I'd do't myself. 

Mm Ia'. How, madam ! 

Cum. I dare do it — I'm no coward. 

Mn Lo. But yuu are a Sniut 

t'flm. Do nut tell me of Saintship. 
Madam, I ani no Saint, but, if I were, 
I don't know why a Saint shoii'd take abuses. 

Mrs ]jQ. 1 did not think you'd lia' been thus 
conceni'd ; 
I thought your pious heart had been in Heaven. 

Cam. Oh ! pshaw, our hearts are selilom suih 
high flyers, 
'Tis well if tliey can fly above eoramodes : 
I ne'er cou'd %vl my heart alwve this town. 
Now wou'd I were in my cohl i|uiel grave. 

Mrs Ln. Why, ti-uly, that ib not tjuite out of 

For I believe you'd have a London grave. 
And there y'are in old London under ground ; 
In a dark silent suburb o' the city. 

Cum. Aw&j with these vile tears ! where di<l 
they fall ) 
If on my clothes, I'll never wear them more ; 
They're stain'd with water from an odious spring. 
From shameful love for a false, wicked wretch ; 
But I'll dry up the hateful spring for ever. 
Well, what reception did you give this man 1 

MrsLo. I call'd in company to guard me frum biin ; 
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To make my woman my companion. 
Therefore, my dear, pray stay with me a while. 
Because my huaband's going out o' town. 
Though I have given him notice of hie danger. 
I sent him such a letter where he supped, 
Tliat I imagin'd, at the opening of it. 
Storms wou'd have aeiz'd on him, and brought him 

back 
As if he had been hurried by a whirlwind. 
He only emil'd at it, and sent me word, 
I knew not Polidor ; for ought I gee. 
He means to go, and leave me with this man ; 
Therefore, my dear, pray do you stay with me. 

Cum. With all lay heart ; I only will go home 
And order some affairs, and then return. 
Oh, this majestic knave ! this charming cheat ! 
But we, perhaps, wilt all his arts defeat. [AV/V. 

jl/rs Lo. My Saint's a very F'ury; I pereeive 
In flesh or spirit we are sinners all ; 
But spiritual sins I think most dangerous. 
Sins of the spirit will to age endure ; 
But a flesh wound, time seldom fails to cure. 



Act III. 
Scene amtinius. 
Enter Sir John Shittlecock aiid a Servant. 
Ser. Who wou'd you speak with, sir ( 
Sir John. I don't know— 
I have a devilish mind to court Madam Lovely, 
and dare not — Pox on me for a half-hearted fo]>— 
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What bIiouM I fear ? I will venture — (Aside.) Sir, 
I wou'd fi\yeak with your lady, Madam Lovely — 
Hold, hold, sir — 

I dare not venture — (Aside,) — Call Madam 
Siatlv— *Egad I'll venture— (y^*w/e). 
Hold, call Madam Lovely — 'Egad I dare — (Aside,) 
Hold, call Madam Sistly. 

Ser, The man is mad ; let him call 'em himself — 

[Eirit, 

Sir John, Oh, here comes Madam Sistly ! 

Enter Cecilia. 

Pretty rogue : gad I think she's handsomer than 
her sister — No, pox — Yes, pox — no, pox — Yes, gad 
she is — (Aside,y My dear ! 

Cec, Stand on, you base, unworthy, false, deboist 
man — you — you have been making love to my 
sister Lovely — a married woman. 

Sir John. Oh, pox! has she heard o' that 1 L4side, 

Cec, I'm serv'd right for entertaining and loving 
a man before I knew liim ! I hate mysc^lf for it. 

[SJuf iceejus. 

Sir Johiu I swear she cries ! I'd give a hundreil 
pound some body saw it, for the honour of it. 

[Aside, 

Cec, Wou'd I had never seen your face, you 
scurvy man! 

Sir John, She takes on more and more. If she 
shou'd hang herself for me ; there wou'd be an 
honour to me ! Gad, wou'd she wou'd. Oh, no, 
pox 1 that wou'd be a pity — i^x— (Aside,) Come, 
don't spoil thy pretty eyes, my dear. 

Cec, Get you gone, and don't tro — o— ouble me. 

\Sobs, 

Sir John^ She sobs so, I swear, that she can 
hardly speak — Pretty heArt ! Now cannot I for- 
bear weeping with her. (Aside,) My dear ! 
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Gee. Stand off! 

Sir John. Pr&y hear me. 

Cec. I won't ! 

5ir John. Pray do ! You must know, I am one 
the world ie pleaa'd to call a beau ; and you know 
a little Courtshii) is espectwl by every lady from n 
beau. So I bestowed a little, to shew my good breed- 
ing, that was all. But if you will forgive, 111 never 
shew any good breeding again, as long as I live. - 

Vec. What care I what you do. 

Sir John. Nay, if I can't be foi^ven I may as well 
make love in earnest. 

Cm. Well, I will forgive yoii for once ; but if 
ever you do so again — 

Sir John. I awear I won't — and so let me kiaa 
yoor pretty hand, to shew we are reconciled. 

Cee. I won't I 

Sir JiAn. But one. 

('«c r won't 1 

Sir John. Pray do. 

(.'ec. I won't ! 

Sir John. Nay, if you will be so cruel, fare you 
well 

Cue Well, I will — bat 'tb more than you de- 

Sir John. Then we are reconcil'd 1 

t>c. May be we are, may be we are not — I 
won't toil you — So fare you well.^ [?■"'■ 

Sir Joii. Yes, yea I we are, pretty rogue. Tia A 
fine thing to have a pretty laily cry for one. Gad, 
I'd be contented to be dead, upon condition all the 
pretty ladies in the town cried for me. Ah ! what 
a pifaeure that wou'd be. 

Oh dear, here comes tlie fine waiting-woman ! 

Enter LlONELL. 
Now. for my heart, cannot I bo true to Mrs Sistly. 
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Oh, no, here I shall be in my element ! I*m a pe- 
goose* with a lady; but Tm the devil with a 
chamber-maid. Here I can kiss without a master 
of the spiritual ceremonies. Pretty Mrs Jenny ! 
How does your under petticoat ? 

Lio, Oh, pray forbear, sir ! You and I are not 
so intimate : You know neither my name nor my 
nature. My name is not Jenny, nor is my nature 
wanton. 

Sir John, Heigh, heigh ! my name nor my nature i 
— thou art a very pretty scholar. Canst thou 
speak any Latin ) 

Lio. No sir, what shou'd I do with Latin? 1 
have English enough to give a gentleman an 
ansi^'er. 

Sir John, Very witty, and very pretty, faith. I 
know thy name, not that which thy godmothers 
gave thee, when thou wert sprinkled at the font. 
No, thy father and mother sprinkled thy face and 
beauty ; thy Christian name is " Prettiness," and 
thy sirname, "Come kiss me." 

Lio. No, good sir — I'm none o' the family o' the 
kiss me's. Pray, sir, keep off ! 

Sir John. No, no, I will have a kiss, i' faith I I 
will, i' faith ! I will, i' faith ! 

Lio. No, no, i' faith, i' faith, you shall not, sir. 

Sir John. Heigh ! heigh ! she's as stiff as her 
own broom ; stiffer, for that has a stake i' the back, 
but a flag i' the tail What aiFst you 1 Dost not 
like me ) 

Lio, Like you, sir ! Who does not like the fine 
Sir John Shittlecocke 1 

Sir John. Oh ! you little rogue ! do ye jeer ] 

Lio, Jeer, sir ; no, sir, you know I don't. 

• Pea-goose — a ally fellow. — " One who has an asi>ect Iwth 
dckly and nlly."— /Vw*y. 
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Sir J<ihn. Why, wou'dat thou have me, if IM 
have thee 1 

£w. Have you, sir t ah ! wou'd I were a Queen 
for your sake. 

Sir John. 'Gad, ehe'U make me stark mad in 

love with her. I'll marrv thee, faith 1 will i' 

faith I will 

Lio. Well, air, don't mock 1 I have seen as wise 
meu aa you snap'd [/tside. 

Sir John. But prithee, dear rogne ; let me have 
a touch of thy tine lijis. 

Lio. I'll give him one for a bait [v^Wrf/. 

Oh ! sir 1 would I were worthy of the honour. 

Sir John. Oh ! the honour will be mine. 

Lio. Well, sir, in a ciWl way. [Be Mlutm krr. 

Sir John. I swear sh'as all Arabia in her mouth. 

IJo. And j'ou have all the East-Indies, sir, in 

EiUer THORNEaACKK, 
3710. So, Shittlecock 1 undermine me every- 
where, 
Both with the latly, and the servant too} 
1 think the women are all in a plot. 
To put me totally out o' conceit 
With my own i)eraon — "GikI, 1 hate myself 
I've had a good opinion o' my self 
These thirty years, and lost it in a ipinute. 

Sir John. Oh sir, the ladies are all dying for 
you. 
I only take possession, sir, for you. 
Well, pretty rogue ! I'll see you another time — 
[EtU. 
Tho. So, so 1 what I you and he are very great 1 
Much good may do you ; I'll not trouble ynu. 
Liii. Nay, squire ! pray, squire 1 
Tho. What wou'd you have with me t 
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A horse don't love to graze after a goose. 
And will I touch you after sucli a fellow ) 
D'ye think I have more stomach than a horse t 

£i». What wou'd you have me do, squire t he's 
a gentleman, 
And he did humbly beg a kiss o' rae 

Tho. Then it seems, madam, if I married you, 
And a Spark humbly beg'd me for a cuckold. 
You'd verj- humbly grant the favour to him. 
Madam, 1 am not for such humble women. 

Lio. A cuckold 1 Squire 1 d'ye think I am so 
base) 

Tho. I cannot think worse of women than 1 find 
'em. 

Iao. Ay, this it is to be a handsome man : 
Too many women grant you any tiling. 
And then you think all women are as bad. 
I love you as niy life ; but if I lov'd you 
More than I do, but that's im]M)S8ible, 
Tliougli 'twere to save my life, I'd grant you 

nothing. 
But what you might have in a civil way. 

Tlu>. A handsome man 1 prithee, don't t1atl*-r 
me! 
I have just got some wis<lom trom your lady, 
Kh'aa clear'd my head of all fantastique thoughts, 
I tlwnk her for't ; she call'd me to my face, 
A saucy, disagreeable, old coxcomb ; 
Now she has made mo wise, you wou'd spoil all. 
And cuax me into a coxcomb onct; again. 
I'll see you whip'd first ; I will be an ass 
No longer to your sex. 

Lio, And did she give you 
Such odious names 1 come, she ie a proud woman. 
And does not speak her mind; she'd give the 

world 
She were but half ao handsome for a woman. 
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As you are for n man. 

T/u), Prithee, away ! 

Lid. I speak my thoughts, and that you know 
too weiL 
Well, my dear squire, I cannot stay with you now. 
Come to me when my lady's gone to bed, 
About eleven o'clock, and then we'll junket. 

Tlui. 'Gad, I shall be a woman's fool a^'ain. 
Well, if you have a mind I should come to you. 
Go to a bagnio, and sweat' out the kiss 
This fool has ^veu you. 

Lid. I will, 1 will. 

Away, away 1 I see Squire Polidor, 

Creeping in yonder room, and I'd feign watch 

him, [Amie. 

Tlui. Well, then, farewell— my girl ! [A'/i(. 

Lio. Farewell, sweet Squire ! 
Well, this Squire Polidor's an arrant thief. 
And comes to rob my master of his honour ; 
Tli[il was his business lately with my lady 1 
'Twas so I 'twas so ! he was endeavouring 
To commit burglary upon her body; 
Ay, ay, 'twas so, that made my Lady call. 
Now he is stealing to her the back way, 

\She lo"h within the serwx. 
And now I swear he's got into her chamber, 
What will become o' this 1 I'll peep and listen. 

[Efit. 

Scene, Another room . 
Enter Mrs Lovely, Polikor skating ii/ter ker. 
Pol. So ! she's alone 



pnze. 
Dear madam J 

Mrs Lti. Bless me. Hen 
there 1 



■ will I board my 
[A»i,i: 
[S'ltiKi inin h«r riglit. 
who's there 1 wln/s 
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Pel, Call not, dear Madam ; fear no harm from 
me. 
No one can come who loves you more than I do ; 
And I fear nothing but tlie loss of you, 
Therefore you call in vain ; I will not stir. 
You'll only bring dishonour on yourself. 
Then spare yourself. 

Mrs Lo, What ! dost thou mean to force nae ] 

Pol. By the sweet force of love, no otherwise. 

Mrs Lo, Tis likely 1 shou'd be alhir'd to love 
One in the frightfiil figure which you make ; 
For you come like a ravislier and robber, 
And treacherously seek to rob your sworn 
Obliging friend ; that of all men on earth 
FU ne'er trust you. 

PoL Oh ! madam I do you think 
Tm serious wlien 1 give the name of friend 
To such a foolish creiiture as your husband \ 
He loves one certain beauty above the world, 
I mean his handsome self — 
That you have no great cause to speak for him. 

Mrs Lh Suppose all this ; I will be just to him 
For my own sake. 

Pol. He thinks you can't be just, 
That you can never do his merit right. 

Mrs Lo. I care not what he thinks ; if he wants 
sense 
And honour, must 1 therefore do the same 1 

Pol. Madam, upon my knees I beg your pity ! 

Mrs JjO. You're a presumptuous beggar ! you iujk 
jewels. 
My conscience, honour ; sir, I am bestowed, 
You come too late. 

Pol. You have bestowed, indeed. 
Too much of your fair self before I saw you, 
So much, the thought on't almost makes me mad ; 
And on a very undeserving creature. 
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Bnl I am sure he has not all of you, 
You cannot love a man so much beneath yon 
In understanding, as your husband is. 
Thfirefore I hope I'm not too late for hv. 

Mrs La. Yon are, to hope for any fruits of love. 
At least for any truits with innocence. 

BiA. May I not glean upon another ground 
What he rejects 1 Madam, I may, and will. 

Mrs Lo. I tremble 1 I'm afraid he'll conquer me. 

I heg you leave me ! 

Pot. Oh! you are descending 
From your great heights 1 I'll catch you as vou 
fall. [HevnJmu^s'hr. 

Mn Lo. Fie on you 1 you pretend to somt 
religion ; 
You go to church. 

Pd. Yes, with a sealoua heart ; 
But I am overcome by fnich temptation 
No mortal can resist ; which is not more 
Or less than man. Where's the young vigorous 

Saint 
\Vho would not, to aacend these mounts of lilies, 
Leave for a while religion at the bottom I 

Mrs Lo. You make me hate you ; ynu shall find 

Who will not be allur'd to do the least 
Ditihonourto religion 1 

Pol. No, nor 1. 
Our happy love may have a secret church 
lender the church ; as Faith's was under Paul's, 
Where we may carry on our sweet devotion. 
And the cathedral marriage keep its state. 
And all its decency and ceremonies. 

Mrs Lo. And wiU our consciences be decent 
tool 
(!)h I marria;j;e bonds are not like other bonds 
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8eal'd but with vax. 

Pol. Or else you wou'd be wax, 
Soft melting wax, and yield to my inipressinn. 
Is it not »o ? Oh I come tliou sweetent creaturt- , 
That ever grac'd the earth, or blest a lover, 
Make me more bleat, than e'er was man in love ; 
Fur never mortal lor'd as 1 do now. 
See yonder gentle yielding bed invites ; 
The curtains ware to us, tne air seems sensible 
Of hast'ning bliss, atid Uanccs round the room. 

Mrs Lo. Yon give me. very great offence be 

gone ! 

I'nl. I cannot go, I can as easily tear 
A star from Heaven, as myself from you. 

Mt» Lu. When you have gain'd your ends, you'll 
soon be gone. 
Love hastens, like a wanton summer bird 
To foreign lands, when once hot weather's over : 
And heat in love goes quickly after har\'eRt. 
When I've lost my honour, you'll believe 
I've lost ray beanty too ; the charms of women 
Vanish liki* fairiea, when approacli'd too near. 
Then go. or you and I slmll part for ever, 

/W. Madam, 1 cannot part with you, nor will. 
Till I'm the happiest man iu the whole world. 

Mn Lo. I'st iwssible % what do you think 1 am I 

hi. I have no time to think, no power to think. 
My ravii»ird soul is g<.>ne out o' my head 
Into my heart, my veins ; I've lost all thinking. 

M)>^ Lf>. Be gone ! or you'll undo yourself and 
me ; 
Camilla wili be here immediately. 

I\J. Welt, let her come, she'U think you are at 
jiTayers. 

Mrx //'. What shall I do with liim I Tm jieM- 
ing ' yielding ! [.■l!'iiir. 

1 will not run the danger for the world. 
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And ehe'll be here in half-an-hour at most. 

Fol. A noble space o' time I 'tia not enuugli 
To raise my joys so high, oa I desire, 
But I, at least, may lay a good foundation. 
That I'm resolv'd to do. 

Come, come, my dear I I've got thy beauteous 
body 

Into my custody Now, ere we part 

I'll strain for all the debts thou ow'st my heart. 



LUi. Oh ! dear ! dear ! what have I seen anil 
heard 1 
Shall I disturb 'em 1 I've a mind to do't 

I envy 'em 1 will no, 'twill be pity ; 

I would be loath to be serv'd so myself. 

I am possessor of a mystery. 

And I'll maku money on't, aa all trades do. 

I'll let my lady know I understand her. 

And make her glad, if 1 will be lier lady ; 

Which I'll not be, unless she pays me well ; 

And with a good reason too, for to a woman 

It is a horrid pain to hold her tongue ; 

And I must bear the torment a great while, 

That I shall very dearly earn the money. 

Oh ! dear ! dear ! here cornea Madam Camilla. 

"What will become o' my lady now I for she won i be 

kept from her. I'll ha' no partner in my mysury, 

for fear o' spoiling the profit of it ; else I wimd 

not care what became of my scurvy lady. 

Enti-r Camilla. 
Cam, Your servant, Mrs Lionell; I liavi- i\U- 
pAtch'd my business at home, and come ttr ii>' uiih 
your lady. 

VOL. 4. Iti 



I 
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Lio, She'8 dispatching a little business too, 
madam; she'll be ready to wait upon you presently. 

Oh ! what a base office do I take upon myself ! 
rU see my lady whip'd, before I keep her 

Stinking counsel [Aside. 

Madam, you may go in, if you please ! 

— No, madam, if you please, let it alone. 

Cam, Heigh 1 heigh ! what ails the foolish crea- 
ture 1 [AifUU. 
Yes, Mrs Lionel, I'll go in ; your lady keeps no- 
thing from me. Ua ! the door's shut ! and I hear 
a bustle within ! Is anybody with your lady 1 

Lio, Yes, madam ! — no, no, madam. 

Cam. She's fuddled, I think. [Aside, 

Lio. I'm not expert at these businesses. I shall 
betray all ; I'll be gone. Oh ! fie, upon me ! for 
undertaking this base office. [Aside. Krit. 

Cam. What means this confusion) and in the 
chamber 
I hear whispering (lisiens) and a man's voice — 
I'm stricken to the heart, 'tis Polidor, 
As sure as I am here, this tempting man 
Has, in my absence, ruin'd Mrs Lovely. 
Tis so 1 'tis so ! for now I hear him plain. 
Oh ! woman ! woman I what a thing is woman ! 
I swear I am ashamed I am a woman. 
I'll rouse 'em — Madam — 1 am come, I'm come ! 
A door creaks — I will see who gets out. 
'Tis Polidor! he has undone us both ; 
Kuin*d her honour, and has broke my heart. 

Etiter Mrs Lovely. 

Mrs I J). I hope in Heaven she has not overheard us. 
Cam. Oh, vile, horrid woman ! 
Mrs Lo. Tm discovereil ! 
I'll kill myself— {Aside.) — What do you mean by 
this) 
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Cum. Pray what did Mr Polidor with you 1 

Mrs />!. How 1 Mr Po— Po— Polidop 

Cam. Mr Po— Po— PoUdor. (SA« mimics hfr.) 
How you etammrir. 
Vour sin's ao very young, it can't speak plain. 

Mm Lo. Oh, it is true he got into my cliaiii- 
ber — 
And 80 — but — but — but — I'D tell you. 

Ca>a. But — but — but— 
You would fain tell a flam if you could speak: 
Your blushing brow is the only part about ymi 
Has any modesty or truth in it. 
That blazing beacon openly confesses, 
The enemy has been upon the coasL 

Mrs Lo. What ! you believe I've got the lovf.r 
from you, 
Anil, in revenge, design to blast my honour ) 
Hark you — if you do — I'll stab you — 

Cam. Stab me 1 

Mrs Lo. Stab you I 

Cavi. Here's a virago 1 Are you such a woman 1 
Nay, then I think, I'm bound in conscience 
To give the world a public warning of you. 
I'll print you, publish you in the Gazette. 

Mrs Lo. WiU youl 

Cam, I will. 

Mrs Lo. 'Tis well — you' 11- publish falsehoods. 
To please your malice, envy, and revenge. 
Is that your san(.-tity f I find your heart 
Has many motions, as some watches liave . 
For you liave love, and piety, and malice ; 
And all tliese motions hinder one another. 
You are impotent and false in all of them ; 
So are the hearts of all the saints I know. 
They're the worst kind of hearte, they ne'iT go 

right; 
They're neither true tn wickedness, nor goodni'ss. 
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Virtaoaa they are by halres, they do not love it : 
In ain they would be dabbling, and they dare not ; 
And then their envy wou'd bark others from it. 

Cam. You are sincerely and completely wicked ; 
I have more proofs on't, madam, than you think. 
For shame, for shame, persist not thus in sin ! 
Repent or I will make vou an example. 

Mrs La. Oh, she will luin me, I must Bubtnit. 

\AnAt. 
These Suots will suffer no sin but their own. 
(y&, madam I I confess I've been surpriz'd 
By wicked Polidor ; he foro'd himself 
Into my chamber, and he would not leave me 
Till he had ruin'd me. Oh, spare me 1 spare me ! 
I momiae you I will not spare myself; 
rn live in everlasting grief and shame ; 
111 never see wicked Polidor again. 
Nor anything on earth — I'll weep my eyes out. 

Cam. Oh, madam, now y'are growing worth my 
pity; 
Continue thus, I will not only spare you, 
But love you, love you dearly as a sister ; 
And I will do my best t'establish you 
Firmer than ever in your husband's love. 
And in Heaven's favour, if my prayers can do't. 

Mrt Le. Oh, madam, you are some celestial 
creature, 
Let me adore you 1 \KnetU to her. 

Cam. Nay, Uiis is too much, 

EnitT LlOKELL. 

Uo, Madam, my master's come. — 

[Speaks mappingly. 
Mrs La. Ob, how she frightens me. 
Im. a scurvy woman ; I can't speak to her. 

Nor look on her with any patience — \Exit. 
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Mrs Ia>. I'm in strange disorder ; 
I shall betray myself. 

Ei\itr Lovely. 
Return'd so soon 1 [iSA« runs and emhracta him. 

JAy dearest dear, you please me now, indeed. 

Lo. Well, and your letters pleas'd me very well. 
It was, methouglite, a kind of paper window 
Into your soul ; and at the opening gave me the 

best prospect 
I ever had. You are discreet and virtuous ; 
But do not be diapleas'd with Mr Polidor ; 
He is a well-bred man, and courted you 
In love to me, and complaisance to you, 
To keep you in good humour in my absence. 
He knows your sex is sick, when y'are not conrted. 
When not smil'd on, you die like plants in shades, 
He has bestow'd his heart on this fair lady. 
Madam Camilla, your most humble servant, 
I thank you for your kindness to my wife. 
You come, it seems, to bring her a night-jewel 
To grace her bosom with ; 1 mean yourself. 
I'm told, you meant to be her bed-fellow. 

Cam. Yes, sir 1 but you have brought her in 
yourself, a better jewel. 

Lo. Oh! your servant, madam. 
Upon my conscience she's in love with me, 
And for my sake, pays visits to my wife. [Aside. 
Dear Polidor I 

EtUer PouDOB. 
Pd. Dear Lovely ! 

Cam. Oh, false man ! [Asidf. 

Lo. You rogue, you have been tampering with 

my wife 1 [Aside lo Polidor, 

Pol. You have put me on a fine piece o' business. 

[Aside to Lovtli). 
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Lo. Poor Polidor, hast thou been baffled I Im ! 
I've had a letter from my wife worth gold. 
Poor snake ! how out o' countenance thou art. 
Methinks, a forward fellow, that attempts 
To makt! a man a cuckold, and faila in it, 
Ih more ridiculous than any cuckold. 
'Egad, methinka thou art my cuckold now, ha, ha ! 

Poi. So, you reward mo well for all my service. 

Lo. Oh ! thank thee a thousand timea ; and do 
thou marry, 
111 do thee as much kindness, with thy wife. 

Pill. I thank you, sir ; I shall not trouble you. 

Lo. But one word more ; was my wife true to 
me 
From conscience, duty, and such rulgar things 1 
Or from the value which she has for me ) 

Pol. I will not tell you, it will make you vain. 

J>». Enough, I'm happy ! — now I'll reconcile 
My wife and tfiee. 

Pol. I am asham'd to look on her. 

Lo. Alas ! poor rogue ! come hither, Mrs Lovely ! 
I much commend your watchfulness and care 
(>f your dear honour ; but don't fear this gentleman. 
He's your near cousin. 

Mrs. Lo. He is not my cousin — 
He may be yours. 

Li>. He's kin to both us : 
Tliat is to say, he is of our proud strain, 
And liaR, like us, exquisite sense of honour. 
Look, if she does not turn away from him. 
Kot only in scorn of him, but my commands. 
These virtuous women are so insolent. 
Embrace her, Polidor ! 

Pi>l. I dare not do't. 

Lo. The devil's in you both. 

Pol. Well, don't be angrj% 
Your humble servant, madam. 
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Mrs. Lo. Sir, your servant. 
You'll pardon me, I did not understand you. 

£". No, you're a goose ; aud cackle, do you hear! 
When any man but he, asaaults your capitol. ' 
He's half myself ; there's but one soul between us, 
And so we two together make one husband. 
Therefore be kind to him, as half your husband. 
And you commit adult'ry, Polidor, 
If, whilst she lives, you lie with other ■women. 
Now keep together, I will to this lady. 
Sweet, madam, shall we enjoy your company 
For half an hour 1 

Cant. Sir, I'm at your command. 
T\\ stay to rattle this false Polidor. [Asi'lr. 

Lo. Thanks, dearest creatures ; and I'm yours, I 
swear. 
I'm strangely fortunate with all the fair. [Eifunl. 



ScKNK, CootiU Gardat. 
Elder Sir John Shittlecock. 
Sir John. Gad, I can't go to bed till I've taken r 
turn before this house. Pos on me for a fool, I'll 
go home. Pox, gad, I can't ; pos !— I must walk 
here. That 1 should be in love with three beauties 
at once I and, gad, I am. I don't know which I 
love best, Mrs Lovely, Mrs Sistly, or Mrs Lionell. 
Tlioy are three sweet creatures, and make this 
house, to me, a sweet house. The doors are sweet 
wood, the bricks are sweet paate, the mortar is 
Amber-greece, and the stones are sugar-candy. — 
Gad, they an-. 



Enter Thobneback. 

lit). Til now about eleven o'clock, the time 
Mn Lionel] appointed me. How now 1 Who 
walka before the door t 

.Sir John. Methinks all the three pretty rogues 
•ee me, and watch to iteal out to me. And fitst 
Mn Siatly creepe out. Dear Madam. — 

[He embrueet a pod. 

Tko. Til SbitUecock, and he has got a madam 
irith him. — He's kissing. He makes my month 
water. Who is she ? Oh I foppish ro^e ! lie's 
kining a poet. And 'tis a kind post, it denies 
him nothiuK — Ha, ha I 

Sir John. Dear soul — {He huge the pogt, the* gpeaJca 
in a Koman'a tone.) Well, I did steal out to bid 
you good night, Sir John. Good night — good 
night \—(He speakifor himgelf.) Wliat, ao soon my 
love I (Now in a voman's lone.) I must, I must, 

good night good night {Now fw himself.) 

Qood night, dear Sissee ! 

Tho. Was ever such a coxcomb 1 1 dare not tell 
this, it will retli.-ct upon all bcaus, and i am loth 
to foul my own neat ; which is too foul already. 
Many of us beaus are such odious rogues, 'tis pity 
our fathers had not been married to posts. 

Sir John. Now, methinks, stately Madam Lovely 
comes to me, like a Venus out of a sea darkness. 

Tho. From what hedge did this gipsy steal that 
rag o' witt There's no laying any wit abroad, 
some rogue or another pilfers it. 

Sir J(Jm. This, madam, is a high glory indeed. 
(Se ipeaia in a woman's tone.) I saw you at the 
door, 8ir John, and could not but shew you a little 

Sity. (He ipeaks for himself .) Oh, madam, you 
me a great honour ; and your favours are not 
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thrown away on an ungrateful dog. Egad — ^I love 
and honour your ladyship above all things. 

TKo. Oh ! how he loves and honours his Lady 
Post 1 truly it deserves honour, more than many 
that have it. 

Sir John. Going already, madam 1 Oh, modRm ! 
pox! — {In a woman's tone.) I must, I must, Sir 
John; good night, good night I {For himself.) 
Well, dear soul, good night ! Oh, Mrs Lionel], 
are you come 1 

Tlio. So now the post is Mrs Lionell. Tliis post 
will have as many Christian names, ns some foreign 
princesses have. 

Sir John. I thought you had been i 
Thomehack, Mrs Lionell, 

Tkt). Ha, the rogue names me. 

Sir John, {In a wontan's tmie.') In 1 
Thomeback, Sir John, and have yoi 
You cannot think I have so little judgment. You 
are the handsomest man in England, and he's the 
ugliest I swear hn turns my stomach. 

Tho. Does he so 1 {He goes to Sir John. 

Sir John. Thomeback ! I m catch'd in my 
foppery. [Aside. 

Thn. You are a, conceited fellow, Sliittlecock, 
and your post is a lying bitch. I cou'd *ind i' my 
heart to set your head where your heels are, and 
then I shou'd turn your stomach in good earnest 

Sir John. How shall I bring myself off I {Asi-U.) 
You think vou have catch'd me making a fool u' 
myself 1 — on, pox, you are mistaken, 1 saw you, 
— pox I — 

Tko. No, thou didst not make a fool o' thyself. 
Nature made a fool o' thee, and, when she gave 
thee being, presented thee with a coxcomb : 
Wou'd she were less bountiful o' those presents ; 
WB abound with 'em. 
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Sir John, Well, you ha' wit, Tom. Where does 
it lie ] in your round back, Tom ? hum, Tom. 

Tho. No, — Tom Ninny, my head is better than 
my back, and I'm sorry for it. What prefers a 
man to a ^reat ladyf A good back. What 
makes a weak headed fellow in favour with a great 
man ? A good back to bear affronts, and all the 
shame of his master's rogueries. If I desir'd ad- 
vancement, I wou'd wish myself a good back, and 
he content no part o' my head were strong, but 
my forehead ; I wou'd have that be all o' brass. 
But come, sir, you say I turn Mrs Lionell's 
stomach ?— You shall see if that be true, presently. 
Mrs Lionell ! Mrs Lionell ! 

Enter Mrs Lovely to the Bakony. 

Mrs Lo. Somebody in the street calls Lionell. 

Tho, She's come into the balcony, now, sir. 

Sir John. Gad, she is I to what purpose shou'd 
a man be handsome, when such ugly fellows get fine 
women ] [Aside. 

Tlw. Mrs Lionell! 

MrsLo. Well. 

Tho. Is that proud fantastical jilt, thy lady, i' be<l 1 

Mm Lo. I come out it seems to have my picture 
drawn. Til pay the painter. {Aside.) She's just 
gone to bed. 

Tlio. That's well And is she beginning to spin 
a nap, the only houswifry she's good for 1 

Mrs Lo. She's about it. 

Tlw. May she spin sleep strong as a cable, that 
may bind her confounded body to her good be- 
haviour whilst I enjoy thy sweet one. Wo't 
t'hu come down to me ? 

Mrs Lo. Go to the other door ! I'll come, or send. 

Tho. Sweet rogue ! now Shittlecock, do I turn 
stomachs? [Exit. 
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Sir John. Was ever such a lucky ugly fellow 1 
I shall turn witch with envy, 1 musl nee what 
thpy do [Eiit. 

Eitlvr a Servtiid, to Ih- hilmnij. 

Mrs Lo. Jane I 

Jiinf. Madam. 

Mrs Lo. A couple of fops follow Lionell to de- 
lude her ; they are at the hack-door. They are 
heaus, and love washes ; give 'em a wash of clean 
wat*r. They'll think it something worse; so I 
wou'd have 'em. [Erit. 

liraler is flung dotcn teilhin the Swws, avd 
Tkiimehack, and Sir John ShUlleeoek rrtarn 
dabbled. 

Sir John. Oh ! pox ! in what a pickle am I ! 
Pox! 

Tho. Oh ! th' impudent nasty sow ! what does 
she do this for t 

Sir John. You don't turn stomachs, Thomebockl 
You are bo lucky with the ladies. Pox o' your 
luck, and me for following you. Pox ! 

7'A'i. I'll hreak all their wiudowtt, if I can have 
stones for love, or money. PU pelt tlieir reputa- 
tions too. 

[Thomebiick gofs in, and breah Kindows. Then 

EtUers, retreatittg from LoVELY, and PoLIDOR. 

Lo. What rascal breaks my windows 1 

Tho. What nasty strumpet flings pots out o' 
windows t 

hi. How ! then, sir, I beg your partlon, Pll 
turn my correction another way, and make you 
some amends. Ho there ! a light. 

Tho. No matter for a light, we are not proud of 
our persons. 

Sir John. We'll ha' no light— Pox ! 
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EnUr Mrs Lovely, Cecilia, Gauilla, Lionell, 
and Semaidt tciih liyhU. 

Lo. Who'a this I Tom Thorneback 1 

Tho. I was Tom Thorneback. I don't know 
wbftt I am ROW ; a pickleherring, I think. I'd be 
loath to meet with a hungry Dutch seaman. 

Pol. Who's this gentleman ? 

Sir John. No matter— pox ! — 

Pol. Oh 1 'tis Sir John Shittleeock. 

Cec. Sir John 1 [Aside, 

1m. And my Squire 1 \As\dt. 

Ck. Our lovers, LionelL 

lAo. Mum I 

Xo. Who pla/d this sluttish trick with these 
gentlemen 1 

Tko. Your sluttish maid there, Lionell. 

£m). Who, II This lady's my witiiees, 'twas not I. 

Cam. No, Mrs Liom^ll was with mv., when the 
water wan Hung out o' the window ; we heard it, 
when it went. 

7*^. Ha ! I'm glad to hear that ; I love the fooL 
Who spoke to me from the balcony) not the 
devil, sure I he deals in fire, not in water. (Asidt.) 
Some in your house have a vile infiniiity, they 
cannot hold their water. Pray let 'em send it to 
doctors, not to gentlemen. 

Lo. Gentlemen, I'll enquire into this matter, 
and, if I find the guilty person, you shall have 
satisfaction. 

Mrs Lo. I am the guilty person. I was in the 
balcony, and heard men calling to my maids, to 
entice 'em out. I must not have my maids ruin'd, 
and my house dishonour'd. So, to keep my young 
fruit from being spoil'd, I strove to wa^ away 
caterpillars; I'm sorry that name, gentlemen, 
■hou'd belong to you. 
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Ln. Nay, gentlemen, if you be lovers, you mast 
be willing to swim tiirough a Hellespont. 

Tho. Of essence of slut I The devil shall have 
my mistreaa first. 

Mrs La. 'Twas clean water, I'll assure you, 
gentlemen ; and I hope has quench'd your iinlnw- 
fu] flames. 

Lo. I'm sorry for your misfortune, gentlemen. 
Good night to you. [Sx. Lo., Mrs Lo., Pol., Cam. 

Lio. Squire t Squire I 

Cec. Sir John I Sir John ! 

Sir John. Who 1 Madam Sistly I 

Tho. Mra Lionell 1 

Lio. You betray'd all to my lady. She talk'd 
with you in the balcony. 

Tho. Thy lady envies thy intrigue with me ; and ' 
is enrag'd because I won't court her. She might 
ha' sent me a better bUld doux. I am mollified : 
I will go home, and he dulcified ; and then give 
thee anotlier visit, out o' malice to her. [EiU. 

Lio. Do, dear squire. {ExU. 

Cec. Ohl You pitiful man; court servants t 
And kiss servants 1 

Sir John. Has Mi-s Lionell told you then 1 A 
blabbing, bragging hussy I 

Ck. She does not brag, she's not so proud of 
you. She laughs at you, and throws you off for 
Mr Thorneback ; aud will I accept a chamber- 
maid's cast love 1 No such matter. When you 
courted my sister, I cried my ej-es out ; like a fool 
as I was. For she's a gentlewoman, and a gentle- 
man may be in love with a gentlewoman ; but now 
I despise you. And well 1 may, everybody does 
so. Lionell says you are silly ; and my sister says, 
you are silly and uely too. 

Sir John. Does she so 1 gad, wou'd she were a 
man 1 
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Cec Well, for my part, I begin to be of hcr- 
mind ; I don't like you now. [Exit. 

Sir John. Gad ! I'll kilt myself ! I'll see lier 
hang'd first I am ugly, it seems t They lit- 
against their own conflcieuces ; they don't tliiiik it. 
I can forgive anything rather than that I valuf 
nothing like handsomeneBs. I don't envy the 
greatest wit or soldier, or Prince in the world, if 
he ben't handsome. And, gad, I'll be handaonie, 
or it shall cost me five hundred pounda I know- 
some young fellows that have rare washes, and 
paint and paste to put on their faces a, nights, 
that make 'em look as fair as any waxen babies. 
I'll go and get some o' their paste to-night, and 
some o' their washes to-morrow, and make Mistress 
Sistly ready to die for me ; and then I'll marry a 
kitchen wench. [Exii. 

Scene, « room. 

Enter Mrs Iovely and Camilla. 

Mn Lo. Oh ! madam ! I'm sincerely sorrowful 

From tills sad hour I'll change my course of life ; 

Throw off my vanities and vain society, 

And get acquainted with some good Divine. 

Cam. Pray have a care it beii't a young Divine, 
For some o' tliem are very dangerous men. 
MtsLo. No, I'll seek out some ancient grave 

Divines 
Cam. They will not care to be acquainted with you. 
Unless you have an interest at Court. 
Cret an acquaintance, madam, with religion. 

Mrs Lo. Madam, I will Oh I dear ! here conies 
my husband. 
I am as fearful of him, as a criminal 
Is of a judge; whenever he is with me, 
Methinks 'tis Sessions' time, and I in a trying. 
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And I am forc'd to fawn most shAtnefuUy. 
Never wae woman humbled as I am. 
Cajti. Oh ! Madam 1 Madam ! you have been 
too humble. 

Batfr Lovely and Polukir. 

Mrs Lo. My dear! my dear! givemea thousaml 
kisses. 

Lo. A thousand kisses 1 that's as if a beggitr 
Should ask a thousand guineuB. Is the art 
Of kissing faild, that kisses are so cheap 1 
A Grecian courtesan once gave a youth 
Two talents for a kiss ; uow I belii^ve 
The modern kisses equal the antique. 

Canu Away, you wratch 1 ^Asidi^ to Poliditr. 

Pol. I am more innocent 
Than you believe. \^Aeule to CamUUi. 

Cam. Sir, I know what you are. 

Lo. Look, look, Camilla tannot suffer Folidor ; 
That handsome fellow has no luck with wom<^n. 

jlfrs Lo. Who can be minded, dear, when you 
are by? 

L). So ! How you flatter I 

Mrs Lo. Who can flatter thee I 
Speak things too tine, of one so superfine 
As thou art I 

L^l. Superfine 1 pox I thou hast borroweil 
That flattery out of a pack of cania : 
Card-makers give tlieir cards that compliment. 
What ! dost thou take me for a knave o diamonds 1 

Mrs Lo. I cannot tell thee the tine tilings I think 
of thee. 
Madam Camilla, look on Mr Lovely I 
Pray, Madam, has he not a fine turn'd mouth 1 

Cum. Madam, I never mind gentlemen's mouths. 

They may turn easl, wejjt, north or south, for me. 

[Li'Veljf g<fa to J'olidor and lalk» aside a'UH km. 
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hi. She'a sharp. Hark, Polidor, thou'rt very 
unlucky. 
Thou canst not get my wife ; but, o' my conscience, 
I've got thy beautiful Camilla from thee. 
She ia uneasy under thy addresses, 
Sut she's displeas'd with me for not addressing. 
She Tou'd not own I had a well tum'd mouth. 
Because it was not turn'd to her in flattery. 
Now that is a wrong way of making lo»e. 
For it makes women love themselves, not ue. 
Makes us their conquest I wou'd make them 

S" r shewing my perfections, and not theirs. 
y way of making love, is taking tare 
That all my looks and motions have a charm. 

Po/. So, then you kill in silence, like white 
powder ? • 

Ij>. You may talk what you will of wit and 
courtship, 
A graceful body is the dead-weight in love. 
A lady once had a great passion for me, 
Before she saw my face. 

P(A, Report had iiharm'd her 1 

La. Export ! she fell in love with ray backside. 
She took me in pieces as I walk'd before her ; 
And read a lecture upon every part o' me, 
Upon my shoulders, on my legs, my calves. 
Some flne forehanded beaus are ill behind, 
I'm well both ways. 

Po/. D'ye ne'er make love in words ) 

In, Yes, but I put on love with negligence ; 
Give it a manly air, which awes the women. 
Now you make love with passion and formality ; 
'Egad, thou nmy'st as well make love in bucknun. 
I bear down women's hearts by over-topping them. 
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So the least favour from me seems a miracle, 

Now I will strangely charm your Saint Camilla, 

I will present her with a piippy-dog. 

Madam, I thought of you, the other day, 

A charming female grey-hound, with fine limbs, 

Hmall as a spider's, you may thread a needle with 

them. 
Belonging to a lady of my acquaintance. 
Is brought to bed of puppies, and all beaus. 
I humbly beg'd the honour of a puppy, 
Intending to present you with i^ maaam. 

Cam. Oh ! sir, your servant. 

hi. To confess the truth, 
I bought it with the promise of a song. 
I'll make the aoug, and then send for the puppy. 
[ErJl. 

Cum. Oh, madam ! I am in your husbaDa's fa- 

Mrs Lo. Oh \ I am troubled for my hosb&nd's 
folly. [Aside. 

I wou'd feign love hira, and he will not let me. 

C<im. Well, madam, I'll accept your husband's 
present 
I will step home only for half-an-hour. 
And then rotuni. 

Mrs Lo. Madam, your humble servant. 

Cam. Now will I watch these two, 

[Sh* hida belwem tlte Scenes. 

Pol. My dear ! my dear ! 

Cam. So, he is at his wickedness agaia [AsUh- 

Poi. I've so long fast«d from those luscious lipii, 
I'm eager to devour thee. Come away ! 
m play the tiger with thee, 

Mrs Lo. No, I've done 
With these base things. 

Pol. Done ! Y'ave but just begun. 
You are but enter'd in this daucing-schuol ; 
VOL. 4 20 
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You have not yet gone over half your dances. 
Mrs Lo, Out, out upon you ! you have made me 
hate 
You, and myself ; I cannot shew my face. 
Pol, 111 cover it with mine. 
Mrs Lo, You shall not, sir. 
Pol. I care not what you say : I have no ears 
for you : 
But I have eyes, and lips, and arms for you. 
Mrs Lo, I find you have no ears for conscience. 
PoL Psliaw ! conscience ! do not talk to me of 
conscience. 
If this be very bad. Heaven help the fair ; 
They are all tempted, and 'tis odds they fall. 
Do you believe no women go to Heaven, 
But they that liave the devil in their faces ? 

Mrs Lo, I'd rather have the devil in my face. 
Than in my heart, as you liave. 

Pol, I perceive 
Your Saint Camilla has been spoiling you. 
Mrs Lo, She has been mending me, but cannot 
make me 
So excellent a woman as herself 
Pol, She is no woman, she is a church-monu- 
ment, 
A picture of virginity in marble. 

Mrs Lo, She is a chenibim in flesh and blood. 
Pol, She's not all flesh, sh'as kept so many 
Lents 
Till she's a flsh. 

Ciun, Oh brave ! [Aside. 

^ Pol, A very mermaid I 
And, mermaid-like, brings tempests where she 

comes. 
In shoit, don't strive with me, you shall not go ; 
You cannot go. Y'ave not the heart to do't. 
I'll venture you. Gad, but I wo' not though, 
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Now I consider on't — I don't know what 
The devil may put into your head — Along ! 
Mrs Lo. Release me, or I swear I will call out. 
Pol. You wo' not do't — nay more, you cannot 

do't. 
Mrs Lo. D'ye think I am so fond ) Who's there ? 

who's there I 
Pol. Who's there 1 who'a there} (mimt^i her.) 
you squeak 
So like a mouse, — the cats will catch you ; come 
ont o' their way. 
Mrs Lo. What ails me that I cannot strive with 
him 1 [Asitk. 

As he is pulling fur, Camilla enlers. 

Cam. So madam 1 I'm retum'd again. 

P<4. Undone! [Asi/le. 

\ our servant, madam. 

Cam. Why d'ye apeak to me t 
I am a fish. 

Pol. Oh I madam if you were, 
I shou'd be glad to be a fishmonger. 

Cam. Hia falsehood wounds me deeply — but I 
scorn 
To let him see it ; I wil) seem to slight it. [Aside. 
Your eervant, air, — pray sir, how does your 
brother 1 

Pnl. My brother, madam 1 

Cam. Yes, tlie gentleman 
Who did me th' honour to address to me t 
Your faces are ao like you may be twins, 
But in all other things you are so different, 
I'm sorry for it ; you very much disgrace him. 

Pd. Pardon me, madam ! I've many brethren, 
But they're all, like mc. 
Poor sinful mortals ; we are sons of Adam, 
And he ne'er got much honour by his sons. 
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If there be any perfect man amongst U8, 

His mother shou'd be question'd how she had him, 

For he was not begotten by a man ; 

And therefore he disparages his hoose. 

Cam, You think the same, no doubt, of all the 
sisters? 

Pel. No, madam, — what purgation do I suffer I 

[Aside, 

Mrs Lo, No, sir, the worst of us, and I am one, 
Are not by nature so corrupt as men. 
If we be bad, their arts have made us so. 
The high professions which you made of virtue 
And honour, ruin'd me ; if I had known you, 
I wou'd have shunn'd you, — I abhor lewd men. 

Pol, Madam, I know you do. 

Cam. Ill witness for her, 
She is not easily drawn to wickedness, 
I saw and heard how she resisted you. 
Such a design no doubt you had on me, 
Therefore I will avoid you like the devil. 

MrsLo. And so will I. Pray, sir, come here 
no more. 

Cam. Never speak to me again. 

Mrs Lo. No, nor to me. 

Pol. So ! so ! my love is in a fine condition. 
This 'tis to have two mistresses at once. 
'Tis sailing in a vessel with two keels ; 
Two holds will never join well, 'tis odds they split 
And such a risk why shou'd a merchant run, 
For where's the man has freight enough for one % 

[Exit, 

Cam, Now, madam, I will take my leave of you. 

Mrs Lo, Shall I wait on you, Madam ] 

Cam. By no means. 
Well, madam, I have hope in little time. 
To see you fam'd for piety and goodness. 
A limb by being broke gets strength, they say, 
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If set witli art ; so broken virtue may. [EiU. 

Mrs Lo. Ah ! wou'd to Hoaven I did not need 
th' experiment. 

Enter LlONELL. 
Im. I thauglit I beard my lady in some sorrow. 
[A!ade. 
Mrs Lo. Begone ! 

Lio. Begone 1 I won't be so snapp'd. 
Mrs Lo. You won't, hussy 1 
Lio , I won't be hussied neillier. 
Mrs Lo. la't poasible 1 why, mistreaa, what arM 

youl 
Lio. Madam, Fm virtuous ; I wou'd you were 

I know what you have done with Mr Polidor ; 
Ay, madam, and my master shall know too. 

Mrs Lo. Oh ' merey on ine 1 this is worst of 

all. [Asidr. 

Come back, come back, upon your life I charge 

yon! 
What do you know 1 

Lio. She'll kill me — [Aside] —nothing — nothing, 
Madam. 
1 am a prating fool, a saucy gossip. 
Your ladyship is a modest, virtuous lady, 
1 only saw a rude bear of a fellow, 
That wou'd ha' mumbled you, if you'd ha' let liim; 
But you behav'd yourself aa liant^omely 
As eer I saw a lady in your circumstances ; 
Till the base man at length o'er-master'd you. 

.\frs Lo. I'm an undone, lost woman ! He&ven 
and grace 
Abandon'd me, and now my honour's gone. 
Beeone, and use me as ill as I deserve. 

Lio. I use you ill, dear madam 1 Heaven forbid ! 
Though you have been very severe to me. 
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I have had always a great love for you. 

And now I'm very sorry for your arcumstanoea. 

How came your Ladyship to do this thing f 

Mrs Lo. Oh ! ask no questions, bury the foul 
stoiy. 

Lio. Indeed I wonder how he work'd upon you ; 
For, Madam, you are virtuous in your nature. 
But any one may be overtaken onca 
Well, Madam, 111 be faithful to your LadyahipL 

Mrs Lo. Then 111 be kind to thee ; preserve my 
honour, 
And, if thou wo't, take all my other jewela 

Lio. These tears are jewels, and become you 
sweetly. 
Well, there's a rich old spark comes after me. 
And I believe designing scurvy matters ; 
But he shall find I am a virtuous maid. 
Whate'er he thinks, I'm only kind to him. 
To try if I can fool him into marriage. 
And, Madam, won't you lend a helping hand % 

Mrs Lo. My hand ! my purse ! I'll give thee a 
good fortune. 

lAo. Thank you, good Madam. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. Mrs lionell. 
Here is a gentleman wou'd speak with you. [ExU. 

Lio. Oh ! I believe 'tis my old fusty spark. [Eidi. 

Mrs Lo. So, I'm become a vassal to my servant 1 
Farewell intriguing, and come happy virtue ! 
There's no true peace or pleasure but in thee. 
Ill break with Polidor, but do't, if possible. 
So gently that the breach may make no noise. 

Enter Lionelu 

Lio. Oh I Madam ! my lover, Squire Thomeback 
is come 
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To see iDfi 1 and my room is fuU o' company. 

I iJon't know wliere U.- put him. Pray will yoii Iwk 



Hi] 



up in your closet 1 
Mrs la. So, I have got a 



Q honourable function. 

{AMt. 
Lio. Squire, Squire ! come hither, Sijuire ! 

EnUr Thorneback, 
Here, madam; lock him up awhile; I'll do a» 

much for yon. 
ytay there, Squire ; I'll come to you presently. 

[Exit. 
Mrs Lo. I must obey ; Go in, Mr Thomehnck. 
I'ko. How, madam, lock me up in your closet ! 
Love 
And murder will out 
Mrs Lo. Wliat ! thou wo't bo a lover and a 
beau again 1 
Wo't choose the only part thou art not fit for t 
Tho. Now she is at her tricks again. 
Mn Lo. Thou seem'st made for a soldier ; go to 
the wars ! 
There tliou may'st get honour ; and if thou 

should 'st 
Lose thy nose, or a jaw, thou'dst bo as much 
A beau as thou art now. 

Tho. Gad !— I could beat her. [AMe. 

Mrs Lo. If thou should'st lose a jaw, thou 
might'st have one from an ass, as good as thy 
own ; and if thy nose, a goldsmith would make 
thee a better, and as natural to thee as thy com- 
plexion ; for that'a ncne of thy own ; thou art 
paint«d. 

Tko. Painted? 
Mrs Ln. Yes, painted. 

Tho. Gad, so I am 1 and well painted too, how- 
e'er she comes to know it. [Astdr. 
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Mrs Lo. Let my handkerchief ezamine th j fMct^ 
if thou dar'st 

Tko, Gad ! I dare not. (Aside,) Come, madam, 
this seeming aversion of yours is art and paint : 
wou'd you lock me up in your closet, if you <lid 
not reckon me among your sweet-meats ! 

Mrs Lo, Sweet-meats ! 

71w, Yes, madam ; I don't think you e'er laid 
op conserve o' roses for your maid, and o<Hiserve 
o' man is more luscious. 

Mrs Lo, A man ! thou art rathera great mandrake. 
I have read of a wife who gave mandrakes for a 
man, never of any that gave a man for a mandrake, 
as I should do, should I quit my husband for thee. 

Tho, What a preposterous thing is a woman ! 
Everything moves forward to what it desires, but 
a woman and a crab, and they run backwards. 
Madam, you will make me renounce you. 

Mrs Lo. Prithee do. — Ha, I see Polidor ! [Aside. 
Get you in quick, quick ! — 

Tho, Oh, are you complying ? — [She puts him in. 

Enter Polidor. 

Pol, How, madam ! put a man into your closet ? 

Mrs IjO, So, now he'll rave, and in revenge dis- 
honour me. {Aside.) A man ? 

Fol. A man ! — I saw you put him there. 

Mrs Lo, Well, make no noise — there's a reason 
for it. 

Pol. Must you conceal himi Well, I'll do*t 
effectually : 
ril render him eternally invisible, 
If possible ; I'll mangle him into atoms. 

Mrs Lo. Away ! 

Pol. Stand back ! Pll see what you ha* got, 
Whether it be a flower or a weed, 
Which you are stilling in this limbeck here, 
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For I believe he's in a dropping sweat 

Come out here ! — [He puih in Thornebdri. 

Mr Thomeback 1 Sir, your servant. — 

Vou are a happy man. 

Tlu). Well, so I am,— 
Happier than many of you smock-fac'd fellows. 
Girls may be liquorish after such white faces, 
As kitlings love to have a lick at cream ; 
But your good mousere love — 

Pol. Vermin 1 like thee. 

Tho. Rail at me, how thou wo't, I do not care ; 
But slander not this lady ; if you do. 
Egad I'll cut your wind-pipe, if I can ; 
And I dare fight, you know. Madam, your ser- 

ril vindicat« your honour. — [Exit. 

Pol. With thy face,— 
For that will do it better than thy sword. 
Madam, you banish'd me but to make room 
For a new friend, it seems. 

Mrs Lo. You do me wrong. 
You have made me a servant to my servant : 
My reputation is at her command, 
And therefore 1 am forc'd to be at hers ; 
Be her fool's fool, and hide him for her use. 
I do not apeak this to preserve your love, 
That I cast off, but for my honour's sake. 
And therefore do not blast it with the world; 
For if you do, 1 will have such revenge. 
That all shall startle when they hear me nam'd. 

Pol. Th'art a brave woman I And, be tme or 
false, 

love thee. [He runs to her, and embraeti her. 

Mrs Lo. Oh, thou art a tempting man ! 
I never shall be good, till I am rid of thee. 

Pol. I'll never part with thee, whilst 1 have life ; 
For though thy heart be false, thy beauty's true : 
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Though not a word of truth comes from thy 

mouth, 
I'm Bure there's unfeign'd sweetness in thy lips. 
I will have some employment in that treasury : 
If I cannot be Lord Commissioner, 
ril be contentt»d with an under office, 
Only for fees, to have one kiss in twenty. 

Mrs Lo, How, pleasant you can be with sin, and 
shame ; 
A sign thou art a hardened malefactor. 
Repent, repent ! and leave thy wickedness. 
\ rol, Ben't you so wicked, when the nation 
Is settled comfortably, in cuckolding, 
To make a schism in it ; a new distraction. 
All parties lovincly agree in cuckolding, 
Thou*t be the only member o' thy church. 
But I believe thou wilt remain a sister 
Of the great, universal, primitive church ; 
For cuckolding is very ancient. 

Mn, Lo, Nay, nay, the sin's so old, 'tis time it 
died; 
It shall with me. 111 harbour it no more. 
I'll separate from you, we will be two. 

Fol, Ay, till we get on a soft bed again, 
There we'll again sink sweetly into ona 

Mm, LcK No ! I've some conscience still, whatc'er 
you think. 

Pol Ay, and some warm desires, whate'er you 
think ; 
You are fearful of your honour 1 have no fear, 
m be as careful of it, as my life. 
Our private meetings shall be known to none. 

Mrs. Lo, What ! not to me ? 

Pol, Yes, you'll know something of 'em. 

Mrs, Lo, Well, that wiU be enough to make me 
wretched : 
No, we will never be thus close again. 
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Except in death ; one grave may lodge us both. 
I shall desire to sleep with thee in dust. 

Pol. Then I shall be a scurvy bedfellow. 

Mm. Lo, Till then I am resolv'd to part with 
tliee. [She goes frmn kim. 

Pol. And can you do it % 

Mm Lo. You will part with me, 
When you have sated your ill appetite ; 
Perliape before ; shou'd a diseaM) drink up 
This little beauty, you wou'd vanish too, 

PiJ. It may be so ; but, prithee, let me have 
Thy body, tiU thy beauteous face departs. " 

j/r,* Lo. No ! I've given up my fort ; but 1 wilt 
march 
Honourably away, with arms, and flying colours : 
And so, sweet Polidor, farewell fur ever. 
Be not displeas'd ; 1 leave thee for no rivals 
But virtue, conscience, honour, things Divine, 
Which I to-night lost only by surprise ; 
And nothing else outr^hines thee in my eyes. [Exit. 

Pol. She IB a false, dissembling, artful jilt ! 
Proud to excess ; some man o' quality 
Has got her from me, Thorneback was the bawd ; 
Now she wou'd blind my eyes with flattery. 
And a pretence to conscience : — 
The common covering for all kind of cheats. 
I am convinc'd, this woman's race in sin 
I did not start ; nor will it end with me. 
TiJ recompence the wrong I've done my friend, 
I'll free him from so dangerous a wife. 

EiUer Lovely. 
Lfi. Tlie lady gone, before she has her puppy 1 
Dear Polidor ! I will be free with thee. 
W'ave sworn down far in night ; methinks I scent 
Tlie coast of sleep, a vapour comes that way. 
I think w'are on tlie borders of the morning. 
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Go home and sleep, if envy will permit thee ; 
For I will play the epicure to-ni^t : 
My wife and I will be exceeding wanton. 
I'll have ten tapers burning o'er my pillow, 
To give us both full sight of all our features. 
My luxury will consist in curiosity. 
My eyes shall wander o'er her face to spy 
If, when I kiss her, she's entranc'd with joy. 

Pel, Lovely, I'll shew I am more fond of thee 
Than of myself ; for, to be true to thee 
I will betray myself, unman myself. 
For he, who when a beauteous lady favours him. 
Rejects her love, and treacherously informs. 
Does not deserve to be esteem'd a man. 
But I have first sworn loyalty to thee, 
Therefore I can, with less reluctancy. 
Throw off allegiance to thy charming lady, 
And own she is not what she ought to be. 

Xo. I am the miserablest man on earth ! 
I will first murder her, and then myself. 

Pol. How, murder herl you shall first murder 
me. 
I've suffered you to make me more a villain, 
Than e'er I thought there cou'd be stuff found in 

me 
For that base work ; and shall I let you make me 
A murderer too 1 for if you take her life 
For what I've told, I'm guilty of her blood. 
And will I be your vile eternal tool, 
And join in sacrificing such a goddess 
To such a beast as thou ? I'll rather victim 
A hecatomb of such as thou to her. 

Lo. Well, I will suffer these provoking words. 
Because I've given too much occasion for them. 
I had a liand too, in corrupting her. 
Shou'd I chastise you both, for bringing forth 
The monsters, which I help'd to generate. 
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I shou'd be worse than any wolf or bear; 
I spare you both, in reverence to myself, 
But I will never see her face agaiiL 

Pd. What have I donel Curse on all lewd 
intrigues 1 
When we give up our reason to our luste. 
It is no wonder if we act like beasta. 
Oh ! what a damu'd barbarian have I been 
To this too fair frail vessel. I first plunder'd her. 
Then dash'd her all in pieces on a rock'; 
Because I cannot get oQ that I would desire. 
But I'll endeavour to piece up the wreck ; 
And then impose her on this wlions fool, 
Put him aboard, then let him sink or swim,- 

Lovely, I'd part with my right hand to cuckold thee. 
Enjoy thy beaiitooua wife, and sweet revenge. 
For the return thou mak'st my foolish frieodahip 

Lo. Since thou hast got her soul, I'd have tliee 
cuckold me 
To damn her souL 

Pol. I take thee at thy word ; 
Go out, and give me opportunity 
To play my game of love out, if thou dar'st. 

Iai. I'll not go out but I'll pretend to do't, 
And only stand conceal'd, and see my lot ; 
If she be lew<l, take her i I'll thank thee for't. 

Pd. A§ I wou'd have it (Aside.) Come, it is 
a bai^in. 
Go, tell your wife you go abroad. 

Lo. I will, 

Pol. And I meanwhile will whisper Lionell. 

Lo. Shou'd lotteries have no other stakes than 
whores. 
The lucky lotB wou'd to the losers rise, 
Vnd they be curst, who carry off the prize. [Exfunt, 
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Act. V. Scen€ corUimus, 

Enter Mrs Lovely. 

Mrs, Lo, My husband gone abroad at this late 
hour. 
And in disorder too ? what should it mean 1 
I'm terribly afraid I am discover'd. 
In what a horrid slavery am I ! 
How many do I fear, and must obey, 
Or suffer shame, which I hate more than death : 
I'll drive the painful thoughts out o' my mind. 
Who's there % 

Enter a Servant. 
60, bid my maid sing the new song. — 

The Song. 

See ! where repenting Celia lyes. 

With blushing cheeks, and downcast eyes. 

Bemoaning, in a mournful shade. 
The ruins in her heart and fame, 

Which sinful love has made. 
Oh ! let thy tears, fair Celia, flow ! 

For that Coclestial, wondrous dew, 
More graces on thee will bestow, 

Thau all my dresses, and thy arts cou'd do. 

Ye nymphs who oft to springs repair. 
For beauty, health, and airs and air. 

But lose more beauty than you gain ; 

You cleanse your skins, but there too oft 

Your fames you deeply stain. 
Ah ! nymphs, with tears, your faults bemoan. 

If you wou'd lasting beauty share ; 
Those springs and wells, and those ^one, 

In spite of age and death, will make you fair. 
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Ettfer LiONELL. 
Lio. Oh ! madam 1 madam ! I've ill news for 
you ; 
You hnve been tamp'ring with a barharous fellow. 
What d'ye think Mr. PoUdor has done I 
Highly enrag'd because yoa hid Squire Thomeback, 
He haa been blabbing : he has told my master. 
Mrs. Lo. What has he told him 1 — 
Lio. Nay, nay, be not tVightued, 
For as his tongue was prancing to the devil. 
He reiu'd it in, and only told my master. 
He made love to you, aud you lent an ear. 

Mrs. Lo. Oh I villain ! vain, ungratefiil, loose- 
ton su'd villain I 
Lio. Nay, nay, be comforted, all will be well ; 
I'or Mr. Polidor repents his rashness. 
And has contriv'd to do you good by it. 

Mrs. Lo. 'Twill do me good, I'll never intrigue 
mora 

You know my master has pretended 



Abroad to-night ; that's nothing but a trick 
Agreed between 'em ; he's to stay aud watch. 
And see how you tre«t Mr Polidor, 
And Mr Polidor desires you. Madam, 
To use him scurvily, and then you'll set 
All right again ; and bravely fop my master. 
Mrs Lo. Nay, I believe we may delude my hus- 
band, 
But who can rule Polidor's prating tongue 1 

Lio. Nay, m(jn are lying, bragging, prating things, 
Mrs Lo. Their chiefest luxury consiste in bn^- 

They take more pleasure to enjoy a beauty 
In empty bracing, than in their embraces. 
My story will soon fly like powder fir'd, 
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And shake the town with kughing at my shatiie. 

ni to some distAnt unknown wilderness, 

"Where never any day or man appear'd, 

Pathefl and washea were my study once ; 

How penitential tears shall be my wash, 

Where I will bathe my soul and whiten it, . 

If I have one ; for I can scarce believe 

Heaven to a woman wou'd entrust a soul. 

Nature to our frail sex is not a friend ; 

She for our ruin gifts on us bestows, 

Channs to allure, no power to oppose. 

In passion we are strong, in reason weak. 

Constant alone to error and mistake ; 

In virtue feign'd, in vanity sincere. 

Witty in sin, and for damnation fair. 

[Exeunt Mrs Lovely attd Lumeil. 

Enter Lovely ami PoLlDOR. 

Zo.Methinksthiswomanshou'd not be false tome. 
I love not vanity, but 1 am forc'd on't — 
What can she ask in man which I have not I 
I've youth, 

Pol. Too much, it makes thee over food. 

Lo. I've vigour. 

Pol. Everywhere, but in thy head. 

Lo. I've wit. 

Pol. And folly too, a needful thing. 

Lo. So 'tis m him, who means to please a 

And I have folly, or I ne'er had married. 
I've beauty. 

Pol. Th' att th' Adonis of the age. 

Lo. The Orpheus too 1 I sing. 

Pol. Ay, and in tune ; 
Which many cannot do, who live by singing^ 

Lo. And in my own songs, I sing ; for I write 
songs. 
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Pol. And sense ; ft thing not done by many poets ; 
Some of them write but rhyme; dry rhyme,— so dry. 
If they were not supplied some other way, 
Their Ilehcoa wou'd never make Uiem driuk. 

Ln. Then I have noble birth and a large fortune. 

Pnl. Not on thy forehead — I hope — see, Lionell 
Ifl here, retire I retire 1 — [Eai Lovely atid 

Enter LlONELL. 
So, what's the news 1 Speak softly I your master'n 
Withhi hearing. 
Lio. My lady was in a wonderfiil rage when I 
told 
Her how I had serv'd her, 

Pui. Well, that I might have guess'd, without 

your tailing, 
Li<}, I was lorc'd to let her fury vent itself, 
before 
She was capable of reason ; now's she's calm, and 
Will come. [Exit Ltomtl and 

Enlfr LoviXY. 
Lo. What says Lionell 1 
Pd. Your lady wiU come. 
Lo. Then she's a strumpet, and you are a traitor. 
Pol. How, Lovely I 
Lo, A traitor, I say. 
Pol. Does this become you 1 
Lo. D'ye mouk me, sirl what can become a 

cuckold 1 
Pd. I thought y'ad been of a more gentle nature. 
Lo. Oh ! sir, you thought I'd ha' been ridden 
patiently ; 
I will y'ave rid one half of me, my wife ; 
Now pray, air, mount the other half, mount me, 
Who's there 1 Get Polidor his boots and spurs, 
A bridle he needs none ; 1 ha' one i' my mouth — 
VOL. 4. 21 
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I'm married with a pox I 
TbKb any honeat gentleman shou'd many I 
Marriage is worse than Bridewell to oar sex. 
StiumpetA are whipp'd in Bridewell, but in m«v 

nage 
HwlotB are daily rods for honest men. 
I vou'd have none but malebctorg many ; 
Init«ad of drudging in plantations, 
rd have 'em doom'd to stay at home and marry. 
Plough their own wives, and plant that weed, 

mankind. 
Be my wife true or false, tVait a base feUow 
For undertaking auch a paltry office. 

Poi. Tis very well ; did you not beg me, nx t 

la. Yes, 1 confess ; I begg'd thee for my fool. 
Therefore I ought to be thy guardian ; 
But if thou wert any man's K>ol but mine, 
Hadst done this at auutlier man's request, 
I wou'd correct thee ; swingingly correct thee. 

Pai. Correct me ! I ilespise thee, laugh at thee. 
If I've enjoy'd thy wife, th'ast been my fool. 

L>. Enjoy'd 1 

Pel. Enjoy'd. 

Lo. Don't say't, or think it, sir. 

Pol. Release me from the ties of friendship to 
you, 
And I'll both say't, and do't. — 

Lo. How, do't t 

Pol. Ay, do't— 
That is, if your fair wife will ^ve consent. 

Lo. Well, if you do, 'tie but what I deserve ; 
I'm tame, not out of any fear, you know. 

Poi. And I more fear to do, tlian suffer wrong; 
You know it, sir. 

Lo. I know you brave enough ; 
And for that reason I believe you honest. 
Bat she's a whore. 
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Pi>l. I hope in heaven she is. 

Lo. To steal by uight to you, so near her bed- 
chamber I 
'TJB a plain introduction lo her bed. 

Pol. 'Tis the road to it, and gad I wili jog on ; 
But I'ln afraid she'll stop me by the way. 
And only means gay faultless liberty. 
In which some women love to have their awing, 
And they can measure it to a hair's-brendth. 

Lo. Pox o' their even hands ; I'm mad to lind 
A strumpet and my wife a measuring cast. 
She, who will run so near the brink of sin. 
If strongly push'd, is sure to tumble in. 
But come let's see the end of this afiair. — 

\Lo. kidft. 

Enter at another door, Mrs Lovely. 

Afrs. Lo. So, Mr. Polidor ! 
I perceive your addresses to me were serious. 

Pd. Ay, believe it, madam ; most men aiv 
serious at the bar of their judge, when their lives 
are at stake. Uiwn your sentence my life depends. 

Mrs. Lo. Is't possible ) then wou'd you rob your 
friend, 
Your bosom friend, of his most dear lov'd wife T 
I did not think man cou'd have been so false. 
And made the assignation for a jest 
Now you indeed pursue your horrid purpose ; 
I come to look upon you as a monster. 
You have no honour, conscience, nor eyes ; 
Do you not see my husband's a young gentleman t 
One of the handsom'st men in the whole world 1 
Pray, why shou'd I change him for any man t 

Lo. Oh I rare 1 oh ! rare ! 

[Lovely peeps aTul /r>/cf«, 

Mn. Lo. Go, go, I laugh at you. 
But if you ever trouble me again. 



I 
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Upon my word, I will have woT§e revenge. 

[Slit goe» out in great rage — and Polidor akntgs, 
Udciug ker words as they are meant, in a 
diiil'le sense. 
La. Dear Polidor ! my honest Polidor I 
My injur'd Polidor ! forgive I forgive me. 

Vd. Wliat Polidor de'e speak to t not to me 1 
I am a traitor; I've abus'd your bed. 

Lo. Thou art an angel, and has scatter'd joya 
About my bed, transporting joys ; I'm rapL 
Not that I'd have thee pardon me too soon, 
For that will spoil me, and encourage me 
To play the fool again ; no, beat me, kick xsm~— 
J*oL Kick you, and cuckold you too 1 no, that's 

too much. 
Li. Cuckold met ha I ha I honest, poor dear 
Polidor, 
Th'ast sufTer'd so much for thy honesty, 
I almost wish that thou might'st cuckold me 
For half an hour, to make thee some amends. 

Pol. This I can bear from thee, but I'll renoance 
Your house, ay, and your lady too, for ever. 
Lo. Poor rogue ! art angry th'art come off so 

bhink } 
Pol. Pox o' you handsome fellows; there's no 



A woman from you. I will ne'er endeavour 
To cuckold a young handsome rogue again. 
Lo. P'shaw I th'art the graceful'st fellow in the 

And I'm the happiest — what a wife have 1 1 

How fond she is of honour, and of me. 

Ah '. how she rated thet;, for what she thought 

Dishonourable teachery to me. 

I told you her humour ; if a brave ambition 

To be admir'd and honoured be a foible, 

Gad, let me tell yon, 'tis a noble foible. 
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Well, now I Am convinc'd I have her soul ; 
And the soul's all in all, the beauty in beauty. 
Tbo' she haa charming lips, if, vhen I kiss her, 
I shou'd taaUt only conscience, and cold duty, 
I'd as lieve kiss the common prayer book : 
Now she will fuddle me with every kiss ; 
For I shall taste the quintessence of bliss. 
Well, Polidor, I'm much indebted to thee. 

Pot. Ay, more tlian you can pay; by sprvhig 
you 
I am afraid I've lost my fair Camilla. 
My courtship to your wife has reach'd her ear. 

Lo. Oh! you may have her upon terms nf 
marriage, 
I warrant you ; — but wou'd you marry her 1 

Pol. With all my heart! I'm tir'd with lewd 
intriguea. 
There's more vexation in them than they're worth. 
I have a mind to fix, but know not where. 
Except on her ; she's a reserv'd young beauty j 
And marry her, I marry but one woman. 
And th' only perfect creature of her sex. 
But if I marry a vain visiting beauty, 
I marry half the gossips in the town ; 
I shall have them as oft aa I have her. 
And they will rule my houue as much as she shall. 

Lo. Say she brings twenty thousand pound. 

Pol. What then 1 
Who will she bring it to ) why. not to me ! 
But to her mercers and her milliners. 
To India houses, and to basset ttibles. 
And for this fortune, which I shall not shore, 
1 must on her settle the devil and nil. 
But I am sure I shall not settle her ; 
For every fool will have her more than I. 
But if I have Camilla for a wife, 
She'll lay out all my money upon me ; 
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And, what's far better, her sweet charming self. 

Lo. Yet 1 believe you rather wou'd debauch her. 

Pol. I liave sometimes designed to go that way. 
But still 1 met an angel in her face, 
Made me start back like Balaam's frightened aes. 

Lt), Well, to requite the service thou hast done 
me, 
Before she sleeps, Til try to make her thine ; 
And may she prove just such a wife as mine. 

[Exeuiit Ltwely, Folidar. 

Enter Mrs Lovely and Lionell. 

Mrs Lo, Oh ! what a 'scape have I had 1 Lionell, 
I am much beholding to thee tor thy assistance in 
this scurvy business. 

Lio, Madam, I was bound in conscience to help 
you out of a snare, into which I brought yon. I 
made you hide Mr Thonieback. You are clear of 
all sin with him, I am sure. Ah ! wou'd you were 
as free from t'other offence. 

Mrs Lo. Ah ! wou'd I were, Lionell. 

Lio. Really, Madam, 1 wonder how you cou'd do 
such a thing. I protest, I'd not ha' done it, for a 
thousand pound, and a thousand. 

Mrs Lo. Nay, prithee, talk of it no more. 

Lio. I thank Heaven, I am virtuous. He that 
has me will have a virtuous wife. 1 know Squire 
Thorneback comes with hopes to fool me out of 
my virtue, and I encourage him, in hopes to draw 
him into marriage ; but if my old water- wagtail 
will only hop about the brinks of marriage, and 
never step in, I'll drive him away. Last time he 
was here, we cou'd not have opportunity to talk, 
so he sent me word he'd come to-night again ; if 
he does, I'll know what he means. 

Mrs Lo. Do, Lionell ; 'tis jity thou shoud'st not 
be well bestowed ; thou art very pretty. 
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Uo. Oh I Madam 1 you are pleae'd t« eay sa. 

Mth to. W'ou'il I were so haudaome, 

Lio. Oh ! sweet Madntn ! 
Oh ! poor heart 1 how low she's fallen, to be a 
flatterer o' me. I shall be asham'd to keep her. 

Mrs Lo. Come, Lionel!, I'll set tliy Cbings about 
thee a little hamlsomeiy, against he comes ; and 
lend thee anytliing o' mine. Come, thou shalt 
have this ring off my finger— 'Twill become thy 
pretty hand. [She gives her a ring. 

lAo. Oil ) gowl Madam ! 
Ah! poor soul! how humbltK and kind she's grown. 
She's strangely mended, Well, I see a little in- 
iquity doe* one good sometimes. {Aaide, 
Well, what a cully liave we made my master ! 









His may go hang. Men thunder one another. 
But in our hands they're nothing. Oh I what 

gulls. 
What coxcombs, and what cuckolds do we make 

'em I 
Whene'er I see a man, I laugh iu's face. 

Enler ThoUNEbacK, petping. 

Tho. Ha ! with her lady I well, this is the craft 
of her lady, to hook in a visit to herself; for I am 
sure they are confidents. The lady knows I am to 
visit her woman. But why cannot the lady come 
directly to the point, and cucourage me 1 Ladies, 
like their own shocks, will wlieeT and wheel ere 
tbey lie down in lupa. — I'll appear— Dear Madam ! 

Mrs Lo. Thou here again i begone, thou odious 
fool; 
I'd rather die than bear the sight of thee. 

Tko. Die and be damn'd 1 I'm not so fond of thee. 
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You believe all the world's in love witli you. 
I never valued you, forsooth ; I came 
After a prettier woman, Mrs Lionell, 
Whom I shall quickly make a better woman, 
For I will marry her ; and know, forsooth, 
I am by birth a peg above your husband. 
He's but an ordinary Squire, and I 
Am th' only sprig of a great noble family. 
Come, pretty rogue, I'll marry thee to-night 

\Exit Mrs L/wely. 

Lie. Your servant. Squire; and shall I be the 
lady 
Of a greAt honourable high-born Squire t 

Tho. Ay, and take place o* thy proud lady there. 
Come, dear, where shall we get a marriage jobber, 
A lioly joiner to put us together 1 

Lio. Here, in tne house is a genteel young par- 
son, 
A kinsman o' my master's ; he'll be glad 
To do a little job o' journey-work 
For a young woman. 

Tho. Come, my ])retty rogue. 

Lio. Come, Squire. [Ejteunt Thaniebock and Lionell. 

Enter Sir John Shittlecock and Polidor. 

Sir John. Dear Mr Polidor I must speak with 
you — 'Tis about a young lady in this house, Madam 
Sistly; I'm stark mad in love with her. You must 
know I once had her heart, and I have lost it ; Pox 
— I'd give a hundred pound to get it again — I can t 
slei'p without it — Pox — you are great here — Ga<J, 
if you would help me. — Pox! — 

Pol. What will you do with it, when you have 
it ? Will you marry her ] 

Sir John. Marry her ! Oh, pox ! d'ye think I 
won't 1 pox! 
Ay, with all my soul. 
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Pol "Die rf^e has a pretty estate, and she but 
a Binatl fortune : I'll make the match. — (AHde.)-^ 
Well, I'll assist you in it. 

Sir J(An. Thank yoii, dear Mr Polidor, I'll do 
you as much service with all my heart — I'll marry 
you to any body. 

PoL I'm much oblig'd to you, sir 

Enter Cecilia. 
Sir John. Oh, gad, here she comes ! I dare not 
see her — 
I'll run away from her; Egad I won't — I'll stay, 

and, 
If she be angry, I'll be as angry as she. 
Pol. Madam, here's an humble servant o' youre — 
Cec. I'll ha' nothing to do with him ; I can't 
abide him. 
He makes love to every body he sees. 
Sir John. Oh, pox, madam ! — only in gallantry. 
Pol. Heark you, madam ; he has a. pretty estati'. 
Ctc. I don't care for his estate, nor him neither. 
I'll ha' nobody but those that I love, and those 
that love me. 
Sir John. And do you think I don't love yoii, 
mudam 1 
I love you more than I am able to express — pox ! 
Pnl. I'll tell you how you shall express your love. 
The form of marriage best expresses love. 
He loves, that from his heart can say those words. 
Sir John. I'll marry her to-night with all ray »ouL 
Cec. I won't have you. 
Pol. Kneel, kneel, and beg. — 
Sir Jiihn. 1 will— with all my soul. {Kneds. 

(Ind — I won't kneel — I'll be aa dogged as ane 
If she won't ha' me, let her chuse — \}lise» again, 
Pol. Do you see, madam t You'll loae him — 
have a care, 
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Cec Well, I'll forgive him ; but I could find i' 
my heart not to do it. 

Sir John. And shall we many f 
Cec Ye8, may be I will — may be I won't— 
Sir John. Vm overjoy'd 1 but hark, Mr Polidor, 
a word. 
Now I ha' got her consent, I care for no more — 

pox — 
I don't care for marrying — pox ! — [Aside to Pol, 
Pol. How, not marry her, after you have pro- 
mised her f 
Oh, 'twill be base. — [Aside to Sir John, 

Sir John. Oh, right 1 it will be base. 111 marry 
her, — ^pox ! 
Faith Pve no mind — yes faith — I have — 
Oh, faith, 111 marry her with all my soul — 

[Aside to Pol. 
Come, my dear soul, let's go together, dear. — 

[Exeunt Sir John and Cecilia. 
Pol. A giddy fool, how fast his brains turn 
round ! 
The fair Camilla 1 

Enter Camilla. 

Cam. How dare you be here 1 
For to my knowledge you were lately banished ; 
But you deserved severer punishment. 

Pol. For taking the heart from you I once gave 
youl 
Madam, I will be sworn I never did. 

Cam. Well, if you did, that is but petty-larceny; 
An honest jury, especially of women, 
Won't value such a heart as yours at ten-pence. 
But for the barbarous robbery committed 
On your kind friend, I think you deserve death. 

Pol. Madam, suppose I conquer'd Mrs Lovely ; 
Then, Madam, see the triumph of your beauty ! 
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m part with my Jominion over her, 

To be your vassal, by the name of husband. 

Cam. Oh, sir, we are not fit for one another ; 
1 have no fortune, sir, an<J that you love ; 
You've no religion, air, and that 1 love. 

Pol. I love to live in decency and ease, 
And I've enough for that to serve us Iwth. 

Ca/n. I have enough for mo without your help, 

Pol. You are a light and ought to shine aloft ; 
And I can give you a convenient rise, 
Some five and twenty hundred pound a-year. 

Cam. That tempts not me. 

Pot. Well, though you own religion, 
1 do not find you are of any church. 

Cam. How I of no church t 

Pol. No, madam ; what, slight money 1 
You're a dissenter from all churchea, madam. 
And truly you renounce your nation. 
Can you pretend to be of English blood, 
And will not part wltli anything for money 1 

Cam. Nay, money is too much ador'd amongst us; 
Merit gets nothing without money here. 
Well, Heaven without money may be had. 

Pol. Nay, no doubt, madam, you will go to 
Heaven : 
But 'tis great pity you should go a-foot. 

Cam. I thiok the footrpath is the readiest way ; 
So many coaches wander, that meihinka 
The way appears too narrow for a coach. 
I observe many of our spiritual guides. 
When they're in coaches, drive another road. 

Pol. Madam, 'lis true; therefore be you my 
guide, 
And out of love to goodness pity me ; 
Your love will charm mo into piety. 

Cam. Not when 1 am your wife ; charmers and 
sorceresses 
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Lose all their power when they are in bonds. 
I will not countenance so bad a man. 

Pol, Cruel young beauty, you are to this town 
Like a cold spring ; how many tender plants 
Does your severity suppress and kill ? 
You spoil the growth of hundreds of young sparks, 
They languish, and will ne'er be perfect men. 
You nip much blooming wit, we fear 'twill die. 
Instead of sprouting upwards it shoots down. 
And now you check my budding piety. 
I wou'd and shou'd be good if you were mine ; 
Virtue will then have Si your charms to win me, 
And sin have no temptation to corrupt me. 
When I'm possest of you, I've all I wish, 
But you to new temptations cast me off ; 
Now if I sin, my sin be at your door. 

Cam, Well, if I yield, record it in your 
thoughts, 
Tis not by your estate to raise my fortune, 
But to advance your virtue by my love, 
For I will be no richer than I am ; 
I will with you have nothing but your self. 

Pol, Can I content thee 1 thou shalt have me 
all. 
Were 1 ten Polidors ; and wou'd I were, 
T' enjoy thee ten times more than I can now. 

Elder Mrs Lovely. 

Cam, Madam, I'm hither come at your com- 
mand, 
What is your pleasure f 

Mrs Lo, Tis to share in pleasure, madam. 
My husband is to-night in excellent humour, 
And is resolv'd upon a ball and an entertainment, 

and 
Desir'd me to invite you, as one of the best of my 
friends. 
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If you continue in that good state of mind, where 

last 
I left you. 

3/r(i Lo. Madam, I do, and shall do so, I hope. 
Bleat be tlie day when first we came acquainted. 

[Mrs Lonely makes signs of atujer at Pelidcr. 
Elder Lovely. 
Ln. What, quarrelling again with Polidor i Ha ! 
ha ! 
My over-virtuous dear ! good to excess. 
Come, he's a bett«r man than thou believ'st. 
Pardon him, I say, and let us all be happy — 
My charming rogue ! 

EiUer Thorneback and Lionell. 

Lio. Madam, I'm married ; I am Ma<lam Thome- 
back. 

Mrs Lo. I'm glad on't Mrs Bride, I wish you 

joy. 

U So do [. 

Pol. And L [All salute UmtU. 

Ertter Cecilu, and Sir John SHirrLECOCK. 
(Jee. Oh ! Bister I I'm my lady Shittlecook. 
Sir John. And I'm King Shittlecock ; King 
Solomon ! 
And here's my Queen of Sheba, who is leaving 
Her habitation to see my glory, 
Mrs Lc. Sister, you have made quick dispatch ; 
but I hear 
Sir John is a gentleman of a good family and 

estate ; 
So I am glad of your good fortune, sister. 
Ln. So am I. 
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Cam. I wish you joy, madam. [All saluie Cecilia, 
Sir John. Oh ! Pox ! wou'd I were unmarried ; 
that Madam 
Camilla is handsomer than my wife. No— pox ! 

Yes, pox I 
No pox ! my wife is handsomer than she. 

ik Well, ladies and gentlemen, you shall give 
me 
Leave to treat you, and the married couples shall 
bed here. 

Sir JoktL I ^ ™**^^* ^ * match. 

Lo. Oo bid the fiddles strike pp ! [A donee. 

Now I've all joys b^ me on earth desired : 
By her I most admire, I am admir'd. [Exeunt, 



THE EPILOGUE. 

Spokm by Mi: Dogijet, w/to acts Tharnitbtick. 

You, gallants, your own picturea love to view. 

And aome, we hope, are hero drawn pretty trae. 

Old ugly beaux, in me your selves behold, 

You get young women, only by your gold ; 

For women fancy nothing eUe that's eld. 

Yet your opinions of your selves are great. 

No man so oUl to out-live eelf-conceil. 

But you, young beaux, be not too proud and vain ; 

Beaux without money, seldom women gain. 

A giddy SliitlUcuck, indeed, may catch 

A temale fool, for nature made the match ; 

Like will to like ; but women tliat have wit, 

Only good aeltlements, and Jointures get. 

And beaux, if fools, then do not get their hearts. 

Though they be fools of honoui-, foola of parte ; 

Such as you see in Lovtly, here display'd; 

Tliough swinging be-aux, they're swinging cuckolds 

made. 
And common women, every mortal knows, 
Think guineas are the only tempting beaux. 
They will not stake, before they draw a prize, 
And they see benefitted tickets rise. 
Till then, they cry—air, I the thought abhor — 
I'm not the woman which you take me for. 
But when the little shining round-fac'd rogues, 
Call'd guineas, peep— ah I how a jilt collogues. 
Then on her cullies she begins to sken ; 
She pats their cheeks, and calls 'em— pretty men. — 
Wit is,— whatever gallants you suppose, — 
A needful thing, iu making perfect beaux. 
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How to make men Pythag'raa did deriae, 

And women have no finger in the pyee. 

Troth, from that cookery women ehou'd be barr'd, 

For men are very oft by women muT'd. 

Beaux have sometimee a very insipid taste, 

For women hare the raiding of the paste. 

Wit, past dispute, to nuke a man complete. 

Is one ingredient in his strange receipt. 

8ir«, if much wit did not to day appear, 

Foigive it ; all things now are scarce and dear ; 

None more than wit. Some foreign lands complain 

Of famine ; we are so supplied with grain. 

Store of most kinds, 'tis said, is sent &om hence ; 

I doubt we cannot spare one grain o' sense. 

But on our heroes now such planets smile, 

Wisdom, and wit, will once more grace this isle. 
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Geskste* obBerreB that Crowne h«B "been very in- 
judicious io the choice of hia subject— it wbb not |io«- 
:4Lble to construct ft good pUy on the atory of Caligula 
— he wag El moDAter of wickednctw, but none of his 
m-tioua were of such a nature as to produce a goi>il 
effect upon the stage/' Had our author Attempl«d tu 
frame a dramatic chronicle of the life of this ciecrable 
tyrant, the critique might have been accepted, but this 
was not the object of the writer. Giving the piece the 
luune of Caligula, did not necesBnrilj constitute him its 
liero. The naine was used aa a peg on which to hang tlie 
plot.aod thishasbeendoneby Crowne with more success 
than might have been anticipated, when the circum- 
Btaocce under which the tragedj was written are taken 
into consideration. 

fn the address prefixed to this tragedy, which whs 
printed in 169S, the author wja, "I wrote this play 
when I was in great disorder, not in mind. For I never 
lov'd much any part of this world but a friend, or merit 
in ft friend or enemy. I never sought more than the 
bare conreniencies of life. Itut want of health makes 
life itself an inconveoiencc. I have for some few years 
been disorder'*] with a distemper, which seated itself in 
my head, threatened an epiiepsie. and trequentlie took 
from me not only all sense, but almost all signs of life, 
ikiid in my intervals 1 wrote this p1»y. Therefore if il 
liss any wit or poetry in it, I wonder how it csmo there." 

When Ihcae painful statements, the verity of which 
cannot well be questioned, are considered, the wondi^r 
is not at the "indifference" of the tragedy, but that its 
author, during the intervals when relieved from the 
torture he had been enduring froai the periodical returus 
of a disease wLifh not only deprived him of " all sense," 
but all signs of life, could hnve been able to construct 
a trngody, capable of being put upon the stAge with 
any proepect of suceera. 

The plot is ingeniously framed. The .^aiatic Valerius 
• Vol. ii. p, 123. 
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Ia the antithesis of Caligula. The former, manly. Yaliant, 
and virtuous — the latter, effeminate, cowardly, and 
vicious. Adhering to history, Crowne makes Casaius 
Cheroea stab the £mperor. It would have beeu better 
had Valerius been the murderer in revenge for the viola- 
tion of his wife, whereas he only plays second fiddle, 
entering when Caligula had previously been atrack 
down. 

The dialogue is almost entirely in rhyme, which la to 
be regretted, as Crowne wrote blank verse much better. 
It is however not deficient in harmony, and the dying 
scene of Julia, with which the fifth act commences, may 
be taken as a favourable specimen of the poetry of the 
drama. The Emperor is given as pourtrayed by Sue- 
tonius, upon whose scandalous, but we suspect tolerably 
correct, biography, Crowne has drawn largely. Niebufaur 
speaks somewhat disparagingly of the style of composi- 
tion and want of arrangement of this Roman author, bat 
does not venture to denv the truth of what he advances. 

Valerius Asiaticus, his wife Julia, Philo, Pastor, 
J^pidus, and Salome are indebted to Crowne for their 
ephemeral existence. Cassius Cheroea is a reality, and 
so is Csesonia the wife of Caligula, whose unhappy end 
Crowne judiciously suppresses. As the chapter in Sue- 
tonius after the death of the Emperor is short, the reader 
may not be disinclined to have the exact words : — 

** Vixit annis viginti novem ; imperavit trieniiio et 
decern mensibus, diebusque octo. Cadaver ejus clam in 
hortos I>annanos as(>ortHtum, et tumultiario rogo semi 
ambustum levi ceapite obrutum oat : postea per aororeat 
ab exsilio revcrsos erutum, crcmatum, scpultumque. Satis 
constat, prius quani id fieret, hortorum custodes lunbris 
inquietatos : in ea quoquc doino. in qua occubuerit, 
imllam noctem sine aliquo terrore traiisactam, donee 
i)>sa donius incendio consumpta sit. Periit una et nxor 
<*iesonia, gladio a Centurione coiifossa et filia pari;;ti 
illisa."* Josephus says that the death of the Empress 
was by order of K^assius) Cheroea, who despatched Julius 
Lupus, one of the tribunes for that purpose, by whom 
the mother and her child were murdered. 

Warned by the absence of success in the three spectres 

• Suetonius Pitisci. Tom. i., Fol. 626. Leoyardia>, l/l-t. 



intnulncod in Dariua, Crowne, although hp had ihe 
[Kiaitive usursnce of Suetooiua (nntis conilAt) uf the 
Kiin^tly appearances io the LfLTniniaD linrdeiiH, — thu 
iinotiirniil terrors of the Royal rMuieDoe, did not ven- 
ture to use them. Thia leirend abewi the nntiquitj 
■ if the saperatitious belief which biw ooma down Ui 
jiinlem timeR, thnt the Kpirit nf n miinlfr^ p«raou 
ooiild not Had rest niilil the bo ly wm i»l«rre<l aocvnlin^ 
to religioitH ritea. The body of Caligiilk was only half 
creinal*^! and hastily biirieil, but it wru not jinlil hia 
»>L8tera returned to Hume that bia remains were diaiii- 
ti^rred, burnt, and the funereal urn. in wliich his uhtv 
were rtcposited. had been oeremoniously Uid in the eorili. 
that liJB spirit was appeased, sod ceased to frighten the 
keepers of the gardens. 

Geneste supposes tiie tnkgedy was printed without the 
Dranmtis Peraonai. and refers to two copies he hod seen 
in that state ; but he is in emir, as the one in the Library 
of the Faculty of Advooate«, as well ns that uaed fur 
this republication, have the pet-Bons of the drama aod their 
representatives placed at the end, to enable, it ia pre- 
sumed, Kichard Wellington, the publisher, to give upon 
thu bnck of it a catalogue of " the books " lately prititerl 
by hiia. Bo anxious was the enterprising bookseller to 
oummunicatfi to the readers of the play his profeesional 
labours, that below the imprint on the title page itself, 
he calls their attention to four additional works then 
recently publish ed- 

The assumption of Geneste that the career of Caligula 
was not suited for the purposes of the drama hat 
been disprovcii within the Inst twenty years in Ger- 
many, where a tragedy waa brought out with the 
greatest success nt the Theatre Royal of Vienna, bearing 
the title of the (iloiiiator of llavenna, in which thi: 
Emperor is the pivot upon which the plot turns. It was 
originally presented to the public anonymously, and. 
after its great popularity, was claimed by two per- 
sons, neither of whom now appear to have been the true 
author, as it has been included in the dramatic works 
of Frederic Halm, one of whose playa has been repre- 
sented on the English stags under the name of lugooiar. 

In Fra*er'> Magazine (or March 1887, there is an 
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admirable critiqne upon the ^Gladiator,'' a perusal of 
which cannot fail to afford much pleasure to the 
reader. But the critic, in addition to his lucid and just 
remarks in proee, has been induced to translate, in the 
most harmonious blank venie, several passages of the 
original so admirably, that we feel grieved when they 
terminate. 

One scene in which Caligula, the Empress, and Court 
appear on the stage is admirable. The portrait of the 
effeminate, sensual, and cruel oppressor of the Romans 
is perfect, and the German author has been particularly 
fortunate in having had a 8i>ecimen of his drama sub- 
mitted to our countrymen by so competent and accoui- 
plished a translator. 

In the noble earl to whom Crowne*s tragedy is dedi- 
cated, it is difficult to recognize ^* le beau Sidney *^ of 
Grammont, the original protector of Lucy Waters, and 
the alleged paramour of Anne Hyde, Duchess of York.* 
Whatever may have been the origin of the latter allega- 
tion, there does not appear to bt' any foundation for it. 
Sidney was one of the Duke of York's bed-chauiber 
attendants and a great favourite, but was summarily 
dismissed, and the cause assigned by Grammont was 
the partiality of the duchess for him. The duke was as 
great a profligate as his brother the king, and as incon- 
stant, but more guarded in his amours. He had be- 
come tired of his wife, whose unblemished character was 
a reflection on his own. He was consequently desirous 
of getting rid of one who, to a certain extent, was a 
clicH^k upon his intrigues. Sidney afforded a colourable 
reason for substantiating his accusations, and he took 
advantage of the opportunity. His highness disregarded 
all his lady's protestations of innocence, and Sidney was 
ditcarded. 

This supposition goes far to explain the extreme 
bitterness subsequently displayed by oidney towards the 
duke when he ascended the throne as James 11., ami the 
zeal with which Sidney served the Prince of Orange during 
the exciting period that preceded the Revolution. The 

* MemoirH of Count Grammont, by Count Hamilton, 3 voU., 
liondoii, 18U9. Crown 8vo, vol. iii , p. 4G. 
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regard he torraerly enMrtained for Anne Hyde wns 
tnuigferrad to her two dftogbt«re. Mary and Anne, hotli 
of whom repoied the utwoet confidence in him. Witli 
the Prince he wbb always B fnTOunte. 

There was another reason Mil! stronger, — namely, the 
unjust execution of Algemou Sidney, but aa thie did 
not take p\nce until aft«r Henry Sidney had taken servire 
with the Prince of Onui|(e. it could not originate, al- 
thou|;h undoubtedly it muBt have greatly increaud liis 



ilumethia this account of the future I/>rd Romney.— 
"Henry Sidney was a graceful man, and hadliTedloUK in 
the court, where he had some adventurcB that became 
very public. He was a man of a Bweet and cBresain^ 
temper, but no malice in his heart, but too great a lovf 
of pleasure."* Dean Swift had a somewhat diifereiit 
upiuion of the " graceful man," as he does not scruple 
U) call him " an idle, drunken, ignorant rake, without 
sense, truth, or honour." 

The "adtfontures" were no doubt the Btoriea already 
mentioned of the Ducheee of York, which, if Grammout 
can be beliered, were in general circulation at court, 
and, if well fouuded, must have led to a divorce. The 
duchess was not a high-born dame — a Princess of the 
biood-royal, whose royal relatives could hare, by force 
of arms, vindicated bur reputation — but the daugh- 
ter of a lawyer, who raised himself to the position of 
chancellor, and, at the dat« of the slander, had incurred 
the displeasure of a factjou, and was powerless. Ibif 
duchusa died 3Ist March lt;71, and her father followed 
her in lf;74. He bad been un eiile from 1066. 

Bumeti oontinueA, — "tiidney hail bcea sent as an 
envoy to Holland in the year 1674, where he entered 
into such particular coufidences with the prince, that he 
had the highest measure of his Utist and favour that_ 
any Englishman ever had." This meana, it is to bo pre- 
BUioeil, be was doing what he ought not to have done. 
" He WHS so apprehensive of the dangers this might cast 
htm in, that he travelled almost a year rouml Italy. 
Rut new matt«rs ripened faster : so all centreil in him. 
But because he was laxy. and the business required au 
• Buraot, vol. iLi,, |.. 277, Onfonl, 1834. 
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active man, who could both ran about and write over 
long and full accoants of all matten, I leoommendecl h 
kinsman of my own, Johnstoune, whom I had fonnd and 
knew to be both faithful and dilifirenf This individual 
Swift politely terms ^ an arrant iSootch rogue.'* 

Sidn^ does not appear in a very resDecUU>le position, 
if the bishop is correct in his story. He is sent as an 
envoy to Holland by Charles, with whom he was on the 
best terms, and to whom he owed his allegiance : ami 
he commences a course of intrigue, which makes him ao 
much alarmed that he hides himself in Italy. His ap- 
pointment most have been recalled, otherwise he ooulil 
not have left Holland. 

After the death of Charles, the bishop, thinking that 
affairs were not proceeding as quickly as they snonhl, 
induced the Prince of Orange to entrust the manageraeiit 
of his intrigues to the *^ arrant Scotch rogue '' oi Swift« 
and it appears that the Right Reverend prelate made 
a judicious choice. The '* end justifies the means ** is an 
aoage believed to have had its origin in the north, ami 
can be traced as far back as the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton. This adage may, if it is worth anything, be 
applied to the expulsion of James II., which arrested 
his insidious attempt to re-impose Popery upon his sub- 
jects, a blessing for which every Protestant ought to feel 
truly thankful. 

Upon the accession of the Prince and Princess of 
Orange to the throne of England, ** Henry Sidney, 
youngest son of Robert Sidney, the second Earl of 
Leicester,'' was, by letters patent, 9th April 1689, created 
Baron of Milton and Viscount Sidney of the Isle of 
Sheppey, and, on the 25th of April 1694, elevated to a 
higher dignity as Earl of Romney, in the county of 
Kent 

His capacity for business does not appear to have been 
at all great, at least such was the opinion of his Royal 
master, if we believe the following anecdote, which ia 
vouched by an unimpeachable authority : — 

" When Romney was made Secretary of State, the 
Duke of liOeds,* meeting the Earl of Dartmouth, told 
him that, happening to go into the king's closet soon 

* The first Duke d Leeds, better known as Earl of Dan by. 
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after the Earl of Roiunpy had left it, tlie king Bskeil 
him if he had seen the uew secretary, The duke 
aiiBwered he had iiii't no person but Lord Itotnnt'y, 
littlf thinkiog he could he the man. 

" The \iag (old hfm he wonld laiidh at his Myin;; uti, 
Kiit he could not think of a propter person at nreHi>iit, 
and knew he was tlie only Englishman he could put in 
iind out agun without disobliging of bini. The duke 
ri'inarked he did not laugh before, but could not forlicHi' 
when he heard he wa« to be at the aecretarf'B office like n 
fiiotraan at a play, to keep a seat till his betters unme."* 

lie held this office from the 26Ui Deeembcr 1690. until 
Ilia appoiolment as I xinl- Lieutenant of Irehuid. up'>n 
the 4th September laf)-'. It was about this time that 
lie received a hirge prant, out of the Clancarty priiici- 
[Htlity, then being parcelled out amongst the supportirs 
uf the new dynasty. 

The earl, it is presumed, outlived the poet, whose 
health, as stated by himself in ir>98, gave little hope of 
reeovery. Nothing la indicated in any of the dedien- 
tiona or prefaces of his having been married, and even 
when summing up his misfortunes in the dedication of 
his last play, whilst deploring the loss of his Ameriintti 
estate, he Joee not include amongst his many miseries a 
wife and family, whom be was unable to maintun. From 
Ills dramatic writings nothing can be gathered to shew 
that ho considered matrimony one of the great blessings 
of life. His last patron never married, so that when he 
died, upon tbc 4th of April 1704, his earldom, viscounty, 
and barony became extinct. 

Hownea, in his list^ thus mentio<ia another fAnj of otir 
nuthor, which, not having been jirinted, and no aeeruiil 
remaining of the ezisteiiee of the manuscript, the Kilitors 
have been unable to include in these volumes : — 

■' Justice Buay, a comedy, wrote by Mr Crown ; 'twas 
well acted, yet proved not a living play. However, Mm 
Hracegirdle, by a potent and magnetic charm, in per- 
forming a song iu't, oaus'd lie Mova of the ulrert lo fti/ 
i,. Ihe me,i-»fiiaii:' 

' Bumet's Huitor]- uF liiH owii Time, Oxfoni ulitioo, \KVi. 
VoL iv., p. 8. 
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To the Eight Honourahle 

Henry Earl of Rirnm-Ey, Master-General of tht- 
Ordnance, Lord Warden of the Cinque-Ports, 
Gentleman of His Majesty's Bed-Clhairilwr, 
and one of the Lords of His Majesty's most 
Houourabte Privy-CouucU, &c 

My Lord, — An adilresa of this kind, from a 
inan so idle and unusefLiU as I am, is at all times 
iinseaAonable ; to a person, whom the wisdom n' 
the king, and the good fortune o' the kiugdum, 
employ in bo many great affairs, as take up your 
lordship's hours. But it can never be more out 
of time, than now ; when your lordship is in 
sorrow for the loss of your brother, the late great 
Earl of Leicester. Wlio monms not. that knew him 1 
All that knew him, lov'd him, if they lov'd nmn- 
liind ; for, a greater example of .humanity, thtt 
world, I believe, has seldom found. All honour'd 
him, that knew him, if they valued truth and 
wisdom ; so much good sense fell from turn, in his 
rommon conversation, that nnne convers'd with 
him but were both entertained aud improved, if 
they were capable of it. And, no doubt, many 
j^reat men were the greater for his acquaintance ; 
and thus, tho' in a private life, he influenced the 
jinblick, and the wholu kingdom was the better 
ioT' hiui, Some survive themselves, aud their 
understHudings die before 'em. His mind re- 
tained its wonderful vigottr to the last. He wm 
pleasant to all, when years and pains had taken 
all pleasure from him, but what he fouud in 
doing good of his bounty, I have oft<>n shar'd, and 
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80 have many more. And I was always extremely 
proud of any marks of favour from such an im- 
partial and discerning judge. I could dwell on 
so pleasing a subject as the extraordinary qualities 
of this great nobleman ; but sinc^ Providence hais 
taken him from the world, to number up hut 
deserts and virtues were but to set before your 
lordship your losses, and the misfortunes of the 
kingdom. Now I am entering on another copious 
subject ; what does this kingdom owe your lord- 
ship 1 you have l)een in geveral reigns, one of the 
S'eatest ornaments of England ; but you have of 
te been one of its fortunate preservers : your 
lordship was an eminent instrument in this revolu- 
tion, which has been so happy to England, and 
the greatest part of Europe. Had not this change 
been, almost ail Europe had been overrun by 
France ; England, for certain, had lost its rights, 
liberties, and religion, and perhaps been no more 
a kingdom, but a province to France, a vassal to 
vassals, and for all its wealth had nothing but a 
wafer. What could have stop'd that inundation 
of power which was rolling on, and swelling as it 
roU'd, delug*d many parts of Eurojie, and threat- 
ene<l all I What could a formidable fleet and 
army, almost iimumerable, have ask'd of a few 
divided counsellors, at Wliite-hall, which they 
durst liave deny'd t And what a glorious figure 
does England now make, in comparison of what 
it did some years ago ! It lay one reign becalmed 
in luxury, in another fettered. In this reign it 
has not only freed itself, but humbled France, and 
protected Germany, Spain, and Holland, and 
appears one of the greatest {>ower8 in Christendom. 
How much then is owing to your lordship, by 
whose wisdom and courage this revolution was 
contriv*d and carried on ; in a reign when the 
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Ipast (ipimsition to unlimit«d power, wss judg'd 
an unpardoimbie crime ! But, I may quit this 
subje4:t, since what your lordship has dune, will 
make a noble part of English history. In this 
pUy, I set tjTanny before the eyes of the world, 
and tlie dreadful consequences of lawless and 
boundless power. But some would not have the 
world frightened with such a figure nor an image 
uf a government profan'd, which they adore ; 'ti8 
well for them that they woreMp an unknown god. 
If their dwellings and estates, if they have any, 
lay in the reach of a mighty prince, whose will is 
law, I believe they would be glad if they were 
sei'ur'd from foreign invasions by the English seas ; 
and from boundless power at home by English 
laws. I have sutfer'd severely, and therefore may 
be allow'd to speak. The favour, or rather author- 
ity, which a mighty neighbouring kingdom had 
in our court some years ago, got roy inheritance, 
which, tlio' it lay in the deserts of America would 
have enabletl me, if I con'd have kept it, to faavt- 
liv'd at my ease in these beautiful parts o' the 
world ; thn loss of It has made England a desert 
to me. No wonder then if I am pleas'd with th<^ 
successes uf our wise ai;d valiant king, who was 
lM>rn to free and do justice to opprest mankind ; 
and 1 hope, to myself. And now, I doubt not, 
but your lordship, who has been so instrumental 
in presi^rving and establishing the liberties of all 
Englishmen, will also permit a poet to enjoy 

Ctic liberties. I mean that leave which has 
n long granted, of addressing to such great 
men as your lordsliip for your favour and pni- 
It'ction. 1 need encouragement from others be- 
cause I have none from myself. No man cati 
hnve a meaner opinion of me, than I have of 
myself. 1 am op]irest by myself, 1 will not say 
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by my modesty, for moilesty is a virtue ; and 
modesty and boasting are inconsistent ; my 
fortune has long languished under an unmanly 
Kpiritless temper of mind, which makes me rather 
choose to suffer than give trouble to any ; nay, 
tlian to seek the favour of those who take a 
lileasure in obliging. A poet may very well hoiie 
for patronage ^m a nobleman, who is of the 
blood of Sir Philip Sydney. And I have found 
your lordship ready to assist me. Your lordship 
addrest to the late Queen of ever-blessed memor}-, 
in my behalf, and, by your intercession I had 
a large share of her princely bounty ; and, no 
doubt, I should have had more, if England had 
longer enjoy'd her. And now, my lord, 1 humbly 
b<»g your lordship's favour, not for this play, but 
myself; at least that I may have leave thus 
publicly to honour myself, with the title of, — My 
liOiU), your Lordship's most humble and most 
thankful servant, 

John Crowne. 
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TUK EPISTLE TO THE READER, 



I cannot blauio the world for atjy nnkindiieiA I 
receive from it; I seltloui make any court to it, 
And I liave 80 much affected retirement and soli- 
tude, that a writing uf mine, tike an inscription uu 
awftll, at fielehazzar's feast, comes from an iinsfcu 
scribe, And the judgment pnst on Belsiiazzar, aiul 
my Emperor is in some measure the same ; Tlmn 
art weifjh'd in the baluna:, and ajl fouwl tito lu/lil. 
Many say, there is more levity in thn character of 
this Emperor than suits with the dignity of an 
great a Prince, and the gravity of tragedy. But 
with what does the Emperor sport himself 1 with 
t)ie Iionour of women, the fortune and lives of men, 
and the ruin of nations. And I thought there was 
so much good nature among niAukind, that specta- 
tors would have trembled, when they saw Kingit 
and Kingdoms forc'd to yield up their righta, re- 
ligions, laws, and gods, to the lusts and frenzies of 
a young fantastical tyrant, and all the world at the 
di^lKisal of a mad man. But an' you pleaae, I 
shou'd have shewn a more bejintifut figure ! i^ I 
liave in Valerius, and many ocber characters in 
tliis play. I have also beAUtitied the Emperor's 
character, and all parts of the play, with as umch 
good sense and poetry as are in auy of my writ- 
ings : For I will comi>nre myself only with myself. 
And few of my contemporaries have pleas'd the 
world much more than I have done, both in 
tragedy and comedy. But many say the play 
wants plot ; I confess, I think it does. I liave put 
little more into tlie play than what I found taken 
out of History. All tlie characters and most of the 
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events in the play I have taken out of history 
/ and I have made as lively images of what I fount 

^f there, as I believe can be done by any man. Thi 

was unknown, it seems, to a great part of mj 
audience, therefore they condemned the characte 
of Vitellius ; his flattery to the Emperor and court 
ship to the Empress : particularly, his begging i 
sandal of hers, as a reward for his services, and 
when he had it, his carrying it in his bosom, anc 
sometimes kissing it. This was a compliment hi 
made to Messalina, the belov'd lewd wife of tin 
Emperor Claudius. By his flattery and addresaei 
in the reigns of three or four bloody tyrants, h< 
kept himself not only safe and whole, bat raised 
his fortunes to such a height, that his son Aulm 
', Vitellius, who had not one good quality, came U 

be Emj>eror of Romt». I thought most gentlemen 

r had moi-e skill in history', poetry, courtship, an<l 

iiddress to greatness than I j>erceive they have. 
But 1 will not further di8]>lease by contending. 1 
confess, 1 wrote this play when I was under great 
disonler, not in mind. For I never lov*d much 
any i>art of this world, but a friend, and merit in 
a friend or enemy. 1 never sought more than the 

r bare conveniencies of life. But want of health 

makes life it'^elf an inconvenience. I have for 
some few years been disorder'd with a distemper, 
which seated itself in my head, threatned me with 
an epil«'j)sy, and frecjuently took from me not only 
all sense, l)ut almost all signs of life, and in my 
inter^'als I wrote this play. Therefore if it have 
any wit or poetry in it, 1 wonder how they canif 
there. But many of the first rank, both for quality 
and understanding, have said they were pleasecl 
with it, and then»fore 1 value it. Now I will sai 
one wonl in defence of my morals. 
I cannot but take notice of some lines I hav< 
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reiul in the preface to the Poem call'd Kuia; Anluir.* 
where the world is told, that all who have writteu 
before the author of the MoumiDg-Bride may be 
asliam'd, since, for want of a genius, they have de- 
pended on bawdy for their success on tlie stage. 
I much commend that gentleman's design of re- 
forming the stage from obscenity, immorality, anil 
profaneneJiS ; but I wish tie had taken more care ut 
his pen: I mean not in his poem. I will not 
quarrel with that, if it gave me eaiise. In my 
notes on a play call'd the Empress of Morocco, I 
call 'em mine because above three jiarts of four 
were written by me, I gave veut to more ill-nature 
in me than I will do again. But 1 am sorry that 
the learned author of King Arthur, who labours sii 
commeudably for virtue and morality in plays, 
should set an ill example, and injure truth ami 
the reputation of his brethren. Many of my 
playa have been very successful, and yet clean. Sir 
Courtly Nice was as fortunate a comedy as has 
been written in tliis age ; and Sir Courtly is as nice 
and clean in his conversation as his diet and 
drcfts. And surly, though he affects ill manners 
in everjlhing else, is not guilty of obscene talk. I 
have talteu, I confess, in otiier plays of mine into 
a worse fault. I have, in my Jeriisalems, made 
too beautiful an image of an Atheist ; and Atheism 
appears too reasonable and lovely. I am sorr}' 
there should be any thing under my hand lu de- 
fence of such a false, pernicious, and detestable an 
opinion. Some endeavour to clear me of the giiilt. 
and wou'J persuade the world they were wr.ilen 

by a noble and excellent wit, the late E. of K . 

But they were printed long before my Lord dieil 
his Loi-dship in liis poem, call'd the Sessions of 
Poet« cliarges me not with theft, but my sceiiea 

■ By Sir Kichsn) Bluafanore. 

VOU 4. 23 
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with dulness and want of wit, and poetry, which 
he wou'd not have done if they had been his own. 
But since there is too much Atheism in thoee 
plays, I am content they shou'd be thought not 
mine, or not good. I had rather have no wit, no 
being, than employ any part of it against him that 
gave it. 




spoken by Mb Poweu,, who acted tlie Emj'er&i: 

So mad a tyrant's part I act to-day. 

That you will think Uim mad who wrote the play. 

Id comick humours he takes most delight, 

And yet he rants in tragedy to-night, 

Aud strives to give diversion for an hour, 

With a young prince, mad with excess of powur. 

He had that mighty power you all desire ; 

Power you all love an<I labour to acquire, 

Some have desir'd a French invasion here. 

For under them they hop'd to domineer : 

But, oh ! shou'd France this nobler realm subdue, 

Ev'ry dragoon wou'd be a Csesar too. 

Poor rogues, who for three-half-pence sell their 

lives, 
Wou'd lord it o'er your lands, yourselves, yotii 

What wretched slav'ry is we shew to-day, 

'Tia well you only see it in a play : 

Thanks to the brave, who weU deserve their pay. 

Some gentle pity we have hopes to move 

By the misfortunes of sweet virtuous love. 

The nicest lady need not blush to-day, 

At least, at what the women do or say. 

Chaste all the beauties are they represent. 

Their loves are conjugal or innocent 

We are young actors ; yet we hope to please 

By acting love, for love with youth agrees. 

You love the actors, who have pleas'd you long ; 

But th' images of Love shou'd all be young. 
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Scene, fu Imperiai Palace in Rome. 

Enfrr, at several doors, Valerius Asuticcs, tii,<l 
Annius Minutianus. 

J-'al. A. My uoble Lord Minutianus 1 
I'm glad to aee so good a man alive. 
And wonder at it ; for, as the times are, 
Wljen any good great man has a new day. 
He has new life, at least a new reprieve ; 
For by the Emperor he's decreed to die. 

An. M. Indeed, my lord, ev'ry new day to me 
Seems a new pleaang shining prodigy : 
I lift my eyes with wonder at the sun, 
Nor look to se* him more when day is done ; 
And when night comes, I am a-while afraid 
I'm not alive, but in the infernal shade. 

I'id. A. Csesar has broke the fortunes, and the 

Of half the world ; men are hut half alive. 

An. M. Sometimes yonr lordship gives utir 
hearts some hope, 
But tlien your league with Csesar frightens us. 

Val. A. Oh ! two proud men to friendship ne'er 

You may as well two lofty minmtaiiis join. 
If close in league Ccesar and 1 iip|>ear, 
It is because you do not see us near. 
So when imperfectly remotely aeeu. 
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Two iDountainB on each other Beem to lean ; 
Approach them near, yoy'U find them wondi 

wide, 
Int'rest and nature do the great divide : 
Pride is a friendless vice, and foe to pride, 
I've had success in war, and got renown ; 
And Oeesar hates all glory but bis own. 

EJiUr CassiUS Chkilsa vieinnp kimstlf in 

looking-glass. 
Why, how now, Cassius 1 

Co. CA, My most noble lord ! 

/'oi, A. Examining thy figure in a glass 1 
That glass is a dissembler, Cassius. 
Thuu wouldst not love it if it told thee truth. 
For then the shadow on that dial shewn, 
Would kt Lhee know thy sun is going down : 
Th'art in thy fall, witness thy falling hair. 
Yet thou wonld'st pass for yonng with all the 8 
Oh, Gassius ! thou hast wandci^d far &om youtbtS 
And thy young dress tells scandalous untruth ; 
That th'ait in heart a Hector, who wou'd guess, i 
Whilst th'art a wanton Paris in thy dress ; ' 

Paris was not accoutred with such art. 
Thy habit is a libel on thy heart. 

J4n. At. Oh I but a manly daring soul lurks dee]> 
Under this gentle lady-tike outside. 
Which Cresar takes a pleasure to deride. 

rnj. A. Nay, Ciesar ought to spare him, you'll 
allow, , 
Cicsar'fl grave only in his frowning brow : 
He folds his brow in frowns ; had he his wil" 
Basilisk like he'd with his aspect kill. 
fiut this fierce monarch, in unmanly dress, 
la oft extravagant to mad excess. 
His robes, like chrystal waves, around him fl 
At once his limbs and lusts they lewdly she^ 
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His only coverings, in his wild attire, 
Are blading gems, which make him seem o' fire. 
His wrist in bracelets far outshine the stars ; 
You'd think them comets, and fear plagues and wars. 
An. M. Ay, and his sandals powder'd o'er with 

Exceed in splendour regal diadems. 

Val. A. Tliey are bo wondrous soft, and easy 
too. 
He feels the ground no more than if he flew. 

CVi. Ch. Dresses are polities of love ; he's wise. 
And steals to hearts of ladies, through their eyes. 

Vol. A. Were Cassius led to die he'd die well 
dress'd, 
To leave a dart in ev'ry lady's breast ; 
And to his death he'd gracefully advance. 
As if he only led a solemn dance. 
And loss of hfe shall grieve him more, he'll own, 
Than loss of love ; the dead are lov'd by none. 

Ca. Ch. No, from dead lovers living beauties fly, 
And soon let all remembrance of them dia 
Our images for years in marble stay ; 
Our images in hearts scarce last a day, 

Vai. A. Well, Cassius, though you soft and frail 
appear, 
Cassius is hardy, valiant, and sincere : 
Calm to a friend, a tempest to a foe, 
With his hand active, though in speech he's slow. 
He fl^'hts as if he had a thousand lives, 
But for preferment modestly he strives. 
In court he yields, in danger leads the way ; 
Wins, yet can scarce be said to gain the day. 
Of speech he's sparing, lib'ral of his blood ; 
To all, but to himself, he's just and good. 

Ca. Ch. This from your lordship 1 1 am ovcqmid 
For all I've done. 

Val. A. No, there are great arrears 



Due to thy fortune, and thy honour Ijoth. 
Injur'd by Ctegar. 

Cu. Ch. I am wonnde<l by him 
In a more tender part, my conscience ; 
He often forces me to ruin those, 
^^'hom l am bound in conscience to defend.' 
Tlie fortunes, nay, the flesh I'm forc'd to rend 
Of those who have no faults but wealth or power : 
And thus myself I torture ev'ry hour. 
For all the miseries I impose, I feel ; 
And my heart bleeds when guiltless blood I sptlU 
liurause I faintly act this cruel part, 
Cwsar is pleas'd to say I want a heart, 
And has my tenderness in great disdain ; 
He thinks I'm not a man, because humane. 

I'ltl. A. Nay, Ciesar counts humauity a c 
Well, Cassiua, you may have redress in lime. 

Itiei'enil go over the doge, amying robesmui croay 
lold a foolish ostentatious show 
Of n>be« and crowns, won in the German war ; 
Not by the valour of the Emperor. 
He never stoops in persou to subdue, 
He tiglitfi by proxy, as great princes woo. 
He dares not look on war ; a-while ago. 
He march'd towards war, and made a noise and 

Which through the German woikIs a horror spread. 
The hasty Rliine to sea more swiftly tied. 
He had two armies. 

fa. C/t. No, my lord, but one. 

Vnl. A. Yes, Cassius, I led gallant men, and 
Geesar 
A flying camp of ranting concubines. 
Who flam'd, and gave a lustre to the day ; 
No meteors were so bright or hot as they. 

Can. Ch. Ay, but my lord, these falling t 
'tis known. 
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Though briglit aloft, are jellies when they're dowu. 

J'(tl. A. That you have oftea fouud; now what 
became 
Of this bravado, and attempt on fame } 
It ilwindled to a farce, and foolish Hcen« ; 
Fur his light-horse, lii^ht concubines I mean. 
With Ciesar in their head began to fly. 
On the first news the enemy drew nigh. 
Ti» look on a brave foe they durst not atay, 
The German trumpets blew them all away. 

Aa. M. Tbey have some wounds I'm told. 

Viii. A. In fame they have. 
And scratches which the quick-set hedges gave. 
Ttesar ia often prancing on the road 
Tij war, but long e'er danger is abroad. 
Like a hot early spring he oft sets forth, 
Not to enrich, adorn, but blast the earth ; 
Whilst eweet young beauties, in their lovely May, 
Like blossoms round him blow, but far more gay 
And when approaching dangers rudely threat 
The splendid prince, he and his buds retreat ; 
He wisely keeps in war a regal state, 
Makes danger from himself at distance wait. 
But with stiff iirido enters an empty town 
His troops have won, and assumes their renown, 

t.'a. cL Second-hand glory appears somewhat 

Vitl. A. Seconddiand clothes he may as proudly 
wejir. 
With all their laurels then a prince is crown'd, 
Who ne'er saw light, nor felt a noble wound. 
^^'^ounds he has had, but they were all behind, 
For yet bis face danger cou'd never find ; 
But he'll triumph in person o'er the bold. 
For victories he never durst behold. 
Now in triumphal pomp be enters Rome, 
Leading those chain'd he durst not overcome 
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And now who dares but in a look betny 
The least contempt of this illustrious day. 
Sacred to th' honour of th' imperial swcird. 
And the vast pride of our vain-^orious lord f 

An, M, You of his pride and vanity complain ; 
Oh 1 wou'd to heaven he were only vain. 
But he has vices I abhor to name ; 
They cover me vrith everlasting shamei 
His sisters were all wonderfulfy fair ; 
Part of that beauty I desired to share. 
The youngest then seem'd to have ev'ry grace ; 
Her beauty gave a lustre to her race. 
I humbly be^d his leave for an address. 
And angiy heaven curs'd me with success. 
I got his sister, and let that suffice 
To express all the pkgues hell can devise. 
By Heavens, he whor'd her on the bridid night ; 
kay, which is more, he whor'd her in my sight. 

yal. A, She was his sister I may safely swear ; 
No race besides affords so lewd a pair. 

Enter Yiteluus sad and drooping. 

I pity this great man, in war he*s brave, 
In court he is a cautious fawning slave. 

Cos. Ch, He views the ground with a dejecte<l 

eye. 
Val, A. And with good reason he expects to 

die. 
An. M. For what offence 1 He has ruled Syria 
well, 
And humbled haughty kings who durst rebel. 
As fame reports. 

Fal, A. Court deeps but few can sound ; 
Tyrants and priests in mysteries abound. 
Perhaps their arts will not the light endure. 
They strike most awe, like temples, when obscure. 
This sad and thoughtful hero let's approach. 




Try if his painful wounds will bear the toucb. 

My Lord Vitellius, you seem full of care. 

And out of Asia bring a cloudy air, 

Which weighs your eye-lids down ; what shou'd it 

Your fortunes have been Bmiling and serene. 
And yet you sigh as if your heart wou'd break. 

Fit. My lord, I'm bruia'd, I have scarce strength 
to speak, 
I've had a fall, which makes my vitals bleed. 
I fell &om heaven. 

Fal. That's a high fall indeed. 

Fit. From C«sa?8 favour. [He Ixncs I'/ir. 

Fal. A. Why d'^e bend so lowt 

S'il. To CffiSar's image in my thoughts I bow. 

[He always boics tchsn he namen Vitmr. 
I honour my own thoughts when Ctesar's there, 
And when he's nara'd, I reverence the air, 
And lowly towards the awful sound incline ; 
The air is then, methinks, a holy shrine. 

Fal. A. Your prudent, courtly temper, I 
commend, 
But I had rather make proud monarchs bend, 
And with crown'd victims ray devotions pay ; 
So I wou'd worship Csesar ev'ry day, 
And now bring princes to adore his throne. 
Uiesar's my prince — 

FU. And God. 

Fal. A. well, that I own. 
To Cnsar I'll not grudge a pompous word ; 
And how he pleases he shall be ador'd. \8kouU. 

FU. These shouts tell joyful news that Ctesar's 
nigh; 
Oh ! I've his glorious person in my eye. 
His glitt'ring chariot is of beaten gold ; 
But in himself 1 nature's pomp behold. 
The bounteous monarch, as he rides along, 
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Raiiis silver shoVrs on the admiring throng. 
Fal. A, Bribes to the rabble ; that a Prince so 

proud \ Aside to An. M. 

Shou d stoop to purchase flattery from the crowd ; 
From all bold foes, but flatterers, he flies ; 
Flattery is a part of his high luxuries, 
And none can be too fulsome for his taste ; 
Thus ¥rit, and gold, and blood, we vainly waste. 
An. M, Home pours into the court a dazzling 

crowd, 
With an illustrious stream *tis overflow'd. 
I dare not shew myself in Csesar's sight ; 
My lords, farewell ! may fortune do you right. [£V. 

Enter Caligula, Cesonia, Attendants, Guards. — 
Valerius and Viteluus retire at a distance, 
Cassius Gheilea mingles with the Guard, 

( Vs. Welcome to Home once more, my Mars, my 
.fove ; 
Welcome from war, to luxury and love. 
Well, I am pleas'd to find they've taken care 
To fill the palace with a fragrant air. 

Cal. 1 have bestowed more odours on thes*» 
rooms, 
Thau wou'd, I think, perfume a thousand tomUs. 

GVa\ Sir, why do you name tombs ? 

Cal. Does it become 
A heroine to startle at a tomb 1 

Cc^s. Nay, I cou'd dwell with pleasure on the 
graves 
Of CsBsar's foes, or his rebellious slaves. 
I've a nice nostril, with rich i)erfumes fed, 
The least offensive vapour strikes me dead, 
I can endure no sweets but what excel ; 
Yet of dead enemies I like the smell. 

Cal. Welly if dead enemies can entertain. 
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TlioH liasl been gratity'd this last campaign. 

Ll^al. comes forward, and bmrs Imi^. 
ave Valerius 1 
Val. A. What you please ; 
I am attending, sir, on your decrees. 

[i'U. conus farvMrd, bows Imp, then covers his litud 
and fare mlh his robe, turns round, thrn 
prostrates himself on the ground. 
Vit. Ctesar, victorious, (jracious, pious, wise. 
The noblest pleaaure of our thoughts and eyes ; 
Scourge of the proud, relief of all the oppreBs'il ; 
Ciesar, of gods the greatest and the best. 
At Ceesar'a feet I humbly prostrate lie, 
To live his vassal, or his victim die. 
But I wou'd live, if that miglit be allowM, 
To pay those oFrings I've to Ctesar vow'il ; 
Those divine honours are to Oceaar due, 
The only god that stoops to liiiman view. 

Ces. Sir, in no mortal all perfections dwell, 
They've both been faulty, but they've both done we 11. 
That lord in Germany has battles won ; 

[Pfmiinglo Vui 
This made the Parthian King leave Babylon, 

[Pointi^ to 111. 
Cross Itis Euphrates, and his swelling pride, 
To [lay those honours he till then denied, 
Ctesar's divine protection to implore, 
His eagles and nis images adore. 

I'it. Madam, the glory wholly I disclaim, 
To Casar's divine genius be the fame. 

Ces. Let them once more in CiedJir's favour rise, 
For all that honour him I highly prize. 

Cul. Thy will is irresistible, like fate ; 
What makes me love thee at so mail a rate 1 
Live both in the commands you had before ; 
Now is there any thing you wou'd have more ) 

[fit. rises and Imtn loir. 
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ViL To kiss your sacred feet we beg yonr leave. 

tCcU, offers hisfooi wUh scorn, 
le bounty we receive. 
Vol. A, We must give thanks for sach afl&onts 
as these ; 
And proudly humbling us below our knees. [Agid^. 

\Botk loss the EmpfTOf's sandaL 
VU, Oh ! how the world is with an Emp'ror 
blest ; 
May I presume to make one more request t 
Cal. What is it 1 speak ! 
VU, The honour, sir, to kiss 
Th* Empress's sandal ; — but 'tis too much bliss. 
Alas ! I am afraid, I've been too bold. 

Cal. Lucius, your lips are common, I am told ; 
Oft to the sandals of the fair vou bend. 
And to your joys from those low stairs ascend. 

VU, Light, sir, is common, so is vital air. 
And often kiss the sandals of the fair. 

Cal, Well, Lucius, I am in good humour now. 
And the great honour you have begg'd bestow. 
Let them adore you, madam, at your feet. 

VU. Oh 1 bounteous prince ! 
Oh ! Empress ! heavenly sweet 

[He kisses the Empresses sandal ; so does Vol. 
Cal. Come, you wou'd try my bounty once 
again; 
Speak boldly, man, Fm in the giving vein. 

VU. I'd beg the shell of that delicious fruit, 
A sandal sweetened by that beauteous foot. 

Cal, Go fetch him one with speed. [JBxU a lady. 
VU, Transporting joy ! 
For such a gracious god, who would not die t 

[The lady enters, and gives VU, a sandaL 
Oh ! 'twill recal my youth, perfume my breath. 
Restore my health when I am sick to death. 
Nay, when I'm dead, make life in me return ; 
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I ehftll, to kiss it, leap out of my urn. 

C'll. I once look'd round me as I passM along. 
And near me I obeerVd a mutt'ring throng, 
And in their looka saw discontent appear, 
Which gnidg'd ray pomp, as if it coat too dear. 
Do not they know, thai Caesar cannot brook 
The least offence, but in a word or lookt 
They who will live, must not with Ciesar striv(>. 
Or dare to let me know they are alive, 
Till my commands enliven, and inspire. 
And warm their bosoms, like Promethian fire, 
Bome to amazing insolence is grown ; 
No doubt, one spirit runs through all the town. 
Since Kome has but one proud rebellious soul, 
Which dares presume my pleasures to control. 
And in my pomp give me a secret check, 
Wou'd to the gods all Kome had but one neck. 
That I might cut off millions at a blow ; 
Chenea, fling 'em to my lions, go. 

Cos. V. Whom shall I fling 1 

Cai. The rogues I nnm'd of late ; 
I'll silence villains who presume to prate, 

Can. C. Sir, on my knees 

Cat. 1 know thou art a&aid ; 
Fear not the stubborn rogues, thou shalt have aiiL 
Besides they are in fetters. 

Cos. C. So am I. 
Sir, from arm'd enemies I wou'd not fly ; 
But from obeying such severe commands. 
Humanity and pity bind my hands. 

Cai. Hast tliou humanity, thou fearful slave I 
No, thou art not a man, because not brave. 

I'td. A. Sir, I have found him brave. 

Cid. So have not I, 
The coward dares m>t sec another die ; 
When I have forc'd him to strike off a head. 
The executed wretch look'd not so dead. 
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B<goiieI [Exit Cassivs CL 

ral. A, Forgive me, sir, if I am bold. 
And the dark tlioughts of mutt'ring Rome unfold. 
Sir, you engage in wars, which cost you dear ; 
But, sir, no reasons for those wars appear. 

CaL Must I give reasons, sir, for my decrees I 
I may do what I please, with whom I please. 
Perhaps I bum proud towns, and slaughter men, 
Only to please my humour, sir, — what then I 
When wild convulsions divide streams from springs 
Roll hills o'er hills, the rabble o'er their kings ; 
Lift commonwealths to realms, sink realms ti» 

states ; 
What are all these, but gambols of the fates ? 
But to eternal glory I address 
In all my wars, with infinite success. 
I, for my glory, seize on regal crowns ; 
To make my glory blaze, bum wealthy towns. 
The gods for glory, worlds from chaos won : 
Tiie gods for glory, kindled up the sun. 
And set that noble part of heaven o' fire ; 
I'm hourly urg'd by such divine desire. 

Ces. Inglorious princes are but half alive. 
And want a sense worth all the other five. 

Val. A. The pris'ners, sir, whom you havr 
doomed to bleed, 
Have begg'd of me that I woidd intercede. 
Sir, with appeals to Heav'n, they all declare 
They mutter'd nothing, but a loyal prayer 
For blessings on your person and your crown. 
And admiration of your great renown. 

CaL Am I delighted with a fool's applause % 
No more, by Jove, than were I prais'd by daws. 

Val, A. Sir, these men's lives are below vour 
regard, 
Tliey've sent petitions, sir ; shall they be liear<l ? 

CaL Ay, — sing 'em. 



f-'al. A. Sing 'em 1 I've no skill in song : 
I ne'er ho icUf , sir, employ my tongue. 

Ces. Then were I Cieear I would have no ear : 
I wou'd no troublesome petitions hear, 
UnleBs sung to me witli harmonious airs. 

Col. Priests sing, and make an opera of tin-ir 
prayers. 

i-'tU. A. Sir, one thing more, I'm told by com- 
mon fame, 
From empty bowels many murmurs came. 
The last campaign trod aU our harvests down ; 
And all the horses, in, or near the town, 
You press' d, to bring th' imperiaJ treasure home ; 
Therefore the farmers cannot furnish Rome, 
With what supplies they're able to atford ; 
And here our granaries are all devour'd. 
And thus, air, by your wars you grind mankind ; 
But you will let "em have no com to grind. 

Cat. Damn 'era, they're ovei^fed ; the mutt'ritiy 
sounds 
Came from full bowels ; luxury abounds. 
War destroys men, but luxury mankind ; 
At once corrupts the body, and the mind. 
And thus, a just revenge poor brut«i8 receive 
Who die for rogues that deserve not to live. 
Rich knaves wiU engross com to raise the price, 
And starve mankind, to feed their avarice. 
For hannlesa injur'd beasts I've some remorse ; 
But my chief care is for my fav'rite horw. 
That animal is full of noble tire ; 
Go visit him, and how he fares enquire. 

{To P'it. who gm mil. 

Cts. Heaven I how we spoil the plea«nre o' tlu! 
day. 

Col. 'Tia true, my love, but we will soon be gay. 
The falls of nations, which till cowards with fears. 
Shall but like water-fiiUs delight our ears ; 
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And murm'ring subjects shall, like purling sfcreams. 
But lull us deeper in our pleasing dreaniB. 

[ExemU 



Act IL 



Enter Caligtjla, Gesonia, Guards and AUendards. 

Cal, Ware deep in winter, yet methink^ the air 
Has an unnat'ral neat, I cannot bear. 

Ces. Caesar's swift marches have inflam'd his 
veins ; 
He drives with all the spirit that he reigns. 
I wonder not you left me far behind, 
Methought your fiery steeds outran tlie wind ; 
Winds lost their breath in giving Cesar chase : 
His speed seem'd more a rapture than a race. 
When a high mountain shew'd him to my eye, 
I fear*d some goddess snatch'd him to tlie sky ; 
Then from my seat I oft fell cold and pale. 
Till I beheld him flaming in a vale, 
Saw his bright chariot and his glittering train. 
Flying like blazing meteprs o'er the plain. 
His dazzling chariot, though a ponderous mass 
Of solid gold, scarce bent the tender grass. 
I'm apt to think there can no prints be found 
WTiere Caesar drove, his steeds scarce touch'd the 

ground : 
No, sir, provok'd by their own fire and you. 
They ran, rag'd, foam'd ; I thought in clouds you 
flew. 

Cal, I love intemperance in all I do. 
All speed to me but drowsy sloth appears, 
I thought I lingered on the road for years. 
And my dull horses did not run, but creep ; 
I'd have sprung hither at one lofty leap. 
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Had I my will, I wou'd nwge lands and seas 

As flwift as thought ; bhink and be where I please, 

The very minute I begin ay flight, 

I'd pierce all regions, at a start, like light, 

Ces. You'd range all lands, new buaublea to sub- 

For your deurcs the world has not enow : 
And, without toil, you'd give a beauty thace, 
You wou'd but think, think in her embrace, 

Cal. We call men constant, when they're dull 
and tame; 
Thu.s imperfection get« a noble name. 
I have a heat which never cau he cool'd ; 
A spirit in me which can ne'er lje nil'd ; 
It rages whilst 'tis in my bosom pent, 
Nor can a thousand beauties give it vent. 
When I am deluging your arms with bliss. 
You never think me guilty of excess. 
Egypt ifl not more pleas'd with flowing Nile ; 
But if I rove to others arms awhile, 
Of my intemp'rance you complain ^oud : 
Though it be but a momentajy flood. 
You think you have a dreadful dearth in view ; 
Madam, was Cvaiu only made for you i 

Ces. Jove had, no doubt, intentions more divine. 
But Ciesar will not be a moment mine. 
My heart in CieisaT lives, to Csesar grows ; 
Therefore I never have an hour's repoae. 
Beposel His many wand'rings tear my veins. 
And give me wounds which have tormenting pains. 

Cm. You love an Emperor, that I'll not deny ; 
Who, but a Csesar, can your heart supply 
With all the pleasure, wealth, and pow'r it cravcN ) 
Now you have Queens for your domestic slaves. 
And all delights that nature yields in call ; 
Were there more Emp'rors you wou'd love them alL 

Ces. No, sir, of all men, Emp'rors wou'd I shun, 
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They are mysterious, understood by none. 
But this I ^ow, what are so much above 
All Kings on earth, 'tis arrogance to love ; 
And, to my sorrow, I have found it vain. 
For having all things, all things they disdain. 
Csssar is ^eas*d witn beauty, whilst 'tis new. 
And the next hour thinks it not worth his view. 
Awhile Fm graceful in the Emp'ror's thoughts. 
And the next moment seem all over fiiuilts. 
Now I've all beauties, then Fve all decays ; 
Now sudden starts of joy, then sharp always. 
Now I'm in luxury, and then in tears. 
And always shaken with confounding fears. 

Col. Oh 1 my Cesonia, prithee have a care. 
Impose not on me more tnan I can bear. 
This neck is soft, so is not Csesar's heart ; 
This head and neck how easily can I part. 
But though in Cassar thou hast no delight. 
To thy fair self thou art a pleasing sight ; 
And by all eyes thou art with wonder seen : 
Oh ! I am loth to stain so white a skin. 
'Tis pity so much beauty should be lost, 
Thou wilt not be so lovely when a ghost. 

Ces, I find I'm pleasing still in CsBsar's ey«. 
And therefore now I'm very loth to die ; 
No joys in the most sweet Elizian grove — 
Can equal the remains of Ceesar's love. 
With pomp and power I am pleas'd, I own ; 
But Csesar far outshines his glorious throne. 
Were Caesar but my equal, were he lower. 
Had but that graceful person, and no more. 
From all mankind to Caesar's arms I'd lly. 
And think no goddess is so blest as I. 

Col. Oh ! thou art made exactly to my mind. 
Fair to perfection, fond tho' I'm unkind. 
Faithful thou art as the severely chaste. 
And yet as Venus wanton, when embrac'd. 
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1 have a thousand VeDUBea in thee ; 
Once more I love thee to a mad degree. 
New beauties for a moment snatch my eyea, 
And entertain me whilst they're noveltiea, 

Cfs. Ceesar will oft abandon me I know, 
But one hour's love will rich amends bestow. 
I am luxuriouB, freely I confess. 
But Ciesar, Ceeaar is my sovereiga blisa. 
From CfBsar's lips divine ambrosia flows, 
His breath in sweets excels the SjTian rose ; 
And when I have his arms I think I'm dress'd, 
The Queen of heaven has not so rich a vest, 
In Cssar'sarmsin eitacies I lie. 
Like a mad prophetess, entranc'd with joy ; 
Whilst a god fills me all my spirits fly. 

Cal. No, my Cesonia, I must do thee right, 
Thy spirit gives alife to my delight ; 
A livelier beauty Ciesar ne'er enjoy'd, 
Thou bast more life than all thy sex employ'd. 

Ves. Now I am compos'd, and fit for great affairs. 
Your glory must awhile employ my cares. 

Enler Valerius Asiaticus, Lucius VrrEU.as, 
Oh ! come my lord, tho' in this last campaign 
You gave us too much reason to coraplam, 
Tour ser^nce for your faults make great amends ; 
And I rank you among the Emperor's friends. 
Ctd. Tb'art proud, and therefore I think Ca^snr's 

Thy haughty heart can to an Emp'ror bend ; 
My powers by Jove and nature were bestow d, 
By serving me thou serv'at an earthly god. 
Oft senators are of ignoble blood. 
And all their pow'rs the offspring of the crowd ; 
Can thy proud heart endure those men ahou'd reign. 
Whom thou wou'dst scarce admit into thy trniti I 
Will one so brave by cowards be control'd ) 
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And one so rich, let bankrnpta role his gold f 
So wise, to blockheads for adyiee repair. 
In all the great affairs of peace and war ; 
Depend on the reenlt of empty prate. 
And account fools the oracles of Stateu 

Fa/. A, I won'd not be a slave to slaves, 'tis 
true; 
Our senators are solemn slaves to jou. 
If I must serve, on Ctesar I'd depend ; 
For as the ladies, who on Queens attend. 
Are by the world Ladies of honour styl'd, 
Tho* of their honour they have been begail'd. 
So, sir, if honour can to slaves be due. 
They're slaves of honour who are slaves to you. 

L. Fit, Spoke like a nobleman, and ttuoi o* sense ; 
Tis an illustrious thing to serve a Prince 
So great, so glorious, so renown'd, so wise I 
What vassal wou'd not such a glory prize ? 

Fal. A. Wlien he has CaBsar's favour iti pursuit. 
He'll lick the dust beneath the tjrrant's foot. [Aside. 
Caesar's a god, and Caesar says I'm proud ; 
A god knows all the secrets of our blood. 
Therefore, no doubt, I'm ostentatious, vain : 
The characters he gives me 111 maintain ; 
I will be proudly faithful to my trust, 
To all mankind I will be proudly just : 
All danger, sir, I'll haughtily despise, 
To serve you boldly fight, boldly advise. 
Your service to your pleasure I'll prefer, 
And boldly stop you if I think you err. 

Cal. Stop me 1 

Vol. A, By counsel, tho' it cost my head ; 
Even by yourself I will not be misled* 

Cal. Will I be judg'd and govetti'd by my 
slaves ) 

Vol. A, I'll judge, and, if I can. Til rule your 
knaves. 




\ 
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III offer and Tit etiSer no abuse. 

Because I'm ]»vud; pride is of mighty use, 

The affet.'tatiuii uf a nonipous name 

Has oft Ret wits and heroes in a flume ; 

Volumes, and buildings, and dominions wide. 

Are oft the noble monuments of pride. 

C'al. Then I'm your lofty building T H&ve a care, 
This from do other man on earth I'd bear. 
Tliou nd'st thy Emperor, I know not how ; 
Mure than thou dar'st demand I dare bestow. 
Have all a vassal can from [jow'r derive. 
Tbo' th'art tlie boldest, proudest man alive. 

Fii/. A. All this I durst not have presum'd to 

My thanks I'll on your foes in wounds engrave. 

Ces. In serving Csesar rich rewards pro«e<l 
From the mere conscience of the noble deed ; 
But yet ia Ctesar so divinely good. 
He over-pays his warriors for their blood, 
I'm sure, my lord, your recompense is great, 

[To Val A. 
You've rubies for your blood, and pearls for sweat ; 
V'ave provinces for all tlie fields /ave won. 
And reahna for all the Kingn you have undone. 

L. VU. Higher rewards than these my serrio! 
meets, 
This province, madnm, 'tis all over sweets. 

[He lakei /ml of hig bosom tin Empra^t tafuial. 
Here dwelt a fool, a wonder of its kind. 
And left a thoasand fntgancies behind. 

Cat. How false are men both in their heads and 

And there ia falsehood in all trades and arts. 
Lswyera deceive their clients by false law ; 
Priests, by false gods, keep all the world in awe. 
Dy their false tongues such tlatt'ring knavt^i are 
rais'd [ 
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For their false wit scribblers by fools are prais'd. 
Whores, by false beauty, Yenuses appc^ar ; 
Hectoring faux-braves o'er cowards domineer : 
Look round the world what shall we find aincere f 

Ces, The senate, sir, attend. 

Col. Well, let them wait. 
How dare you, in my ear, name what I hate 1 
ril have no guardians, Tm at age to reign ; 
What my birth gave my courage shall maintain. 
I will endure no partners in my throne, 
rU govern as I please, and rule alone. 
Do not I trample Kings beneath my feet 1 
Will Gsesar then let his own slaves be great 1 
Caesar shall be the only sovereign lord, 
And senate be a vain and useless word ; 
And therefore wholly laid aside, ere long. 
Amongst the rubbish of the Koman tongue. 

Val, A. Then will the name of Emp'ror be 
low ; 
Sir, your throne stands on golden columns now. 
On men who are by birth and fortune great ; 
Wou'd you be King of beggars, fix your seat 
On a vile dunghill, on the dirty crowd 1 
This by your friends can never be allow'd. 
Sir, your mistakes are your most dang'rous f<>es. 
And for your service Til yourself oppose. 
And in the face of any danger fly ; 
You have not a more faithful friend than I : 
Compared with Csesar's service, how I slight 
Danger and death I've often shewed in fight. 

Ces, Cherish him, Caesar. 

Col, Well, let quarrels cease ; 
Th'ast a great genius both in war and peace. 
But love not, if th'art one of Caesar's friends, 
A senate ; for the very name offends. 
But call them in, for they shall quickly know %■ 
I have a farther quarrel with them now. 



EjUer the Consuls ami Senate. 
Whea Ciesar by a triumph honour'd Rome, 
How durst you tarry sullenly at home, 
As if my victories you proudly scom'd. 
Or thought them curses, And in darkness moum'd ? 

Fal. A, Who dares reply 1 for to tliis raving 
Prince 
What can be said that will not give offence 1 

[Aside. 

Cm. The honour, sir, we humbly did implore 
To fill your triumphs, to be triumph'd o'er. 
To be led captives ; but we beg in vain. 
Our great devotion met your high disdain. 

Cal. 'Tis true, X scorn all honours you bestow. 
And you resent th' affront ; ha I is it so 1 

Con. That were presumptuous arrogance indeed ! 
Sir, with united hearts, we've all decreed 
The highest honours — 

Cal. How} dare you pretend 
To grant me honours 1 Honour must descend. 

Gott. We humbly beg — 

Cal. You'd beg me for a fool ; 
Beg me to own you have sovereign rule : 
By this decree you saucily invade 
Imperial power, imperial glory shade. 
Affronts from his own slaves, will Ciesar bear 1 
Refuse, or grant me honours, if you dare. 

Con. My errors wrong the senate I perceive ; 
To shew our love we humbly beg your leave. 

Cal. Your lovet mankind is envious, vuin, and 

Love nothing that's above them, bad or gooil. 
You hate a Prince, unless he'll tamely bear 
Partners in power ; let senates have a share. 
Where laws, and domineering senates reign. 
Princes are slaves in purple, slaves in grain ; 
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Sword bearers to a many-headed lord, 

I mean the crowd, and weak upon rea)rd ; 

For ev'ry law, made by the state, impUefl^ 

That Princes are defective, aenatee wise. 

Such deroi-Kings have half your hearts, no mare, 

While they have any share of sovereign power ; 

But if a Prince entirely quits his throne. 

He's lov^d by all, because he's fear*d by none. 

The votes of senators, tho' ne'er so greats 

Shall but like echoes my commands repeat ; 

So forests may advise and utter law. 

L, Vit. The wisest monarch the ran ever saw. 

Col, Fear me, I care not how I am ablior'd. 
Your hearts I'll have ; with my imperial swoitl 
I'll rip 'em from your breasts, when I think good : 
In short, I'll have your duty, or your blood. 
This you all know, and therefore you'll obey ; 
Fear is the parent of all sovereign sway. 

Vol. A, Sir, with triumphant pomp, to court 
they've ] nought 
Your image wrought in gold ; is that a fanlt t 

Cal. My image may have faults, the gold has 
none ; 
Tis th' only faultless thing below the sun. 

Ces. No, Cjesar, no ; if art has done you right, 
Th' image is faultless ; bring it in my sights 
K Caesar's graces in tlie image shine. 
There is no gold on earth, so rich, so fine. 
This shining shadow 1 would feign behold ; 
This constant shadow fix'd in solid gold. 

Erder PrieMs in procession singing, canying a golden 
image of the Emperor, attended by the ConsuU 
and Senate, 

The Song, sung by the Priests. 

Hail ! mighty Prince, whose loud renown 
O'er ev'ry region flies ; 




On whom with wonder gods look down, 

Aud gaze with envious eyea, 
Wliom, more thnn hell, all nations fear, 

And more than He-av'n obey ; 
Who o'er-nins kingdoms ev'ry year, 

With Jove has equal sway, 
Wlio ruins realms, enriches graves, 
Makes mighty Kings of humble slaves. 

And slaves of mighty Kings ; 



His 



h all devotion s 



Oar bloody wars are ended ; 

The sword ia now 

But worn for show j 
And the stubborn bow unbended. 
Our hours of ease and leisure, 
We'll give to pomp and pleasure, 
And songs in praise of Ctesar, 
Who war with glorj' ended. 

The sword is now 

But worn for show : 
And the stubborn bow unl*nde<I. 

Now peace begins to heal our wounds. 

And all our wants repair ; 
We'll plough the sea^, and plough our grounds, 

And plouj^h the tempting fair. 
Our lofty low'rs shall scale the sky, 
Our wealth unboundtxl, like our joy, 

Shall fly more free tlian air. . 

Our wars are done. 
And the world is won, 

So now farewell to care. [EreurU cmimt 
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Act III. 
The Scene continues. 
Enter Valerius Asiaticus, Annius Minutianvs. 

An. M. Csesar triumphs, and is by Rome ador*d, 
For battles won by your victorious sword. 

Vol. A. Tis true, to triumphs he has small pre- 
tence; 
But wou*d /ave me proudly out-brave my Prince, 
And boast I won those fields he durst not see % 
This wou'd be fatal sauciness in me. 
Soldiers in fight their courage shou'd display ; 
They have a triumph when they win the day. 
Let them be brave against the bold and great, 
But humble to all those beneath their feet. 

An. M. A gen'rous thought. 

Vol. A. In most triumphal shows, 
A conquering coxcomb o'er a beaten crows. 
The fopp*ry in the hero then appears, 
The lion's couched, the ass pricks up his ears. 
Vain ostentation does too oft enslave 
The leam'd, the wise, the mighty, and the brave. 
The man of learning no content can reap 
From all his knowledge, till he spreads the heap. 
And ^eat applause and admiration gains ; 
For that poor chaff, how he will thrash his brains ! 
He is in throes before, but then he's eas'd ; 
When he's a public fool he's highly pleas'd. 
For fame vain wits take all their soaring flights ; 
For fame the ostentatious hero fights ; 
For show, with wounds will be embroider'd o er, 
And deeply dyed in his own purple gore. 

An. M. Vain ostentation deforms ev'ry grace ; 




'Tis like a blister in a beauteous fftce. 

yiU. A. 'Tis hard to know whose bminH have 
wider flaws. 
They who sit rattling chains, and plaiting straws, 
Or they who toil only for vain renown, 
To wear in history a paper crown. 
Wliilst Ciusar now for a design so vain 
Takes poets and liistorions in his train. 
How liKe a lunatic this Prince appears, 
Pteas'd because bells hang jingling at his ears I 
Thus he resolves oblivion to subdue ; 
Ay, and the grac«8 of his person too, 
la strong and lively colouring display'd, 
And in bold images shall time invade. 
For this are famous artists kept in pay. 
And art brings forth dead Ctesars ev'ry day ; 
Vou will see all our gardens and alMMles, 
And temples crowded with those silent gods : 
And, for his likeness, he'll sit brooding long. 
With all the pains birds do to hatch their young. 

An. M. Well, this campaign llie Emperor ven- 
tur'd far ; 
I think he march'd to the frontier of war. 

Vul, A. ¥ee, and he bore some little Prlnivs 

Whose fall will give no sound to his renown : 
Their provinces he might with ease o'er-run : 
On my war-horse 1 could have loap'd o'er one. 

An. M. Your lordship is the pillar of his throne ; 
But that's a truth Cfesar disdains to own. 

Val. A, I support Caesar 1 Be not so profane ; 
Cffisar's a god, to him all aid is vain. 

Aji~ M. Who can that impious flattery enilurcl 
His father was a mortal man, I'm sure, 

I'lU. A. His godhead both from chance and nit- 
lure came ; 
'Tis a convention in his sacred frame 
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Of divine atoms ; it was not b^;ot, 

Twas an original and glorioms lot. 

ThuB his atheistic flatterers blaspheme. 

Humoring their hot-brain'd Emperor's wakinj 

dream. 
Vast fortunes bred the frency, I oonfees ; 
Feeble mankind can suffer no exoese ; 
Fortunes too high or low wrack human thought, 
I But fortune only has not been in &ult ; 

The Empress too did her assistance join. 
And often gave him filters in his wine ; 
When this proud folly first began to reign. 
Successes tum'd and drugs diseased his brain. 

Elder Cassius Chkilea. 

'l Cassius, rd rais'd thy fortunes by commands, 

r But thou hast enemies, which hold my bands : 

Howe*er I'll raise thy honour, if I can, 
I do not know a more deserving man. 
; Ca, Ch. In the esteem of such a noble friend. 

My lord, I to an envied height ascend ; 
The Emi)eror'8 pleas'd to call me coward, fool. 
Because he always finds me soft and cool ; 
And always slow in shedding guiltless blood, 
* Caesar may give what titles he thinks good. 

Tve many faults, but boasting is not one ; 
If anything deserving praise Tve done, 
I'm not muclv pleas'd to hear it oft proclaimM ; 
But yet, metl^iuks, I'm loth to be defam'd. 

Vol, A, Oh,' my good lord, I've in this vessel 
found 
Excellent metal, tho' it yields no sound. 
j!j A piece of fine court-furniture, at best ; 

' In war is more than man. 

An, M. So I've been told. 
Vol, A, I've seen barbarians numerous and 
bold, 
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Fly frnin this man, like loctiaU irom a storm ; 

Wonders in war I've seen him "ft perfona : 

But of rough Cassius, after a campugn, 

No marks but iD hia scars and wounds remain. 

Here all his liaae on pleasure he bestowe ; 

He rises late, and rises to repose 

On a soft couch, where wine drowna all hia care ; 

Or on the softer boeonts of the fair. 

Where amorous dalliance, and wanton play. 

Is all the toil in which he wastes the day. 

Cits. C'h. My lord, I love all pleasure nature 
yields ; 
The joya of wanton beds, and bloody fields. 
Perhaps your taste and mine may not a^ree ; 
Whilst I have life, 1 would shake all the tree : 
I'd have wine, women, music, and renown, 
And thus have all my days go sweetly down : 
I would not let one moment run to waste, 
No, nor go off, with an unpleasant taste. 
Fearfiil and melancholy minds prepare 
For their last hours by sacrifice and pray'r. 
Contemplate bones and skulk : but 1 design 
To part with life, over a glass o' wine : 
I'll fill my eyes with beauty ere they close, 
And songs shall lull me to my long repose. 

fui. A. But whilst your time you eagerly be- 
stow 
On the warm aide of life where pleasures grow. 
Men think you not the gallant man you are. 
That all your manhood lies among the fair. 

^». M. So Caisar tliinks, and tramples on his 
brow. 
But Cassius does not seem to feel the blow. 
But is to admiration calm and Uane ; ' 

And all his auger is a lambent flame. 

Cos. Ch. Oh ! no, my lord, I fee! the \\eaA-y 
blowB, 
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Nor have I all the patience you suppose ; 

Tifl true, I keep my painful wounds unseen. 

But wounds, when inwardly they bleed, gangreen. 

Reasons there are why I seem patient now ; 

But I, one day, may let the £mperor know. 

I love not to oppress, or be oppress'd ; 

But every thing is in its season best. 

Man has his hours of sleep, when he's embalm'd 

With that soft unguent, and lies all becalm'd ; 

Trees have their seasons when you'd think them 

dead. 
But Nature finds a time to lift her head. 
And shortly Cassius may his vigour shew. 
And make the world ring with a dreadful blow 
Shall settle regal diadems, which now 
Totter on many a trembling Prince's brow ; 
But all our bonds write in Imperial gore. 
That I m a roan, and Csesar is no more. 

An. M. This sudden lofty flame has made me 

sweat ; 
Oh ! Cassius, worthy of a name so great, 
May'st thou in fame and fortune far exceed 
The renown'd Cassius, who made Julius bleed. 
VaL A, Have I not told the Emperor I'm his 

friend. 
That Ccesar, against Cfiesar, I'll defend % 
That, to increase his Empire and renown 
By wars, which I may honourably own, 
ril in the face of any danger fly ? 
And dost thou hope 1*11 give my self the lie, 
Let Caesar's life be stol'n by base surprise, 
And own my self a villain in disguise 1 
On faith and honour I have fixt my foot ; 
And for that ground with Ciesar TU dispute. 
Perhaps his favour nothing can retain, 
In my own favour I'll to death remain. 

Cas. 0. Docs not your lordship every moment shwl 
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Blood, guilt]esa blood, by gum-diDg Cffisar's bead. 
Fal. A. He's young and fiery, and has a brain 
DUeas'd by drugs, and knaves, the dregs of men. 
All the corruptions of a land repair 
To courts, and fill them irith unwholesome air : 
A monarch with great virtue is endu'd. 
If he appears but moderately good. 
CaBsius, your wrongs are not to me unknown, 
Nor that all nations under Ciesar groan ; 
But I'll to him and all mankind he just. 
Protect his person and oppose his lust. 
I'll Iry by counsel first to stop his course ; 
That failing, I'll to fair and open force. 
In Ciesar's faults, or yours, ril have no share ; 
Secure this Tribune, sir, with utmost care. 

[Becims to an officer oftht Gviml. 

An Officer of the Guard carries off Cassiiis Cher^a 
a prisoner. 

Alt. M. My lord, a noble spirit you display ; 
But yet, my lord, this I must boldly say. 
You feel not Gfesar's faults as thousands do ; 
A decent distance they have kept from you. 
They have not yet approach'd your heart or bead. 
Nor seiz'd your fortune, or defil'd your bed. 

Val.A. My bed 1 

An. M. Your bed, as mine he oft has done ; 
His brutal lust baa oft my bed o'er-run. 
On remote fires with small concern we gaze. 
But we all rise when our own dwellings blaze. 
Had Cffisar and your wife been kind 

Val. A. Been kindl 
No more, I sweat whene'er their names are join'd. 

An. M. You wisely keep har out of Cassiir's 

And in safe privacies engross delight : 
You never suffer her to see the town, 
VOL. 4. 25 
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Aiid thus secure her honour and your own. 

FaL A, My lord, I*d stab her, if she shou'd pre- 
sume 
But to look tVanls, or own she dreamt of Home ! 
Damnation ! She's in court, in this lewd court : 
I pray, my lord, for your own sake retire. 
Of my domestic troubles take no share. 
You have enow, and more than you can bear. 

lExU An. M. 

Enter JuLiA, attended. 

Why, how now, madam, am I disobey'd 1 
What has allur\l you from your secret shade 
To Home, where ev'ry vice has open sway ; 
Kevells and rages in the sight of day 1 

Jul. My lord, I'm overjoyed with your renown ; 
Sj)oil not my pleasure with an angry frown. 
Why do you look with such a threatening brow t 
My lord, you are not in a battle now. 

Vul.A. I'm in worse danger, as I've cause to 
fear, 
For you expose my life, and honour here. 
If o'er you come in ravenous Ca?sar*s eye, 
Your beauty *11 be devoured, and I shall die. 

Jul. I'll guard my self. 

/'«/. A. I'll not ti*ust your defence ; 
ril hurry you a hundred leagues from hence. 
Your beauty shall not flourish in report ; 
I'll furl that banner up, remote from court. 
Shall I display vour t<'mpting white and red. 
And challenge Ca\sar to invade my bed : 
Provoke the proud adulterer to my couch. 
And be procurer to my own reproach ? 

J?//. You have confin'd me till I wished to die : 
Th* unborn have as much joy in life as I. 

Val. A. C»sar and you I labour'd to divide • 
But, shame and ruin, what have I denied 1 




I, out of love, confin'd yon to a seat, 

I do not thir.k Eliziuin is so Bweet. 

I kept you a luxurious court at home : 

You ha<l the pnmp, without the crimes o' Rome. 

Had reason rui'd you I had pleas'd your mind, 

But reason is no part of womankind. 

Your lusts and vanities no bounds admit, 

You're moderate in nothing bat your wit. 

J^ii. This picture of our sex not much allures, 
Now I'll endeavour to delineate yours : 
Our follies are akin, but yours are gross, 
jVnd ours from beauty have a pleasing glosa. 
Your fop is hut our ape, he paints the face, 
An<l acts our fool without her charming grace. 
Both sexes vex the world with noise and prate. 
But we confound a street, and you a state ; 
Our fools but seldom write ; your sex is stor'd 
With fools, who will be coxcombs on record. 
And their impertinence through ages spread ; 
Your scolds in books wrangle alive, and dead. 
Fighting all women, and most men, abhor ; 
But wumea cowards have wit to keep from war. 
Your mighty tyrant Lords our beauty rules ; 
Your greatest wits are gull'd by female fools. 
I've youth, I've youth, and pleasure I'll enjoy. 
But fear me not, my birth and spirit are high, 
Rather than taint my family I'd die. 

Viii. A. Of Ciesar's wii^kedness I'm most in fi-ar 
Madam, begone, you're in a mad-house here ; 
Nut where a lunatic is held in chains. 
But where a great Imperial madman reigns. 
Who tears the world and lays all nations bare, 
And when he has enjoy'd he strips the fair ; 
Uf his lewd love those are triumphal shews. 
In jovial moods on fav'rites he bestows. 
The beauteous Empr(^ss I have oft by night 
Beheld all naked, tike unclouded light, 
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H*ve often seen in wanton postures spread. 
That brazen beautj' on a golden bed. 

Jvl. Whatever you suppose, ere I'd be food 
To brutal lust, lious shou'd drink my blood. 

Vol. A. Oh ! madaiw, you have virtuos that h 
filighta, 
And rai>es and ni|iinr« are liis high deligLu. 
He lovbE to make all nature feel hia fori;e ; 
Rivers he ravishes, and turns tlieir course ! 
He leveU mountains, elevates the vales, 
O'er waves he rides, and over lands he saili. 
Nay, he builds lofty jialacce on seaa ; 
He scorns the pleasure he can gain with eaae : 
I have been hot, but no one shou'd admits 
In a watch tower to see a blazliij' fire. 
'TJs kindlod up, to lend a needliii light 
To mariners, in dangerous dead of night : 
To tell 'em land Is near, they're cast away, 
Unless they keep aloof to sea, till day : 
For suiJi land ends my jiassion ttam'd aloft, 
But though my words were harsh, my heart ia aoft. 
Now I'll DO more be troublesomely wise ; 
Dwell where thou wilt, with thy own heart adviae. 
Study thy pleasures imd regard not mine ; 
To my own boaom I'll my fears L-onfine. 
But of my fortunes carve thyself thy share, 
1 will lock nothing from thee, but my carv. 

Jul. This gen'rous love I never can requite ; 
In pleasing you I'll place my chief delight ! 
Rome from this moment I renounce, abjure, 
I'll not the menoty of Rome endure. 
Nay, in my presence, no one shall presume 
To mention infamous and vicious Rome. 

ViU. A. Oh! if this town shou'd riglitly ba 
pourtray'd. 
Hell must lend colours, for a dismal shade. 
Climates there are, which burn the natives bla 
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And acorching day appears a fiery lake. 

In a more horrid cliinat« here we dwell, 

For thfy are burnt by Heaven, but we by hell. 

Here boeoms ofl flamu with incestuous fires, 

Aad many sods are brethren to their sires. 

Our Emp'ror haa with high-s|irung baBtartls stor'd ■ 

A thousand beds, and all his sisters whor'd. 

Jitt. Oh ! monster ! 

fai. A. Stay ! he drags thee to his bed. 
And then his fear and envy take my head ; 
None whom be fears will he with life entruBt, 
And nothing that he likes esiapes his lust. 

Jul. My chariot ! — I abhor a court so lewd ; 
Methiuks it has a scent of lust and blood. 
And I ehall sicken, if I louger stay ; 
Therefore this very minute I'll away. 

I'ai A. Canst thou not breathe iu the same fur 
with vicel 
Then thou must quit the world ; th'art over-nice. 
Well, I'll release thee from this dire abode, 
When I've an hour on some affairs bestow'd. 
Then I'll along ; I hurry thee from hencu. 
Only to save thee from lewd violence ; 
Not part with beauty I so highly prize, 
But to secure tliee to my arms and eyes, [Exeunt. 

Thi SCBNK, a vtagnifieerU part u/ Hie paJaee. 

Enter CalioULA, CesONIA, Viteluus, AttendatUs, 

Guiirds. 

Cal. I have been building, madam, since we 

went 
Ces. A palace lofty as the firmament. 
The rooms with wondrous pleasure I behold. 

Cal. And mark the douia 1 the hinges arv of 

gold. 
Cm. If artists, sir, can for the work he found. 
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I'd have the doors yield an hannonious sound. 
As all the Heavens do, whene'er they move. 
And make this ])alace like the seat of Jove. 
WouM thi» were possible to human skilL 

CnL What is imj>ossible to Caesar's iv-ill ? 

J'7/. No, Caesar's genius exalts ev*ry mind. 
Gives a ^reat soul to arts of ev'ry kind. 

Cid. H(»w do those gardens in tliy eye appear t 

Cva. The face of winter now frowns ev'ry where. 

ViL Oh ! madam ! you're the favourite of a god. 
And chann'd all nature, when you came abroad ; 
The rugged winter civilly withdrew, 
And the sweet spring look'd out to gaze on you. 
The zephyrs playeil, and threw the clouds away. 
As dancers strip t^ l)e more light and gay. 

Ces. I wuu'd enrich these gardens, were they 
mine, 
With r(M-ks of diamonds, and soas of wine. 
Here tides of wine shouM daily ebb and flow ; 
The walks with golden <lust and j)earls I'd strew, 
And tlifu I might supixjse on stars I trod. 
As it brmines the C(»nsort of a ijjod. 

CaL Thou shalt have idl the wealth that Natuiv 
vij-lds ; 
These <;anlens shall excel the P^lizian fields, 
Or tile Ilespt'iian groves, so fam'd of old, 
Where all the tnu'S bon* fruit of solid golcl. 
And will that please thee ? Oh I how sits the wind \ 
This golden grove brings Afric to my mind. 
With much impatience 1 exi)ect from thence 
An obelisk of great niagniticence. 
A Avoiider both for stature and extent ; 
Tve for this wonder a sea-wonder sent, 
A sliip which covers half the sea and more, 
And with its burden makes the billows nmr. 

ra. Sir, if the ocean can the burden l>ear, 
'Twill very soon be here, the winds are fair. 
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Cal. They gay that pyramids are regal tombe 
Of mighty Kings, the last retiring-rooms, 
This spacious universe in war o'ercome, 
And laid in ruins, shall be Cieaar's tomb. 

Oes. Be Ciesar'H tomb ) Let me not see the hoiir 
^Vlion lie is entomb'd, 

Cal. We will name tombs no more. 

Ces. Their powers to me wou'd clcBtiiiies resign, 
Eternal shou'd be Creaar's life and mine, 
And all our days be smiling and serene ; 
We wou'd not know what tjares or troubles mean, 

Cal. Well may wo love, I'm sure our souls 
agree; 
Then may thy life be all serenity. 
And that of pleasure thou may'st liave thy fill, 
Command all desar's power, all human skill. 
Now, love, prejiare for Cesar's golden couch ; 
Th' images smdo with hopes of thy approach. 
They blaze with gold, we bum with hot desire ; 
There we shall all appear ! nay, be o' fire. 

Ces. Is the bed newl for I, when I've my 
choice, 
Let nothing but my Csesar touch me twice. 

Cal. It is all new, and so I think art thou ; 
Thou never didst appear so fair as now. 

Cm. Perhaps from joy some colour I derive ; 
But I have drooping beauties I'd revive, 
By tbis day's trouble I've contracted soil ; 
Tliereforo, with Cwsar's leave, I'd bathe a-while. 
From water then, I'll like a Venus rise, 
And in my Caesar's anns dissolve in joys. 

Cat. Water a bath for beauty so divine I 

Cm. Water ennobt'd with the richest wine, 
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e then dissolve au Emperor. 

[Exeunt Cet. and Ladiet. 
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Enter Tastor, 

How now, old splendid knieht ? thy days declin 
But thou resolv'st to make tny evening shine ; 
But all the lustre of thy youth and age. 
Has been from buildings, train, and equipage. 
How dar'st thou have th' ill manners to abstain 
'From war, and honour, in a warlike reign I 

Pas, In youth I serv'd in war ; sir, now Fm ok 
The relic of a man. 

Cal. But wrapp'd in gold. 
Well, what's your business here I 

Pas. With Caesar's leave, 
From Caesar's glory pleasure to receive. 
Also to let my gracious Fmp'ror know 
News, which perhaps some pleasure may bestow ; 
Th' Egyptian wonder is arnVd at last. 

CaL TV obelisk ? A^Tiere 1 

Fas, *Ti8 of a size so vast. 
That, sir, it will let nothing else appear ; 
And, I may say, 'tis almost ev'ryi^here. 
Sir, I believe, no province is so large 
As the great ship that brought this monstrou 

charge. 
I was of late forc'd, on a small design. 
To send to Egypt a young son o' mine ; 
And in this ship he found a passage home. 
Sir, a great nation might have there found room. 

Cal, ril see this vessel, and it's monstroii 
freight ; 
I'll go by sea : prepare my gallies straight ! 
Where is your son 1 

Pas. Without, sir. 

Cal, Call him here ! 

Enter Lepidus. 
Thou venture to the sea 1 I rather fear. 
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Thou hast beeo polishing thy self itwhOe, 
In a sweet bath of milk, and wine, and oil. 
The sea wou'd frighten one so soft as thou. 
Unless 'twas smoother than a lady's brow. 
Where blew the wind 1 

Lep. In th' East, where now it blows. 

Ciil. You mean thro' flute* and trumpets, I sup- 

The ocean was in peace with ev'ry cloud ; 
The winds were only in wind-muaic loud. 
Th'ast found at sea a serene milky way, 
And to those wat«r8 went'st to dance and play, 
As ladies do to Wells, when weather's gay. 
Oh ! thou hadst rather Rome, and all the world 
Shou'd be confounded, than thy hair uncurrd. 
Thou never wou'dat expose to rugged air. 
Rings which allure, and nets whicli catch the fair. 

Lep. Nature, sir, gave me what I value more, 
A great devotion for my Emperor. 
Sir, in that ornament lies all my pride, 
V\Tien Ctesar pleases, any thing beside 
I can with infinite delight resign, 
In duty, only I desire to shine. 

Cut. Well said I 

P'it. A nobler youth I have not seen ; 
I love you, sir, our tempers are akin. 

Cal. The Egyptians highly tiam'd with zeal of 
late. 
For Ctesar's glory does their heat abate. 

Lep. C»8ar 

l^t. When Ceesar's mention'd by your own, 
Or any tongue, pray, sir, bow humbly down ! 

£ep. Egypt with gods is plentifully stor'd, 
But divine Ciesar there is most ador'd. 

[FiL and Lep. boto when Ctrsar i$ Tuim'd. 

fit. Yes, Ciet^ar makes a glorious figure there. 
Therefore that Kingdom greatly I revere ; 
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And often towards that point of Heaven I bend, 
Which canopies that happy holy land. 

[VU. bows tatcard Egvpl. 

Lep. The Alexandrian Jews each moment feel 
Drea<lful effects, sir, of Egyptian zeal. 

CaL And they shall quickly feel my fury too ; 
And so shall ev'ry disobedient Jew. 
Their old dead priests and prophets they prefer 
Above a living, new, young Jupiter ; 
Caesar, I mean. 

Lep. The Egyptian Jews have sent 
A noble agent, learned and eloquent. 
His life is pious, and his conduct sage, 
He's call'd, by some, the Plato of the age. 

Cal. Let's see this second Plato ! 



\^ExU Lep, 



Enter Philo. 



Welcome, sir ! 

You are a loarned philosopher, I'm told. 

Ci>?sar may well admit of your address. 

You have to nature intimate access. 

And are her minister ; you shall be heard. 

For that's a cliaracter deserves regard. 

She is my ])enefiictress, I must own ; 

I had from nature my Imperial crown. 

Nay, more a godhead on me she bestows, 

Or so it is my pleasure to suppose. 

And who will plunder me of what I love ? 

Thunder may easier be siiatch'd from Jove. 

Your nation sj)oils my images, will you 

Assault my high imaginations too ] 

PhiL To such higli arrogance who dares ascend ? 
Sir, with the Egyptians we alone contend : 
We'll not thrust C«sar down, among the low 
Rabble of gods, to which th' Egyptians bow. 
A leek in Egypt is a heavenly Lord ; 
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Cart loads of gods their eardeus can afTord. 
We'll not mix Ctesar with their herds and flocks, 
Tlieir rams and goata ; nor yoke him with an ox ; 
Nor join him with the monet^rs wf their Nile ; 
Nor link him with an ape, a thing most vilo. 
All these are ^ods in the Egyptian crwds ; 
And for refusing this our nation bleeds. 
No age, no sex, the Alexandrians spore : 
Our men they murder, and they force the fair. 

Vai. Juve is a Cieaar in the world above ; 
Caesar is in this lower world a Jove. 
He thunders oft, indeed, and so do I, 
But he keeps always safe within his sky ; 
And, in my reign, quits not his lofty ground : 
He thunders now ; I do not love that sound- 
Why shou'd I shake when I hear thunder roar. 
For I've no fear 1 

Fit. Antipathy, no more. 
Lions are iu disorder, when they hear 
A poor cock crow ; yet lions have no fear. 

Cal. These foolish qualities in men and 1>eaBts 
Are tricks of nature, and her trifling jeata. 
Now will this writing knave liis Prince defame. 
And with unmanly rawanlice blast my name. 
Hew him to pieces, Lictors! — hold — not jet l 
How rendy blocklieads arc to ruin wit ! 
Swine shall not root in such a noble bed, 
Wlience fame may spring to me when 1 am dead. 

PiL What divine clemency does Cwsar show ' 
What say you now ) la ht> a god or no f 

Cal, HSy galleys I will hasten to the port. 
And se« the wonders that mnst grace the Court. 

Ht. A throng of noble youths tlic honour 



lo TOW you, 
(W. Well, let them r 
stream, 



* • they'll row against tlie 
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Men mimt tug hard if they get my 

[Extuni Calipda, rtUUms, AUefkkmU, Gwt 

Elder Lspidus mni Salomb. 

Sai. Mjfather liyes, mj devout pn^ers are hei 
(rood angeU left their Heaven to be his guard. 
The tidings of your daneer reached my ear ; 
Ah, what have I endur'd from tottVing fear t 
Ltp, So much it won'd be cruelty to tell ; 

> A thousand times she in deep swooningg fell 

When sense retum'd grief fiul'd not to revive : 
Ah ! how she moum'd because she was alive. 
And blam*d us all, who forc*d her to retain 
A miserable life, when you were slain, 

; That to deprive her, we unkindly strove^ 

Of happy matyrdom for filial love 1 

Phil. Why wert thou so amaz*d at this report 

j Is danger any news in Caosar's Court 1 

Thou knew'st we to a fiery furnace came. 

This raiding Prince is always in a flame. 

Sleep cools not him, disturbed by dreams he bai 

And when he wakes, his waking dream retoms 

That he*s a god : We pity this diseaae. 

And worship not for gods his imagea, 

If th' images be gods, we shou'd adore 

The men that made them, Uiey are someth: 

more, 
'Tie base-bom godhead, which from man deeoeo 

\ If Cffisar be a god, as he pretends, 

His godhead in creation was disnlay'd, 
He needs no image but the world he made. 
Well, in the shameful Alexandrian nupe. 
Daughter, you had the happiness to soape ; 

^ But m this Court thou'rt in a dangerous plaoe. 

And therefore, always vail thy thoughts and fsc 
l/sp. Ay, madam, here y'are in the face of ain 
Cssar will foroe the fair he cannot win« 
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Sal. Oil ! you have fiU'd my heart with chilling 
fears ! 
To fly from him I'd rush o'fr swords and spears : 
The croaks of ravens, and the shriekd of owts, 
All boding sounds thruaf ning departing eaulB, 
And to the sick approaching deatk proclaim, 
Are not bo dreadful as this tyrant's tutmn. [Exeunt. 
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Elder Lepidus and Salome. 

L»p. Oh, madam, I was in a dreadful fright ; 
Had you appear'd in our youn^ Emperor's sight. 

Sid. Sir, I have no temptations to allure 
So gnmt a Prince, aad, therefore, I'm secure. 

Ltp. Oh I you've all qualities can be de^ir'd ; 
You are by all but by yourself admir'd. 
Y'are to a wonder fair, and yet not vain. 
Your tunocence and fame have not a stain. 
Y^are humble tho' of high extraction sprung ; 
Devout, and grave, and prudeuty tbo' [so] young. 
Like all your father's works your worth is high, 
With great delight perus'd by every eye. 
Oh ! if kind Heaven wou'd grant my heart's re- 

This work shou'd be immortal like the rest. 

So/. This clmrity I thankfully receive ; 
But affairs call me hence, I take my leave. 

Ltp. Affairs 1 no, madam, you are too severe ; 
Why shou'd not you angels sometimes appear 1 
But, angel-like, you with the Heavens converse, 
And with poor mortals will have no commerce. 

Sai. Sir, you oft. talk to me of love. 
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Lep, I do ; 
And shew religion in admiring you. 
If o*er my heart your virtue had no swa3% 
Ah ! what celestial law should I obey ? 
What revelation shou'd not I disdain ; 
What miracle to me not shew'd in vain ? 

Sid. Till joined in faith, our hearts, sir, must 
ioin ; 
Our laws, which many wonders prove di'V'ine, 
From foreign love strictly enclose our race. 
Shou'd I climb o'er those walls to your embrace 
And boldly lay all piety aside, 
You wou*d not, sir, accept me for your bride, 
For to religion shouVl I prove untrue, 
You cou'd not hope I wou'd keep faith with yo 
1 sin if to your love I lend an ear, 
Therefore, in generous charity, forbear. 

Ia'}k Oh I 'tis the nature of a flame to rove. 
My <*yes will in your presence talk oi love. 
My heavy siglis \y\\\ silently complain. 
And own my secret languishings and pain. 

*s'(//. Oh ! 1 m afraid you own your love e 
where, 
And it will reach your angry Emperor's ear. 
Have you contest your love to none 1 

Ia'p. I have ; 
I talk so much of love men think I rave. 
1 mention not your name ; but fair and young. 
Lovely, and love, dwell always on my tongue ; 
And th<'se ser\'e me for every n'ply. 
Some ask wheix* (.\Ysar is — in love — say I ; 
Some ask what new-raisM forces we prepare 
Against the spring : — 1 answer, young and fair. 
Some, if the towns that Caesar took were strong 
I answer, wond'ruus beautiful and young. 

Snl. Oh ! sir ! avoid me, lest I shou'd be won 
And then vou share our fate, and be undone. 
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To CiPBiu-'s imnge we'll not humbly fall ; 
And now hia fury flames arouud us alL 
A horror sits on ev'ry Jtwish brow ; 
Our nation has a frightful aspect now. 
Hir, for my peact?, give your addresses o'er. 
And for your safety never see nie more ! 

Lep. Ah ! cruel doom I and not to be obey'd ; 
Who can live always in a mournful shade t 
Well, tho' your laws and you &il hope deny. 
Sweet maid ! I must love on. 

Sill. Ah ! so must I, [Aside. 

Sir, pray retire, I see my father near ! 
He'll be displeas'd if he shou'd find you here. 

Lep. Since you command, I must, and will with- 

But I hope yet in your dividing law 

To find a pasfiage, where our hearts may meet, 

And have dettghta as innocent as sweet. 

[£x. Lep,, Sal. at gtvertil iLiirs. 

Enier Cauodla, AiifTtdants, Guards. 
Col. I went for a dead miracle of art. 
And a fair living wonder chann'd my heart ; 
A divine beauty ! she exceeds all praise- 
I sent Vitellius for her, and he stays. 
How dares he let my pleasure be delay'd 1 
He knows I'm not of patient metal made. 
Tis dangerous my appetites to jmll, 
Or make them wait a minute when they call. 

Enier CONSULS and Sesatorb, 
What wou'd you have ) 

1 Cvn. Ciesar was pleas'd to send 
His orders to us that we shou'd attend. 

Cal. My Lords, you are all deep in Ceesar's debt. 
For Ciesiu^s wars ; and crimes you oft commit. 

1 Con. Into Courtmysteries we dare not pry ; 
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CsBsar's commands are writ, we know not why. 
In characters, which can be read by none ; 
So into faults we fall to us unknown. 

Cai. You say my characters cannot be read ; 
Our Roman priests and lawyers earn their bread 
By turning laws, and Jupiter's commands^ 
To mystic stuff, no mortal understanda. 
Thus they deceive you, yet you ne'er repine ; 
You are their fools, why shou'd you not be mine ? 

2 Con. Sir, when your will you legibly express, 
We to our duty readily address. 

Col, No ! for my wars, when I exact my doe. 
No streams are louder murmurers than you. 
The world is all my own, 'tis all crown-land : 

1 Teim from Heav'n to hell ; perhaps beyond. 

You live on the estates Tm pleas'd to lend. 
Yet you'd have me upon your alms depend. 
You are the Consuls. 

1 Con. Yes, great sir, we are. 

Cal. Those offices you shall no longer bear ; 
m chuse a consul, that has youth and force. 
Spirit and fire ; Til chuse my fav'rite horse. 
Y'are rul'd by brutes, who are not half so wise ; 
How often fools to magistracy rise ! 
Elephants cany castles in the East ; 
Here tow'rs and towns often support a beast. 
You'll honour, only for his noble breed, 
A blockhead, and why not a noble steed 1 
Our Eoman priests rule ev'ry soul and purse, 
Yet they've no more religion than my horse. 
Begone ! begone ! the charming beauty's won • 
Through all my veins enlivening pleasures run. 

[Exeunt Con., Sen. and 

Enter LuciUS VITELLIUS. 

The news ! the news ? 

Fit, Sir, ere she was aware, 
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We an&tch'd lier up, and forc'd her to a chair ; 
Aud then she ahriek'd, and tore her beauteous 
hair. 

Cai I would lose nothing of her. 'tia confeat, 

Except her hair ; thou hast brought all the rest 1 

Fit. Yes, sir. 

Cal. Go, bring her ! 

Enter Jitlia, forc'd by a GCAW). 

Jul. I'm in Caesar's pow'r ; 
1 came to Rome in a dark fatal hour. 
Oil ! C»sar ! [She kaeele. 

Cal. Goddess I^ — flo, no doubt, you are ; 
No mortal can be so divinely fair. 
Nay, nay, at my request, sweet madam, rise ; 
Let all jour graces entertain my eyes I 
To CHsar grant the infinite delight 
To touch, and see a hand so soft, and white. 
Were all thy other beauties cheats of art, 
This hand might palm a passion on my heart. 
Where have you Uv'd 1 

Jui. In woods remote from hence ; 
And, till this hour, in peaceful innocence. 

Cat. In woods I there were no shades, wliil'st 
you shone there : 
Why wuu'd you not at Cfesar's Court appear, 
But hide in a remote and lonely grove, 
Tlie only perfect workmanship of Jove I 
I saw you walk by Tiber, all alone, 
In a fair garden, bord'ring on my own ; 
And in amazing rapture, and transport, 
I sent this Lord to bring you to my Court. 

Jul. Sir, I am married to a valiant Lord, 
Who has serv'd Ceesar nobly with hia sword. 

Cal. He loves thee not ; else he wou'd love to 
shew 
The ha])piness in thee his stars bestow ; 
VOL. 4. 26 
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For all mankind are ostentatious, vain, 
And pleasures, when exposed, most entertain. 
Men think their fortunes droop when they're con- 
cealed, 
And pleasure sweetest, when 'tis air'd, reveal'd. 
And of my Empire too, he has possest 
A part I value above all the rest ; 
By Venus, I wou'd rather quit my throne ! 
Madam, I may, and will assume my own. 
Jul, A thousand painful deaths I'd rather chase. 
Cal, I die a painful death if you refuse. 
Madam, my time, nay more, my life you waste ; 
Yes, madam, now 'tis treason to be chaste. 
Jul, Sir, for the world I'd not my honour lose. 
CaL Oh ! I'm the fountain whence all honour 
liowa 
Yes, madam ; sure you are not to be told, 
Men honour nothing more than pow'r, and gold. 
I can make virtue scorn'd and vice esteem'd ;. 
I can make hell ador'd, and Ueav'n blasphem'd. 
Success, dominion, and the longest sword, 
Make any creeds believed, or gods ador'd. 

Jul, Oh ! save me ! save me ! all you pow'rs 

above ! 
Cal. I will hear nothing, from that voice, but 

love. 
Jul, Assist me, gracious gods, without delay ! 
Cal. Does she love noise 1 then let my music 
play. 

[Cal. forces her cmt ; she shrieks, and the music 
plays. Fit. follows. 

Enter at another door Cesonia, looking in a glass, 

Ces. Tliis bath has cleans'd my blood, and made 
it thin ; 
lias reviv'd all tlio lillies in ray skin, 
The roses in my clieeks, with such a red 
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Tlie blueliing morning leaves her wat'ry beJ. 
This way my Cfesar went, as I'm iiifonn'd, — 
The door is ahut, the castle roust be storra'd, 

[Shu knocks, ViUUius answers uritJiln. 

Vit. ^\^lo'8 there! 

Ces, Your Empress ! 

Eitler VlTELLlUfl. 
1 look wondrous well, [5/i<; lnoh in Ihn yhiss. 

Now all my sex, nay, I myself exuel, 
Fresh roses in my cheeks now sweetly blow. 
Vour Emp'ror went this way not long aga 

yu. Over that beauty 1 Yes, I must confess 
That has been long lu^ only jiaradise. 
There his heart liv'd, there his lips oft«n stray'd ; 
But Oiesar now is by new beauty sway'd. [.4si<le. 
Madam, your pleasure with your humble slave t 

Cfs. I've business — 

J'i(. With your glass ; — I see you have. 
Well, we have now three Empresses in town ; 
This beauteous Empress here, whose falling crown, 
Unknow n to ber, sits loosely on her Head ; 
One Empress in a glass, and one i' betl, [Afiili: 

Ves. I tlunk 1 never look'd so clear and fair ; 
I'll steal on C»sar, like a shape of air. 

Vil. Most sacred madam, Cfe«ar now retires 
For great affairs, and privacy desires. 

Cm. From met 

Pit. From all the world, for half an hour. 

Va. Dare you oppose me 1 then I've lust my 
power; 
And some new beauty over CfCsar reigns : 
]kly blood will start out of my swelling veins ! 

Fit. Ccesar, indeed, too often to his cost, 
Injures himself and you ; himself the most, 
And your misfortune you have rightly guessed. 

Ces. My heart can never have a moment's rest. 
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Why do I loiter whilst my interests bleed f 

[She offers to go, and he interposes. 
Ha ! stop me t i ou are a bold bawd indeed ! 
Wert thou a flaming mountain I'd not stay, 
But thro' thy burning bowels force my way. 

Enter Caligula. 

Cal, How nowl from whence is this pre- 
sumptuous noise, 
Who dares break in on CsBsar's privacies 1 

Ces, Love is the offender, sir ; love urg'd me on 
To stay your heart, ere 'tis for ever gone. 
For I am told my interests decline ; 
You have found beauty that charms more than 
mine. 

Cal, Come, madam, y'are luxurious, haughty, 
vain; 
CsBsar you love because you love to reign. 

Ces. Csasar I love more than his glorious crown ; 
And I love CsBsar let him smile or frown. 
Etna did never with more fury bum : 
I love to madness, and as madly mourn. 

Cal, Oh! you are mad no doubt, for who is 
not? 
Cowards are mad, they fear they know not what. 
What death is to the living ne'er was shewn ; 
Life is not more to the unborn unknown. 
The brave are mad, for fame they'll madly die. 
Which after death they hope not to enjoy. 
The learn'd are mad, and madly tear their brains 
For knowledge ; which no mortal e'er attains. 
And what confusion from learn'd madness springs, 
Among religions, laws, states, realms, and Kings ! 
And yet in schools where thoughtful madness 

reigns 
The mad are free, and books are bound in chains. 
The vicious are all mad, by laws coniin'd, 
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The virtuous are more mad, themBelres they bind : 
And Jove was mad when he made mod mankind. 
There's one great flaw runs through the earth and 

flky; 
And ev'ry god and man is mad, but I. 

Ces. Wou'd I were mad ! I shou'd be more at 
ease. 
And have no senae of all my miaeries. 
New beautiea vanquish Casaar ev'ry hour ; 
Then how does raging grief my heart devour 1 
My heart to Ctesar fixt, more torment feela 
Than if he dragg'd mo at his chariot wheels. 

Col. I love, and hunt variety, 'tis true, 
And does not mother Nature love it too i 



If any have in life continued long, 
We always say they're old, we do them wrong ; 
And if we call them young 'tis but their due, 
Their shapes and features are entirely new. 
How oft does nature change us ere we die t 
She loves new faces, then why shou'd not I ? 
In chase of change my nature loves to run, 
Yet to amazement I have doted on. 
Two years and more 1 have thy will obeyed ; 
Others enjoy'd seem in ft night decay'd. 
They've sprung to Ctesar's bed, young, Iovely,gay; 
And I have thought them old by break of day, 
Have thought them dead with age,and I've decre-od 
To burn them or embowel them with speed. 
But to thy arms I've been two years confin'd ; 
Th'art an enchantress and canst fix the wind. 
Back to its spring canst make a torrent run. 
And stop the fiery chariot o' the aun. 
Thy beauty only con'd not have the power 
To fix my heart. Never see Ctesar more ! 
Ces. Oh, these eternal tempests who can bear I 
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Vl\ rather gink into profound despair. 
I'm hourly broken on a golden shore, 
A barren beach cou'd not afflict me more. 
I never in your presence will appear; 
rU labour to forget you ever were. 
No image of you shall my griefs renew : 
And so a long farewell to love and you. 

Cal, Come back 1 

Ces. Only to love, and mourn in vain. 
And be a follower in my rival's train 1 

Cal. Ill have thee wrack'd, to make thee own 
the art, 
Which thus eternally enslaves my heart. 
When any one but thee I've oft embraced, 
Corrupted water has a sweeter taste. 
But thee I never can abandon long : 
Thy tempting beauty and enchanting tongue 
Soon miJce the wand'ring gods of love return ; 
And now once more with violence I bum. 

Ces, Oh, Csesar, Caesar, tempt my heart no more ! 
For can I moderately love, adore 
A Prince so great, so graceful, so divine t ' 
Ah, what do I enjoy wnilst Caesar's mine t 
And when I lose his heart does he believe 
That I can calmly, moderately grieve 1 

Cal, I know in love my godhead I exert, 
Therefore I'm lov'd by thy voluptuous heart. 
Cast from thy mind all jealousy and fear ; 
ril ne'er forsake thee, by my life I swear. 

Ces. Your heart no beauty scarce an hour en- 
dures : 
I could dwell years upon a kiss o' yours. 

Cal. Thou art a golden harp divinely tun'd, 
What statue would.not dance to such a sound 1 
Rase from thy memory my sinful hours, 
And all my little vagabond amours; 
They're meteors, and like other vagrants poor. 
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Hooii waste their fires, and then appear no moTf. 

Others no more the riota can supply 

Of such an epicure in love as I, 

Tlian a plebeian fortune can support 

My guards, my fle«tB. my armies, and my Court. 

But my excursions from thy arms imjirove 

Thy joys and'miue, and make new springs iu love. 

So an Arabian gains by his retreats, 

The livelier sense of his o'ercoming sweeta. 

Ces. Coat what it will to CEesar'sarms I'll fly, 
1 cannot pay too dear for so much joy. 

[Site runs to Casat'a eiiilmtef. 

Col. Oh, welcome to my arms my charming love ! 

Cm. Welcome to mine ; my young illustrious 
Jove! 
Oh, my excess of love gluts Ctesar's heart 
If I were wise I'd temp 'rate love with art ; 
But I am too immoderately kind. 

Vol. Have I a temp'rate and amod'rate mind ( 
Is Cffisar to thy heart no better known 1 
Give me extravagant delights or none. 
Mod'rate delight is but a waking dream. 
And of all pleasures love is the supreme. 
And therefore love inunoderate love deserves : 
Excess o'ercomes, but moderation starves. 
Fear not my wand'rings, for, go whore I will. 
I'm in my Empress's dominion still 

Cf». And tho' he wonders, I love Ctesar still ! 
Citsart methinks the name of Ciesar charms. 
CiPsar I love, tho' in a rival's arms. 
More in my own embraces, 1 confess : 
And I will love to inllnit« excess, 

(!iU. Love to excess 1 th'art infinitely fair, 
In my delights I can no limits bear. 
But, — for what reason never cou'd be known, — 
Our joy» have bounds, and our desires have none, ^ 
[£xeunt C'aliffnia, Vmiuut, .4ttftidanh, QwtrJx. 
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Enter Valerius Asiaticus. 

Vol. A. Oh, I have met with news which maki 
me flame ; 
And every eye upbraids me with my shame. 
My services have met a kind reward : 
The hour I quitted my domestic gdard. 
The Emperor's bawds ravish'd my wife away ; 
And he's devouring now the luscious prey. 
She comes 

Enter JULIA. 

Ob, Julia ! what has Cesar done f 

Jtd, Oh, my Lord I leave me to my griefs alone 
Do not look on me, Tm a hateful sight. 
And long to hide in everlasting night. 
As in my garden I walk'd all idone, 
Securely, as I thought, unseen, unknown. 
The Emperor, from an apartment nigh. 
Often beheld me with a greedy eye, 
And fore'd me thence. Let me not tell the rest ; 
Oh ! thou most wrong'd of men, and yet the best 

Vat, A, New giants have bound Jove, so he lies 
still, 
And lets this filthy tyrant take his fill 
Of whoredom, blood, ra{>es, incest, what he will. 
Had Caesar ravish \i from me all my lands, 
Bottomless treasures, numberless commands, 
But to thy beauty never had approached. 
Had left me thee uiiblemish'd and untouched ; 
My heart is so devoted to thy love, 
I wou'd not have changed happiness with Jove. 

Jul, Oh ! my dear Lord, your wrongs with 
patience bear ! 
Trust not your dangerous passions to the air. 

VaL A, Eevenge, revenge! my love I must 
pursue, 
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The tyrant with more case I can Bubdue, 

And fear him not ; for, as the lofty sky, 

And bright full moon, attract a mad man's eye, 

This gaudy tyrant's meditations gazo 

On the bright splendours that around him blazt 

And so to others no regard he pnys. 

Like a fierce panther I will hunt my prey. 

And with liis blood wash all my epote away. 

Come, let me lead thee home! 

Jul. Can you endure 
To touch, or to approach one so impure 1 
I hate to touch myself; to draw my breath 
It makes me sick ; and I am sick to death. 
For love I prize, for love 1 lose my life ; 
I liv'd your chaste, and die your martjr'd wife. 

F<aj. Oh 1 Cssar ! Gtesar ! thou shall feel i 
BwoM; 
Shall is too slu^sh and too faint a, word. 
The tyrant's faUen, on his neck I tread ; 
He's dying by my sword ; nay more, he's dead. 
But can one death for all his crimes atone t 
He breaks thy laws t oh ! Nature 1 break thy ow 
Let him have many lives, bo often born. 
That he may often be in pieces torn. 




ActV. 
Enter Julia and her Women. 
Jul. Run to my Lord ! desire his swift return 
For I've drunk poison, and I bum, I burn ! 

Enter Valerius Ariaticus, ojid Annius 

MlNUTliKUS. 

(Ih ! my dear Lord ! I've done my honour right. 
And death will soon transport me out o' sight ; 
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For I am all in a consuming flame, 

I burn with poison, and I bum with shame. 

VaL A, With poison ? 

Jul, Poifton ! but I've never been 
With a worse poison tainted, shameful sin. 
Oh ! I abhor the thought, 

VaL A, I've no distrust. 

Jul, I've been inviolably true, and just. 
No one can have a soul more clear than I 
From foul desires ; for Caesar's sin I die. 

Val, A, I do believe thou art as chaste 88 fair ; 
Wound not thy wounded heart, thy griefs I ahare. 
How much I value thee thou hast not known, 
Because I love thee more than can be shown. 
I, out of love, conceal'd thee in a shade. 

Jul, And your commands I boldly disobey'd, 
And came to Home. \Sh^ kneeis. 

The fatal fault forgive ; 
And, at the least, oh ! love me, whilst I live. 

Vol, A. Ay, and for ever ! rise, sweet Julia, 
rise ! 
Rise to my arms, thou life of all my joys. 
But a departing life my Julia dies. 

Jul, Oil ! wou'd to Heav'n I had died, before 
This shamefiil violation. Oh ! no more : 
My blushing cheeks glow with a fiery red ; 
In thy dear bosom let me hide my head. 

An. M. How blest was he, before this heaw 
wrong, 
In a soft beauty, constant, chaste, and young. 
In this sweet lady all perfections join ; 
I never ha<l a pleasing hour with mine. 

Jul. When I am dead, strew me all o'er, I pmy, 
With fiow'rs, to shew that I was chaste as they. 

Val, A, As sweet, and lovely too. 

Jul, They fade, and die, 
When they are rudely touch'd ; and so do 1. 
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Oh ! my blood rises, ray cheeks glow again I 
Why ahou'il I Wusli for wicked Cseaar's ain 1 

Fill. A. The least undftcent thought thou caiwt 
not bear ; 
Thy virtue, to its self, is too severe. 

Jul. Oh ! see ! the souls of vestal vir^ans come 
To welcome me, and grace my martyrdom ; 
They're all in robes, whiter than mountain snow. 

Vol. A. Alas ! she raves. 

Jul. Do you not see them ) 

Vul.A. No. 

Jul. Then I perceive, the modest beauties shun 

The sight of men ; therefore begone, begone I 

I shall in triumph to Elizium go ; 
Tis a great honour, ladies, you bestow. 

Oh I tnt<y retire. Ladies, return agiun, 

Admit me into your sacred spotless train 1 

I'm chaste as you, tho" not so fair in lame ; 

For wicked tongnes, 1 know, will wrong my name, 

Throw on my mem'ry undeserv'd disgrace ; 

But your sweet groves will hiile my blushing face, 

Oil j they are going ; stay, sweet virgins, stay ! 

They're gone ! they're gone ! y'ave fright'ned them 

away. 
And I'm with strangers left. I know not where. 

Vgi. A. Th'nrt in hU arms, to whom th'art 
wondrous dear. 

JiU. Ha ! you are Cssar. 

Vol. A. No, sweet Julia, no I 
I'm Cffisar's mortal and et«mal foe. 

Jvl. Well, yare a man, and ev'ry man I dread. 
Who's this 1 my Lord ) I knew not wliat I said. 
In my few moments, that Tay thoughts shou'drove 
From him, whom I so dearly, dearly love. 

fill. A. Lean, lean, my Julia, on my panting 
brcjist \ 
Mj love and sorrow cannot be expresa'd. 
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Jul, Pm going where no wicked tyrant reigns ; 
Preserve my mem'ry. 

Vol. A, All thy dear remains. 

Jul, Heav'n knows how fve been faithful to 
your bed ! 
I've lov'd you to my death, shall love when dead. 
Elizium can to me no bliss afford, 
Till in those happy shades I meet my Lord : 
Till then— farewell ! [She dies. 

Vol. A, She's going ! she is gone ! 
Ah ! see, what bestial tyranny has done. 
Her beauty's gone ! death has defloVr'd her too, 
What I so loVd I've not the heart to view. 
Cover her face ! forbear a while — those pale 
Departing beauties death too long will veil 
I will have one cold kiss before we part. 

\Kissts her. 
Revenge ! Revenge ! Oh, how it swells my heart ! 

An, M, Be well prepar'd ! Rome loves a vicious 
Prince, 
All the corrupt will rise in his defence. 

Vol, A, Well, if liome rises, I will raise it 
higher. 
For I'll exalt it to the clouds in fire. 
But 'tis dispirited, and dares not rise : 
And CsBsar's scom'd by all the brave and wisa 

An, M, Proud tyrants who no bounds of law 
endure 
Are common foes ; and never are secure ; 
Their lofty thrones they seldom long enjoy : 
Fierce lions all men labour to destroy. 

VcU. A. Oh, tremble Caesar ! prodigies appear, 
Which say, if there be gods, thy fall is near. 
Prodigious virtue in this beauty shone ; 
Her cause and justice live, tho' she is gone. 
Thy own prodigious crimes th'ast cause to dread ; 
Vengeance they'll hurl at thy devoted head. 
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Edipaea are thought frightful omena too : 
Thia aad eclipse ^ou may'st with terror view, 

It threats thy life View it t ye gods forbid ; 

His frantic lust wou'd violate the dead. 
Methinks I talk too much, in worda abound. 
And my revenge evaporates in sound. 

An. M. Will you not set the gallant CaBsiue 
(reel 

V<d. A. And steal by stabs, revenge, and liberty ? 
My honour in fiill aplendour I'll maintain, 
I'll by fair war end this inhuman reign. 
Thia night, for mine, and universal good. 
The sun shall set in blood, Imperial blood ! \_Br*wU. 

Scene, the Cmrt. 
Enter Caligula, Viteluus, QwitiIs, 

C'tl. Beauty I love, but I hate toilsome rapes ; 
I love good wine, but wou'd not tread the grapes. 
The chaate are cold, therefore I hate the chaste ; 
Fruits in cold climes have an insipid taste. 
I'm told by oracles my death is nigh. 

m. Vour death! 

C'al. My death ! all I suspect shall die. 
Valerius first ahall perish by my sword ; 
He can ui battle face his sovereign Lord. 

yit. Nay, he's provok'd I and thureforo dangerous 
grown. 

Col. Provok'd by pnde to mount th' Imperial 
throne. 
And by revenge provok'd to take my life. 
Because I fore d his fair, young, virtuous wife. 
(Jasaius Cherten's honest, tho' not bold, 
Valerius has confin'd him, I am told. 
In the mad revels of his rage, no doubt, 
Valerius let aome dangerous secreta out. 
Which now he'd lock up in the dark from ine, 
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But ril unravel all the villany. 

Pit, The Jews infonn'd, that if they dare deny 
To worship Caesar's image they shall die, 
Beg audience. 

Cal, Villains I they would not presume 
To slight my will, had they not found in Rome 
BebelUous spirits, and, when they appear, 
A Princess fall and death are oft too near. 
Nay, a young Roman I reprov'd of late. 
For being wanton, soft, effeminate, 
Useless to Caesar and to all mankind 
Except the fair — has saucily designed 
To wed a Jewess, now in Caesar's Court ; 
With Caesar's anger none shall dare to sport. 
I'll reform Rome, and all shall feel my sword. 
Whose names are written in this black Record, 

[He pulls out a pockfi'bo(^\ 
Then I'll to Egjrpt where I'm most ador*d. 
Bring in the «Jew8 ! 

Enter Philo and the Jews. 

Cal, What wou'd you have? [To Philo, 

Those carvings there look well — [To Vitellius, 

Phi. Permission, sir — 

Cal, Permission to rebel ? 

Phi, We sacrifice for Caesar every day, 

Cal, You sacrifice for Caesar oft, you say. 
But not to Caesar. How dare you presume 
To give my honour to I don't know whom 1 

Phi, Leave to enjoy those rights, we humbly 
crave, 
Your glorious ancestor Augustus gave. 

Cal. What are those rights ? 

Phi. They're by long custom known ; 
And all deriv'd by the Imperial throne. 
The Alexandrians slight our lofty claim. 
And hourly put our dwellings in a flame, 
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Plunder our treasures, seize on all our lands, 
And often in our blood embrue their hands. 
The lives of thousands. — 

Col. Ha 1 the lives you say ? 
Oh ! now my water-works begin to play. 

{He runs to the side of the sta^e, 

Phu Audience from Gsesar water-works can 
gain; 
A bleeding nation humbly begs in vain. 

Cal, These streams are sweeter murmurers than 
you, 
Now these apartments let's a moment view. 

[He goes to the other side of the stage. 
See, there gods nde on clouds 1 

Vit, Can painting give 
A life to shadows ? one would think they live. 

Cal. You've rights deriv'd from the Imperial, 
throne 1 [ToFhilo. 

There TU have windows of transparent stone, 

[To VUeUius. 
Which shall the fury of the sun allay 
The fiery river of a flaming day. 
Will through those channels coolly, mildly pass : 
Glass windows in hot climes are burning glass, 
Have you a patent 1 — come let it be seen — 

Phi. Under the Imperial seal — 

Cal. Of Heaven, you mean ; 
For you are the Almighty's darling choice, 
Your pray'rs have in Heaven a casting voice. 
And aJl your rams which at your altars die, 
Prove batt'ring-rams, it seems, and force the sky. 
€ro I you are cheated fools or saucy cheats, 
And above Caesar raise your vain conceits. 
Throw down the statues of the world's great Lord ! 
Whilst your imaginations are ador'd, 
I will put all your nation to the sword. 

Vit. A glorious Prince ! 
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Phi. We patiently resi^ 
Ourselves to Heaven's wiU. 

Cal. And shall to mine. 
You have a daughter now in Rome, 'tis said. 
Whom a young Koman dares presume to wed. 

Enter Pastor. 

Oh ! Pastor, youVe a son, who dares design 
To wed a fair young enemy of mine. 

Pas, I never heard this dreadful news before ; 
If thunder-stricken cou'd I tremble more f 

Phi Sir, our unhappy children I perceive 
Have wickedly, without their parent's leave 
Or knowledge, stoFn into a marriage vow ; 
I never knew they leagued or lov'd till now. 

CcU, On this offence I'll lay a dreadful fine ; 
Which shall be paid, by thy son's blood or mine. 

[To Pasiirr. 
Secure the old knight ; and then with speed and 

care, 
Search for his sou ! conceal him they that dare. 
Philosopher, you'd have your tribes submit, 
Not to my will, but to your aspiring wit. 
Say my pretences to celestial power 
Are lofty frolics of my mind, no more ; 
Will you presume to give my pleasure law 1 
I'll be ador'd to keep the world in awe ; 
Ay, and by you ; if you dare disobey. 
Your death shall be among my sports to-day. 
[Exeunt Cal., Fit,, Guard, — Pas. led out a j/n-sunn. 

Phi, We must adore him ! if he's disobey 'd 
We die, for Caesar's sport were nations made 
By power celestial, infinitely good. 
For Caesar's lust to glory, power, and blood ! 

Enter Lepidus. 
Oh ! sir ! you've wrong'd me ! cruelly beguil'd 




Your frien<i of his belov'd and only child. 

Lep. Indeed I have not, sir ; I will confess, 
I sought to gain her, hut with no suc^esa. 
Sir, my adtbcsees she wou'd not receive. 
Or lend an ear to them, without your leave ; 
And that I songht not, for 1 fear'd 'twas vain, 
I know your zeal But, sir, did she complain 1 

Phi. I heard the news in Court, and not till 
now ; 
It has reach'd Cffisar's ears, I know not how. 
The Emperor no contempt with ease endures ; 
'Till yoti apj>ear your father he secures. 
And, if from Cesar's fierce revenge you fly, 
Your aged father for your fault will die, 

[Exeunt PhUo and the Jews at one dixit. 

At another. Elder Salome. 

Lep. Oh ! lovely maid ! for death I must prepare, 
My sweet commerce with one so wondrous fair 
Has fallen, it seems, under the envious eye 
Of some Court-whisperer, and I must die. 

Sai. This dire event I always did forebode, 
And lost the pleasure which thy love heatow'd. 
I've lov'd thee, tho' my love I have not shown. 
More than 'twos fit a modest maid should own. 

Lev. Oh ! what delightful harmony I hear ! 
But I must meet the death which is too near. 
For angry Ceesar now in Court secures 
My tender father, and he threatens yours. 
If I abscond they both will die, I fear ; 
Tliercfore, to save them both I must appear. 

Sal. Ah ! dreadful news 1 then th'art e 
indeed ! 
Almighty father of the world, with speed 
To this brave pious youth send succour dm 
For the religion to his father shewn, 
Let not the world so great a treafiui* losi' ; 
Vi^L, -i. 27 
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But let some other angel interpose, 

Lep, Some other angel ? then thou think'st me 
one; 
What happiness I lose ! I must begone, 
Methinks I hear my suffering father groan. 
Farewell, sweet love — 

Sal, Farewell 1 ah 1 killing word ! 
He parts from me to rush on Caesar's sword. 
From loving me my gen'rous lover dies. 

Lep. And yet that love above my life I prize. 
Ah ! CsBsar comes ; trust me to Heaven's defence, 
But not thy beauty to this lustful Prince. 

Sal. Oh ! I had rather be in pieces torn 
By raging lions, or in ^tna burn. \ExU. Sal. 

ErUei', at another door, Caligula, Vftellius, 

Guard. 

Lep. Sir, to redeem my father, I appear 
Unfore'd, unbound, and come a volunteer. 

Cal. You love a Jewess ] 

Lep, Sir, I do indeed ! 
I love her beauty, virtue, not her creed. 
We may accept goo<l foreign coin, tho' there 
The images of Caesar's foes appear. 

Cal. Were she worth love, she wou'd thy love 
despise ; 
And rather choose a lover, brave and wise, 
Whose chocks are drained of all their blood by 

wounds, 
But his good sword with noble blood abounds ; 
His locks are gone, old time has cut that comb. 
But fame and wisdom sprout up in the room ; 
Than a young fool, whose brains flow all in hair, 
But has no heart, and a wdt bald and bare. 

Lep. This from the most effeminate Prince alive 1 
With thy own lusts and vices Caesar strive. 

[Aside. 



Oil. Too many worthleas youths now cumber 

Who derive all their honours from the womb. 

They bask in lustre, which their birth bestows, 

And in the Up of fortune duUy dose. 

To leave their sloth, and take a noble couree, 

Tlie trumpets seem with frequent summons hoarse. 

The enunbling dnims urge them to war in vain ; 

The drones haye warlike glory in disdain, 

And from their wealth and ease no more can rise, 

Than from their amber tombs poor lifeless flies. 

Begone ! th'art an offence to Ciesar's eye : 

Go to thy father and prepare to die. 

Lfp. Myself to death with pleasure I resign, 
Hoping I shall redeem his life with mine. 

lEx. Lep. gwiriUd, 

Col. Go, let CherBBa speedily be brought. 

Enter Cassius Cherjla, icilh a Guard. 
Vtl. He's come ! 

Cai. A prisoner, Casaius 1 What's thy fault ? 
Cos. C. My Lord I Valerius, who has been my 
irieud. 
Sir, 'twas ray great misfortune to offend. 

Cal. Confess the truth, save thy own life and 

From his proud heart some dangerous design 
Broke in thy hearing, ere he was aware. 
And then he lock'd it up from taking air. 

Cos. C. He's close and dark, I believe loyal too ; 
I love a virgin in the dark, 'tis true. 
Not treason, sir, with the most lovely face t 
But I've not seen him since his last disgrace. 

Cnl. His nature's visible enough, he's proud ; 
He courts the Senate, purchases the crowd. 
By their assistance to ascend the throne : 
Power is the idol of his heart, 'tis known, 
vo. 4. 28 
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This night the memory of Augustus claims 
With all munificence, and public games, 
I fail not to adorn it, ev'ry year ; 
And I shall have a great assembly here. 
This evening my Tragedians represent 
Some of those fables priests of hell invent. 
Then Rome shall be a hell and flow in blood, 
A noble fable for an interlude. 
Cassius, 111 try the metal of thy sword. 
Thou shalt have the honour to obey thy Lord. 
Cos, Caesar makes bloody himgmen of his 

Guard 

We to a noble office are prefer'd. 

When his mind changes, — which will be soon, 

For it has more new faces than the moon. 

And influences more this lower world, — 

We, by new hangmen, shall to hell be hurl'd. 

My resolutions I have let you know, 

And you embraced them ; now let's give the blow, 

For which sick trembling Rome in secret longs ; 

Let's give her freedom and revenge her wroi^gs ! 

The tyrant by our aid, robs, bums, devours : 

Let's put an end to all her guilt and ours ! 

[Aside to the Guards, 
Cal. Rome has inborn aversions to a Prince ; 
And I am wani'd to stand on my defence 
By oracles and dreams — Sleep shuns my eyes ; 
I'm angry that I need such poor supplies. 
Time by immortal natures may be spar'd ; 
But from short life to take a third seems hard. 
Fit. Thanks to the gods ! in yonder beauteous 
bower 
You slept of late. 
Cal, How long 1 
Fit. Almost an hour. 
Ten minutes short ; for, sir, I proudly own, 
I numbered them, and then I penned them down. 
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Whatever Ctesar does, — a Prince adur'd 
By half mankind, — is worthy of record. 

C'al. Then did I dream from Heaven, — where I 

was crownM, — 
Jove epurn'd me to the earth; nay, under the 

gnmnd. 
The earth then yawn'd, and with a frightful roar 
Clos'd o'er my head, and I was seeu no more. 
Dark treason lurks in Kome, 1 know not where. 

I'm in disorder Eoguea will call it fear, 

And BO will impudent historians too ; 

How do they blacken Kings, they never knew I 

Of their own vain imaginations proud. 

Into their stories saucily they crowd 

Their own reflections, dreams, and false conceits ; 

So tie with Kings, in the same fine wrought sheets. 

All Gome but I now with delight abounds : 

Let music try, with sweet enchanting sounds 

To calm my stonny thoughts, to lull my care. 

Music charm'd hell and all the furies there. 

[A/t«y a shoti enta-fainvuml of mMWC atid dano- 
ing, ilirieJas and lumulluowi itoisea are htard 
fi-om hdiindlhe seems. Fit. goes out. 
My guards ! my guards I 

lie-eiiia- Vitellius. 
How ROW ! does Rome rebel 1 

fit. One of your statues shook and gruan'd, 
then fell ; 
Til' assembly friglit'ned then, in tumults rose; 
And with blood rain'd from Heav'n the pavement 
Hows. 
Col. For Cteaar's danger nature is in pain : 
There is more truth in marble tliau in men. 
The fall of Rome, or Cesar's death ia near : 
III have the blood of all I've cause to fear ! 
('•>> and prepare for this design to-night, 
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And well to-moRow forage in delight. 

[EjoiFiL 
Cm, Now oar ^reat work no longer let*8 reUid. 
Strike when I strike ! [Aside to the guard. 

Sir, I am on the guard : 

[He approadies the Emperor, 
Be pleas'd to give the word. 

do/. Stay, let me Me ! 

Priapos ; — that is a fit word for thee. 

[CoisiuM Cheraa wounds the Emperor and the 
Guard seconds him. TTke Emperor fails. 
Col. Ha ! I am murdered I murdered by my 

guard! 
Cos. Ch, No, no ! a murderer meets his just reward. 

[The Emperor strives to get up. 
Ckd. I am yet alive! 
Cos. Ch. How many lives hast thou t 
Thou hast a thousand if th'art living now. 

tThey all uxmnd him again. 
ousands must have died 
]^ us ; as victims to thy bloody pride, 
They cou'd no way but by thy fall escape : 
'Twas on my innocence a cruel rape. 
Death I expect, and I'll prepare to die. 
Not by the councils of philosophy ; 
I will converse with beauty more divine, 
And be inspir'd by love, and songs, and wine. 
Myself for death with pleasure I'O compose, 
And give my life an entertaining close. 

[Clashing of arms is heard. 
What shou'd this mean 1 No matter what, away ! 
Lest you be cut in pieces if you stay. 

[Exeunt Cassius and the Guard. 
Cal. I am yet living, and the villains fly ; 
I shall revenge my death before I die I 

[He endeavours to rise. 
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and their parly, driving sddiers before them. 
[Caliguia rises and daggers. Val., Min. and Ihtir 
•parly return. 
Val. A. Where ia the ravisher of 1)eauteoue 
wives. 
Of virgins, realms, religions, laws, and livea 1 

Col. Valerius 1 then my death was thy design ; 
I'm butcher'd here, by cowardly roguea o' thine. 
Hi/, a. Cowards I hate, and cowardly treason 
scorn, 
I'll keep unstain'd the laurels I have wont. 
A brave revenge I fairly sought and won ; 
I've beat thy guards, and tliuu art left alone. 
I've given thy dreadful power a dangeroas blow ; 
Thou and thy lofty throne both struggle now. 
Cal. I'm going! going! whither — who can tell 1 
Val. A. Whither all tyrants go ; to burning hell ! 
Val. I'd rather sink into the hell I dread, 
Than at a rascal's foot — thus — lay my head. 

[Caligula falls and dies. 
Vat. A. So, he is fallen ! he who lately trod 
On all mankind and calt'd himself a god I 
That he was mortal to his cost he found, 
And in his blood now wallows on the ground. 
An. M. He wish'd all Rome had but one neck, 
'tis sud, 
That at one blow he might all Rome behead. 
Val. A. Ay, but he found too many hands in 
town. 
And hands it seems as bloody as his own. 
A debauch 'd vicious Prince does often find 
'Tis very datkgerous to corrupt mankind. 
Tis odds, he by his own corruption dies. 
And crimes by crimes justly the gods chastise. 
For coffinK speedily Heurch all the town ! 
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For he has wronged my honour and his own. 
He wrought no doubt the villany I feared ; 
But by his death my honour shall be clear'd. 

EnUr Cesonia and her toaman. 

Ces, My Cffisar murder'd 1 stand away — forbear ! 
Now Tve lost Caesar, what have I to fear 1 
Oh ! here's my Gaosar I so loVd, ador'd, 
Lord of the world, I'm sure Cesonia's Lord, 
Mangled by villains, here in blood he lies ! 
In his own blood — Caesar, who gave my eyes. 
Ay, and my heart such infinite delight. 
Is now a mournful and a dreadful sight 
The world to me is all a desert now ; 
For a lost Caesar, gods, revenge bestow I 
Bevenge all Princes, by this horrid deed 
All thrones are shaken, and all Princes bleed. 
Bevenge two lovers, here by villains torn ; 
One murder'd, and I only live to mourn ; 
Bevenge my princely babe, from Caesar sprung ! 
It cannot sin, why shou'd it suffer wrong 1 
Now the tree's fallen, the little branch will soon 
Decay and wither — Oh I I faint I I swoon — 

Vol, A. Help her! 

Ces. ^tand off ! Tve pleasure in my grief 
Except revenge, I desire no relief 
Take up the precious relics of your Prince : 
Oh, take them up, whilst Tve remains of sense. 
Oh, gently, gently, if you be humane, 
His wounds pain me, and he feels all my pain, 
For his Cesonia he more dearly loves, 
Than all the beauties in th' Elizian groves. 

[Tfiey take up the Emperor. 
Come, my dead Lord with thy Cesonia dwell : 
In love at least I all my sex excel. 
Now in the dead, and death are all my joys : 
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I'll weep till tears and death have quench'd my 
eyes. 

[Exeunt Cesania and her Attendants with the body 
of the Emperor, 
Vol, A. Unhappy Princess ! the worst fault she 
had 
Was an excess of love for one so bad ; 
Now bring the sentenced prisoners in, with speed ! 
Whose unjust deaths, the tyrant had decreed. 

Enter Pastor, Lepidus, Philo, and the Jews. 

Your fortunes and your freedoms I restore ! 
The tyrant's dead, he'll plague the world no more. 
Pas. The dreadful Emp'ror dead? good news 
indeed ! 
Oh ! to his vices may no Prince succeed. ^ 

Enter Salome, she runs to Lepidus. 

Sal, Oh I my dear love I 
Lep, My love ! art thou so near 1 
, Oh ! how durst thou expose thy beauty here ? 
Sal, Ask me no questions, I am mad with joy ! 
And have not sense to make thee a reply. 
I in distraction came to die with thee. 
Die in thy arms, and find thee safe and free. 
Vol, A, Go, marry ! of each other take your 
fill; 
And now you Jews, go I believe what you will. 
Pas, Yes, marry, son ! th'ast nobly earn'd my 

leava 
Lep, Oh ! with what joy this favour I receive. 
Phi, Most gallant youth, not many minutes 
since, 
When the keen weapon of a dreadful Prince 
Was on your father drawn, you stepped between ; 
Such an example we have rarely seen. 
Now shall we turn the eAge of law on you 1 
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More favour to your piety is due. 

My daughter, sir, I to your arms resign. 

Lep, Oh ! my dear love, th'art mine. 

S<d, And thou art mine. 

Val. A. The Imperial throne I can with ease 
ascend, 
I know no power which can with mine contend. 
But should I reign, the world which thinks me 

proud 
Will charge me with the guilt of Caesar's blood, 
And say, the horrid villany was done 
By my command ; that I might mount the throne. 
I'd rather be an honest slave, I swear, 
Than buy the Empire of the world so dear. 
I never yet in crimes employed my sword. 
"^Yhen IVe the Senate to their right restored, 
And reveng*d Caesar, as our laws require, 
I'll to some quiet privacy retire, 
And there disarmed, ana all my powers laid down, 
I will be great in nothing but renown. 
And in my solitude till death I'll mourn 
Over my martyr'd Julia's sacred urn. [Exeunl. 



Finis. 
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